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Winning the cuts war 

The banners have been rolled up flexible about the means by which the polytechnics was included in the 
again and the special trains have this end is to be achieved, i.e. cuts protest, while Natfhe hs been keep- 
returned home after the “Day of spread over five years rather than uig very close to the powerful sha- 
Action” organized in London last tnree or four. dow of the local authorities in their 

Wednesday by the Association of This is a bargain which the man- campaign against Mr Heseltine's cor- 
Univeisity Teachers and other trade agers of the system, the University' poratiam and will be organizing a 
unions with members working in the Grants Committee, vice-chancellors, separate “week of action” next 
universities. Even the most hostile, special 
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universities. Even the most hostile, special priorities committees, sen- week. . 

outside universities, and the most ates, and so on, can hardly fail to The fourth difficulty is that last 
cynical, within them, will find it diffi- welcome because the alternative is Wednesday's lobby and debate and 

cult to deny that it was a great certainly worse and probably im- the very satisfactory publicity they 

success. possible. But it raises an almost im- generated, also had the effect of 

The lobby, and more especially possible dilemma for the AUT. For strengthening the general public's 

the dehate in the House of Com- this concession on timing may narrowing and misleading identifica- 

mons which it provoked, showed smooth the path to contraction by tion of higher education with univer- 
sal the universities may have fallen reducing substantially, and possibly sities. It is this identification that is 
on hard times but they can sliil to acceptable levels, the need for both the strength and the weakness 
mount a fair old lobby. The turnout redundancies. Such a simultaneous of the AUTs case. The success of 


of AUT members was impressive, scaling down both of the likely finan- the lobby was to a large extent built 
The procession of Opposition cial cnaos which would have been on the still strong belief that univer- 
snokesmen across the platforms at inflicted on institutions by a three- sities are rather special and rather 
the Central and Caxton Halls, all year cut, and of the number of re- precious institutions which should if 
competing to anathematize the Gov- dundancies and the erosion of tenure possible be exempted from the tur- 
emment's cuts in university spend- so feared by the AUT might take the moil of ordinary political life, 
ing, was more impressive still. Five heart out of the opposition to the Yet it is precisely this belief that 
Conservative MPs abstained, rather cuts within the universities. works against the creation of a more 

than voted against, the Opposition After all- some vice chancellors and liberal and more popular system of 


ing, was more impressive still. Five heart out of the opposition to the Yet it is precisely this belief that 

Conservative MPs abstained, rather cuts within the universities. works against the creation of a more 

than voted against, the Opposition After all- some vice chancellors and liberal and more popular system of 
motion. Next day Mr William Wal- other university leaders would not be higher education, it is reflected in a 

de Brave showed a new sensitivity to unhaDDV with the orosnect of a slim- faltering age participation rate be- 


degrave showed a new sensitivity to unhappy with the 
the universities' claim to have the med down system 


prospect 
but until 


of a slim- faltering age 
now they cause so many 


participa 
school U 


ation rate be- 
leavers feel the 


cuts spread over a longer period. All have been obliged to oppose the cuts prospect of going on to higher 
in all, a very satisfactory perform- because they were being imposed education is infinitely remote (espe- 
ance. with such damaging and idiotic dally If they come from working 

But it would be silly, and harmful speed. Similarly many ordinary class homes). It is reflected equally 
to the true cause of the universities members of the AUT might hot feel ominously in the strange silence of 
and of higher education, to gloss the same bitter opposition to the cuts the opposition parties on the vital 
over what was not achieved. The nnd the radical reduction of opportu- question of restoring the cuts already 


first difficulty is what happens next? nities for both future academics and made. 

The lobbyists have departed, the wri- students which these cuts imply, if Any actions which emphasize the 
ters of letters to MPs will tire (or they did not feel so directly exclusivity or superiority of higher 


their MPs will take less notice), the threatened by compulsory reduri 
pressure from the Treasury will , dancy. 


Any actions which emphasize the 
exclusivity or superiority of higher 
education may produce short-term 
dividends in Government embarrass- 


qulCkly reassert itself, and the fierce- .The third difficulty, is that last meat, but they do long-term damage 

ljr defensive solidarity of Conservo- week's lobby demonstrated the fail- to the prospects for a substantial 
live MPs has been maintained. ure to achieve proper unity in de- recovery of money, momentum and 
The second difficulty is that the fence of higher education across the purpose. For it cannot be empha- 
faint signs of flexibility by the Gov- whole system. Last Wednesday there sized tdo strongly or too often that 
ernment on the .-liming of the cuts was a ‘‘gentlemen's" protest meeting the real crisis facing higher education 
I may weaken the opposition to cuts for the AUT and a quite separate is a socio-political one that can best 


ive MPs has been maintained. 


to the prospects for a substantial 
recovery of money, momentum and 


may weaken the opposition to cuts for the AUT and a 

.within the universities. To be blunt "players," protest meeting for stu- be explained by its too narrow base 
I what Sir Keith Joseph and Mr Wal- dents and . non-teaching staff. The in British society, Tather than a pub- 
degrave seem to be hinting is this: if National Association or Teachers in lie expenditure one that is sudden 
| universities accept the end of Gov- Further and Higher Education was and inexplicable. It also cannot be 
ernment policy, a smaller, more not invited to or involved in the emphasized too strongly or too often 
selective,, and less well resourced protest at all. No doubt the AUT that winning battles like last 
higher education system, then the felt it would dilute the force of their Wednesday’s "Day of Action" is no 

ilnuprntnvnl mav Ha nnuiaM^ t-n Ha — 1C ,L. ■ r *i 


selective,, and less well resourced 
higher education system, then the 


Government may be prepared to be arguments if the parallel attack on substitute for winning the war. 

Sensible start for interim body 


Without becoming too deeply in- 
volved in - the semiology of the 
acronyms of educese, it is neverthe- 
less fascinating to watch the changes 
that have occurred over the past year 
iA the (erms . the Department of 
Education apd Science has used to 
describe the polytechnic and college 
sector. It started the year as “adv- 
anced further education", the- tradi- 
tional description which emphasized 
the totality of further education and 
the merely technical nature of the 
exception represented by the 
polytechnics and other higher educa- 
tion colleges. Whatever the merit of 
such a. description ip principle and - 

•: ho* ev^r worthy^tfie , asm ration it rCp-V 
resented, ‘it .vytfc riedrly tint ot date in ■’ 
the posbGrosland age. 

. Its rather . startling ‘ successor last 
January turned btat to. be “public 



resented/it ^S cloiriy duf otdaie m advanced further education" -the 
the p.osi-Crosland age. ■ new term recognizes the, distinction 

Its rather . startling ' successor last and maturity ot the polytechnics ana 
January turned btat to. be "pubhc ?°K e g es - 
sector -higher education”, a descrip- • T * _ 
tion not without difficulty and amH- . di* „ ea . BIcr & et 

pity b« one which, touted very 
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dcafly a clean break between further 

S Jghct educations and .also by 
'• tb mention Local authorities 
d that, according to this policy 
map ill any • rate,-, their -remaining 
influence was sobn .to be removed. ■ 
The trouble with, this seCond.descrip- 
tipn was that it too was misleading. 

It failed to. tekp into account the 
many. 1 links;: remaining, between 
polytechnics ahdhigher education 
colleges,, and the 1 rest of further 
education. 1 Even those who: wel- 
comed a clear’ and unambiguous de- 
marcation had 16 admit that PSHE 
was a case of trying to : hin before one. 
could walk, while those wha disliked 
the drift towards - central lotion 
pointed., out tba( With .the develop-; 
• ■ •» • 






As your vice chancellor, I have been 
extremely encouraged in recent 
months by the response that von 
have all made to the serious finandal 
problems which this university will 
race in the coming years. 

I was greatly impressed, as you 
know, by the speed with which the 
three celebrated paintings in the 
administrative block were put up for 
auction, even if I did feel at the lime 
that they might have been secure! 
for this purpose by something a little 
less melodramatic than a masked 


ment of continuing education the about resources made elsewhere. It 
present distinction between higher is probable that the new body like 
and further education would tend to the University Grant’s Committee 
dissolve rather than harden, will find itself involved in one-way 

i.., , .■ communication with Whitehall, re- 

Sf quired-to translate general orders 
uf toto particular orders but unable to 
ferim^ntfnnifi h P fS? B et government to listen seriously to 

Kajs Laws iSi a/vice 

a u th o^il ic^Ln™ hft h e i e^a ruH n °^h p The other danger is that the body 

J™® 1 iifoS/-! thif A? '?J!h£SL£! wiu sti » lack academic credibility de- 

s P ite the presence of representatives 
of? KrtliE ,^ e from the uistitutions and the CNAA, 

v?r? 8 Enf 1 n and 80 * ts decisions will cany little 

sector on th« umvp^fv^ifF^Snf adc,ed legitimacy. After all, the 
tacuhdtutlnQ SS UGC with half a, century of tradition 

peer group : membership fotaud 


•gw °^ hs po'y^ntes ai 

B : should we expect an Interim national 

It is, of course, much easier to get bod X 10 do better J, 
the semiology right than to get the These two problems, the tmper- 
policV;. right, to send out the right viousness of the present Government 
signals than to make the best decl- t0 cortinny advice and the impossi- 
slbns. At; this stage only the most bi| l l y of achieving an academic con- 


raiding party. But on the whole you 
were undoubtedly right to insist that 
the loss of an old Constable and s 
couple of Lowrys was a small price 
to pay for the retention of two 
academic posts in the department of 
Serbian studies. 

And what could have been more 
appropriate than the replacement oi 
some of the more dated furniture in 
this' very council chamber by these 
thoroughly serviceable Kenway 
Stacka-units. What a welcome sur- 
prise it was to learn that a meie 
vanload of tables and chairs was 
equivalent to a three-year lem e( 
employment for our esteemed reader 
in philosophy. 

Neither did I have anything oifff 
than the most minor aesthetic downs 
about the general wisdom of saying 
three lectureships in the social scien- 
ces by the sale of sue of the decora- 
tive Ionic columns which previously 
graced the entrance to the main ex- 
amination hall. You will also recau 
the relative equanimity with which i 
viewed the uprooting and sale oi 
plants and turf from the decorate 
gardens scattered throughout g* 
campus. (How pleasant incidentally, 
even when spring is upon us once 
again, to think that their absa ?“ 
means that we will be able to enjoy 
the presence of Professor Soloxov 
for at least another year.) 

In fact, on a number of occwituu. 
I have become personally awarew 
the very real benefits which 
from unaccustomed use ,°f jwwjjnj 
assets. It was impossible, for “am- 
ple, to sit through the recent prewe" 
of the Theatre Royal's Mother G^t 
without recognizing the coatr *“ ' n 
which had been made to the °vc 

panorama by senate’s negotiated m 

of doctoral gowns. Ana surely, 
slight loss of colour on degree ^ 
which this will occasion in renjn g 
in a small price to. pay for the rete 
of. our deputy librarian. 

It is true that I have not spow 

£££ As 

Efi seemed^ 


thoh the ■ present .chaos . in / which ex- ’ ex P ect tea- much of the interim 
peflditure decisions are taken with- national body. It too will have to live 
out being informed by any academic within these destructive constraints, 
assessment either; of existing quality But ip would' be as wrong to judge 


than I that these 
to make (enure a living reauiy 
least one biology lecturer. ■ 
But - rind this is the re ason far^ 
lengthy recitation of - 

raents with the board sdcci 
there does come a p® 1 )* . 0 rjjy 


or further direction and. then are Value of the new -body on Its 
. swallowed up 1 by larger decisions performance over the next two or 
nboul local authority, expenditure to : three years, as it would be to judge 
reappear in-. an often urtrecognizable t J iat °t tfie UQC ori the evidence of 
and always unpredictable form. 1 '®®. I98J grant distribution. The. in- 

Hnu/pu.r i 0 rim natlooal body represents, to a 

daSS Vhni ? , a . cortside J^te far greater extent than the centralist 
. na j° aal M9« c l B* a hopeful starting point for 
?huply; validate -and' so producfhe a. balanced constitution for 


i^AZ JiT "TiT ,,a H UQai . M 9 ael a nopetui starting point for 

:i -; ;• vJ • . • . . • 
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meats with the board 

there does come ■ PJ our only 

immediate profit cannot oe ^ ^ 
goal. I am not ^^gSurei* I? 
claims of the pwt-tim® .f j,^. 

soil erosion but I wondtf jemaln 
versity in which theyhopejo^ 
will be actually worthyof m 

if it is no longer digmfi^ dly pay- 
central element which so wu 
claims. Its very essence- . f 

Gentleman, 1 that W 

oppose the present njo w bt 

ceremonial mace should 
melted down , 
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on colleges direct funding talks 


b) Staff Reporters 

Pk Government is now more likely 
u set up a special fund of £100m to 
tin down tne universities than to 
wad Ibe cuts over five years in- 
nead of three. This is considered the 
bldy outcome of its second thoughts 
n university expenditure. 

Such i fund would be used for 
redundancies and other measures to 
trim the system. It would probably 
Ic under tne control of the universi- 
ty Grants Committee, with close 
rcnsteria] involvement, and not be 
foiboted to individual universities. 
Although the bulk of the money 
ndd be used to compensate redun- 
fai staff, some might eo to miti- 
|ix the full rigour of tne cuts in 
Klected institutions, either of ack- 
wiedgrd excellence or which have 
ten particularly hard hit by the rise 
b overseas students’ fees. Suitable 
«>fidates might be Imperial College 
u'UMIST. 

Ministers at the Department of 
Efcatm and Science are now pre- 
piag the best possible case to put 
t’K Treasury for the creation of 
'ait fund. Vital evidence will be 
fcrird information on the scale of 


versifies have been asked to send to 
the UGC by the end of January. 

They then hope that armed with 
evidence of the unacceptable cost of 


by Ngaio Crequer 

Informal meetings have been held this week between 
hends of schools at London University lo discuss 
whether they should follow University College’s lead 
and apply for direct funding from the University Grants 
Committee. 

The heads are anxious to work out a common line on 
the UC initiative either as one body to resist the 
proposal when it goes to senate nnd court, or to follow 
suit. It is widely nelieved that if UC is successful the 
London School of Economics, whose director, Profes- 
sor Ralf Dahrendorf, has said he is considering the 
possibility would make a similiar move. 


evidence of the unacceptable cost of if these two went their own way and as Imperial 

precipitate contraction, they will be College is already directly funded, the nature of Lon- 

able to squeeze more money out of don as a federal university would be under threat. The 

the Treasury. They will argue that ; 1 — 

whatever happens the Government 
will have to pay the bill, and that it 
is better to establish an orderly pro- 
cess for the controlled run-down of 
the system rather than face inevit- 
ably damaging controversy as institu- 
tions are forced into bankruptcy and 
court derisions produce unpredict- 
able and uncontrollable financial 


mid be used to compensate redun- consequences, 
tai staff, some might eo to miti- It now seems clear that the DES's 
Ibe full rigour of tne cuts in original intention to appeal to the 
elected institutions, either of ack- Treasury for the cuts to be spread 
fledged excellence or which have over five years has been abnn- 
xen particularly hard hit by the rise doned. Ministers accepted that under 
i overseas students’ fees. Suitable present political conditions such an 
w&fates might be Imperial College appeal to the medium term was 
allMlST. bound to fail. 

Ministers at the Department of Although the difference between a 
fetation and Science are now pre- £100m sftmming-down fund and a 
P^flg the best possible case to put relaxation of the cuts timetable with 
*i Ak Treasury for the creation of similar expenditure consequences 
'alt fond. Vital evidence will be may appear to be essentially presen- 
iViikd information on the scale of tational, a vital ingredient of the 
retirement and other voluntary favoured plan is that a fund would 
the need for compuf- remain under central control. Minis- 
redundancies, and the scope for ters fear that any general relaxation 
wr wrings which individual uni- might simply be used to put off the 
r evil day in many universities. 

I As most universities would have to 

give at least six months' notice to 
any staff they intended to make re- 
dundant, any reprieve would have to 
come before the end of March. In 
any case the DES has to meet a tight 
Whitehall timetable which suggests 
an even earlier deadline for any deci- 
sion, probably the end of the 

January. „ , . _ , 

UGC chairman Dr Edward Parkes 
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bigger schools in pnrticulr feel constrained by the 
university's one year planning horizons, nnd some of 
the smaller schools feel they nave been ai a disadvan- 
tage in the succession of internal and external reviews 
of university performance. 

UC feels it would emerge with a healthier grant 
allocation if it received its money directly from the 
UGC and there are few colleges which are happy, 
though for different reasons, imout the block grant 
allocation system employed by London. 

Much will depend upon tne attitude of Professor 
Randolph Quirk, vice chancellor of London University, 
himself from University College. Without commenting 
directly on the move, he said this week, “We must not 
fall into the trap of thinking that change in the mechan- 
ism of funding leads to break-up in itself.'' 

UK accused 
over space 
research cuts 

by Robin McKic 
Science Correspondent 

Britain has been attacked for jeopar- 
dising a five-year European space 
research programme because of its 
'refusal to make more than token 
contributions to its funding. Hie 
accusation was made this week by 
Mr Heinz Wolff, chairman of the 
European Space Agency’s life scien- 
ces working party, who criticised 
British delegates for endangering the 
agency’s £22m series of low gravity 
research projects. 

Mr Wolff said most European na- 
tions had agreed to provide funding 
for the programme according to their 
normal ESA contributions which are 
based on member nations’ gross 
national products - except Britain 
which was offering less than 2 per 
cent, compared with a payment of 
13.8 per cent of the agency’s main 
budget. 

Combined with much smaller re- 
ductions made by France, Holland, 
Spain and Italy, this means the critic- 
al figure of 80 per cent of funding 
for the programme will not be 
readhed - a level of commitment 
required under ESA regulations be- 
ngmaster, of the fore work on projects can be consi- 
rtkntov nf Ruhik dered. Only if it is derided to accept 


UUU cnairman ur uuwwu » n mlleo? - Dr David Slnemaster. of the fore work on projects can De consi- 

has told vice chancellors that it would The cubist movement comrt t ^ f Rubik dered - Only if it is derided to accept 

be “extremely difficult- to convince Polytechnic of the B ank,_ J AfiS the help of Canada, which hiis ESA 

Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State cu bes and other mathematical games at the West ^ndon Imftnte for observf £ s|atus could the pro j e ct be 
tor Education, that it would not cost fflgher Education. Dr Slngmaster was presenting a lecture this week saved( added Mr Wolff . 
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for Education, that it would not cost Higher Education. Dr Slngmaster was presenting a wuun uu ww 
more to run down the systern more on the mathematical properties and educational uses or. the cube and 

slowly although he was preparing fi- t0 y S> 

gures on this point. . : 

sSSSSSS Grant rise to be held to 4% 

cipuls, Dr Parkes stressed, according . David Jobbins ■ those already making contributions 

to confidential minutes, that ‘mini?- j . M immediate will be expected to pay more, 

ters would require ^atSes in the studfnt awards system 


Confirmation that 


tot “I of '> r ‘ £ H 4? r^ u r 

tually reduce their activities to the jui uie c award flnd other radica j proposals 

level envisaged by the UGC the uni- * £ hj st a tement . t0 die Commons had been shelved came In the Com- 
..aHKti; cuutniYi • would have to prove >« Hnw. mnns th« week from Mr William 


verally ^tem would have to prove ^ chancellor Sir Geoffrey Howe, 
to the Oovernmentitslt^tion of “ q that the scales for 

canymg out the planned restrict Dftrent ai contributions would remain 
Ing the associated reduction in m ^ current £410 

staff numbers. ■ . minnitnum award paid to oil students 

Fkures pnvately prepay by the n£>t be infla « 0 n-ptoofed. 

CVCT show that the umveijpes as a announcement means that 

whole could accomodate the reauc- more parents wUi come above the 


continued on page 3 £6,600 residual income threshold and student loans. 


mons this week from Mr William 
Waldegrave, education under- 
secretary. He told MPs that Sir 
Keith Joseph “has at present no 
plans to make changes in the struc- 
ture of the award system”. 

But he added that ministers were 
reconsidering the whole question of 


osals to curb college government are put on ice 

V ■ J ^ XV till u yviivgv C? , . ,h- npce-aitv for new reg- of staff and fell, formal financial 

IMW The initiative for a «v|ew_o f in- o^ofoposal for S a control of iniUiulloM^Olher 


■ Tho . initiative under Us ovm'proposal for a 

■ stnunents and articles governing w Mnnanen t national body. 

changes in leges and polytechmcs c^e ^xhe DES said this week feat the 

over colleaei; and cnntTOversial analysis of eadsting „„„ n wmild be reconvened next 


control of institutions, other areas, 
such as the responsibilities of gov-' 
ernors were considered too sensitive 
for anv change without detailed and 


SKH-'°yer college and cmnfroversial analysis of eadsting con* Tvould be reconvened next for any change without detailed 

b ?en put on ice trols produced by fee c ?j inclI | E P but that its recommendations lenghy consu ta don _wlfe mstitutmn- 

prepared 

-SS Of coirses. . ^JS.^uldbe produced after when 


had been prepared 
college gov- 
'been meeting 
1 hJ-Jjy? thfl n a year. But 
circulated by 

of fe e work - 




toirato and pcUUaally faas, l=.- 
department Was. reluctant to aca 


for the employment and deployment 


Even if the programme goes 
ahead, Britain’s contribution will be 
so small that our scientists will be 
allowed virtually no effective in- 
volvement in low gravity experi- 
ments, despite their importance to 
life sciences and materials research. 

The microaravity programme, 
which would be launched by the 
Space Shuttle, would include Inves- 
tigations of the genetic effects of low 
gravity and radiation, cell differenfa- 
tion, and the perception of gravity 
by organisms and animals. 

But at it last council meeting, the 
Science and Engineering Research 
Council agreed to spend only 
£200,000 on life sciences projects for 
the programme , and rejected all 
proposals for material sciences re- 
search. The Medical Research Coun- 
cil is expected to commit a further 
£20,000 a year to tbe UK program- 
me. And Mr Wolff, who is also head 
of the bioengineering division nl the 
Clinical Research Centre, Harrow, 
believed that the Department of In- 
dustry, the other main Uk contribu- 
tor to European space programmes, 
would then nave to bring this total to 
at least £2m to ensure effective UK 
participation although Its contribu- 
tion is only expected to be in line 
with the resenrch councils'. 

Britain was now in “Ibe ludicrous 
position” of having spent millions of 
pounds on its share of developing 
Spacetnb, the manned oribiter,. .which 
will cany many of the experiments, 
but was refusing to make use of. the 
opportunities it provided. 
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Libraries 
‘starved of 
books’ 

by Charlotte Barry 

Book spending in polytechnics 
slumped for the second year running 
in 1980-81 to only £7m, according to 
the latest figures released by the De- i 
part men i of Education ancf Science, 
ence. 

This 19 per cent decline in spend- 
ing by polytechnic libraries followed 
n drop of 14 per cent in 1979-80. 

Libraries in colleges of further 
education also suffered but showed a 
slight improvement over the previous 
year. Spending lust year fell by seven 
per cent to fvm, while in 1979-80 
the decline was 11 per cent. 

The slump in polytechnic book 
buying is expected to have levelled 
off slightly this year when the final 
figures become available in January. 
But it is feared that a further round 
of cuts next year could have a dis- 
astrous effect on living standards. 

Mr John Cowley, secretary of the 
Council of Polytechnic Libraries, 
said: “We are expecting the de- 
terioration to continue this year but 
not to the same extent. We are ex- 
tremely worried about next year." 

The effects of the cuts on poly- 
technic libraries hns been patchy, 
according to the council. Some have 
been forced to cut staff by between 
10 and 20 per cent, leading to a 
reduction in the quality of service 
and shorter opening hours. 

Many libraries, which have an aver- 
age annual budget of £350,000, have 
protected (he book buying fund at the 
expense of other services such as the 
binding of journals. 

Mr John Davies, director of the 
University, College and Professional 
Publishers Council, warned against 
subjecting book spending Co another 
round of cuts. “This aspect of higher 
and further education has surely 
been eroded ,to the very limit over 
the past; two -years," lie said. 

“Books are central and integral to 
teaching in higher education. If our 
students are starved of books now, the 
next generation is being starved of the 
knowledge , necessary to succeed in 
tomorrow’s world." 


Undergraduates get raw deal g ? ws “ w g 


by Ngaio Crequer 
The growth of research may have 
weakened undergraduate education, 
Professor Sir Bruce Williams, director 
of the Technical Change Centre, 
warned this week. 

Sir Bruce called for a review of 
the effects of research in the Charles 
Carter lecture on “A reconsideration 
of ends and means in higher educa- 
tion" at Lancaster University. There 
had been too much concentration on 
the input rather than output of 
education, he said. 

It was time to review the domi- 
nance of single honours degrees, (he 
academic drift towards the university 
pattern in the public sector, and the 
influence of universities on spe- 
cialization in the schools, he said. 

Over the past 25 years he had 
been increasingly concerned by the 
effects of greater emphasis on re- 
search and the increase in the size of 


departments on undergraduate 
education. More and mare courses 
were broken up and given by diffe- 
rent specialists so that teaching was 
more impersonal and less integrated. 

The small rise in numbers was 
partly due to a failure to provide a 
sufficient variety of programmes in 
secondary and higher education. The 
post-war expansion of education had 
not made a major contribution to 
equality because of staff attitudes 
and the inability of local and central 
Government to be dear about objec- 
tives. 

Sir Bruce said a transition from 
higher education plotting to planning 
would need: 

• more central planning of the pub- 
lic sector and more coordination 
with universities. The plan should 
not be based on manpower needs; 

# a public sector grants committee 
(PSGC) which should inform each 



An Ice cream cart outside Dundee’s Albert Institute, around 1900, one of the 
pictures in a book of rare photographs of old Dundee. Victorian and 
Edwardian Dundee and Droughty Ferry Is by Raymond Lamont-Brown of St 
Andrews University ‘extra-mural department, and Peter Adamson, university 
photographer. It is published by Spectrum. • 


Councils’ control challenged 

by John O Leary , . nothing less than a betrayal of pie- local responsibility. Institutions such 

roe leader of the college principals, sent and future students.'. as Ealing College had much to lose, 

Mr Neil Merritt, last week issued a Mr Merritt said: “If the local an- he said herauap war Mihirh 


Mr Neii Merritt, last week issued a Mr Merritt said: “If the local au- he saidT because each year which 
challenge to the local authorities thorities are to discharge their new passed without national planning re- 
over tneir continuing control of high- -responsibilities effectively and thus suited in cuts made without refer- 
er education. • , . retain their control of the major col- ence to quality or type of provision. 

. Speaking at his college's degree leges and the polytechnics, then they 

ceremony in Ealing, Mr Merritt gave- must behave not as a collective Mr “For those in leadership of the 
a gaming that unless urgent .action Bumble but more like Mr Mag- local authorities the challenge is 
was taken to safeguaid major institu- witch". enormous”, Mr Merritt saidT “If 

tlons and courses in hundreds of Major colleges and polytechnics their fight for control of 
other colleges, the gap between the had to be properly sustained and the education at its basest has be 
pubUc sector ami the universities remainder made, either part of cen- only for power, then all of us 
would widen. This would constitute tralized' provision or an exclusivelv be filled with nessim-ism" 


institution of the range of program- 
mes. level of courses, distribution of 
students, and financial formulae and 
fees structures as measures of con- 
trol; 

0 chairmen or women of the UGC 
and PSGC to discuss draft plans be- 
fore submitting them to the Govern- 
ment and after financial allocations 
are known to establish a broad co- 
ordination of programmes; 

• university and college heads to 
meet and report on the range and 
balance of programmes and needs in 
their cities; 

0 greater opportunities for move- 
ment between institutions and prog- 
rammes by the provision of ’‘per- 
formance ladders’*; 

0 funding which recognized the im- 
portance of non-awara programmes. 
University research support should 
enable institutions to increase their 
ratios of academic staff to students. 

Purse strings 

choking 

research 

'by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 
University researchers have now to 
spend so much time seeking funds 
tney can no longer consider commit- 

1 ments to long-term projects, the 
president of the Royal Society said 

j this week. 

In his address to the anniversary 
meeting of the society, Sir Andrew 
Huxley said that although research 
councils were attempting to compen- 
sate for cash cut from university 
budgets, they could no longer back 
the amount of work they used to 
fund. 

“More and more of a research 
worker's time is spent in writing 
grant applications and more ana 
more of his colleagues' time goes in 
judging them". Sir Andrew said. 
This meant a researcher was discour- 
aged from commitments to long-term 
projects, such as research into evolu- 
tionary studies which were causing 
considerable controversy among sci- 
entists at present. 

"The dual support system tor 
which we are envied by our col- 
leagues in other countries, has been 
reduced to a shadow of what it used 
to be, and is in danger of being 
totally obliterated under pressure 
from the cuts in university finance 
that were announced this year.” 

The almost total stoppage of new 
appointments caused by the cuts 
would also affect the medium-term 
future partly through its direct 
effects and also through discouraging 


enormous 


Sir Keith to decide on APT issue soon 


A final decision on the question of 
recognition fot the Association of 
Polytechnic Teachers is expected 
• soon. 

• j w -Sir Keith Joseph, Secretfity of 
. . ; /State tor. Education, has invited the 
v qdh/tpc itgicrh 1 to put: its caseMdr A f 
■, :-'' --->at-qn the putrihamfoHhof' edaca-/ 
i. ' uon^ committee to hiqi before he 
decides whethir to confirm his pre- 
decessors provistonar decision in Iti' 
favour - or ldi accept the Complaints 


by other unions that the effect would 
be disruptive on industrial relations. 

Mr Len Murray, general secretary 
of the TUC, and Mr Peter Dawson, 
general secretary of the National 
; Association i Of. Teachers in Farther 
’ and Higher Education ;isawSir Keith 
’ lost wfcek to press the -' Case against 
recognition.' 

Since, Mr . Mark,. Carlisle 
announced this summer that he was 
minded to givd APT a font; civil 


servants have been studying revised 
membership figures for all the unions 
in the funner and higher education 
sector which exclude retired, student 
or unemployed lecturers. 

in the Commons Conservative 
■ MPa Mr ;Michdel Latham (Melton) 
and Mr . Patrick* Cormack (South 
West Staffordshire)' both pressed Sir 
Keith to make an early decision. 

But Labour MP Mr Stan Newens 
(Harlow) said APT represented only 


if , .. ait. w.w- i im luwum amu. u 

Major colleges and polytechnics their fight for control of higher 
had to be properly sustained and the education at its basest has been one 
remainder made either part of cen- only for power, then all of us should 
tralized provision or an exclusively be filled with pessimism". 


a generation of young people from 
entering scientific research . Sir 
Andrew said. 

And he added a plea that if it was 
found that; universities could not 
cope with cuts, combined with salary 
rises and overseas student funding 
reductions, then “provided a uni- 
versity shows it is moving in the right 
direction," the Government should 
relax both the speed and severity of 
the cuts. 

There was also a danger to scien- 
tific research in that raiding depart- 
mental funds was an easy way of 
avoiding or reducing redundancies. 
“There is, a : temptation to ciit out 
specialist minority fields, which are 
expensive to the university but which 
are unique . arid need to be main- 
tained from a national viewpoint. 
The need to maintain ’centres of 
excellence' . was one aspect of the 


Government accused of closing door to opportunity 

it* 1960s was led against : this backed 


The wrong 
prescription on 
health charges 

Negotiations should begin to 
more reciprocal agreements „ 
health care, rather than going J 
with plans to introduce charV S 
foreign visitors and sturf, J 
United Kingdom Council for (W, 
Student Affairs urges in a 
published this week m 

In its report. Overseas Stndmui 
the NHS; the Wrong Prescripria X 
council argues that it would be follyfo 
the Government to ignore reactions 
full-cost fees. It would do better t 
restrict itself to improving administo- 
tive arrangements and guidance <n 
existing regulations. 

Officers of UKCOSA are seek™ 
a meeting with Dr Gerard Vaughu 
the health minister, to discuss tin’ 
report, which is seen os a hsi 
attempt to persuade the Govern™ 
to drop the plans. A working pariy « 
still engaged in drawing up detaikd 
proposals for introducing chirp 
early next year. 

Ministers judge 
membership row 

Ministers are unlikely to accept Ik 
case for voluntary student onka 
membership put forward by wouW-k j 
Manchester Polytechnic student Fnl j 
Soden, 

In the Commons this week Mr Wi- 
liam Waldegrave, under secretary fir : 
higher education, warned (hat wft- ; 
holding of pari of the fees calcultd ■ 
to cover student union membership 
would be a difficult precedent b ■ 
accept. “Students could then regard 
themselves free not to contribute ike 
part of their fees covering depart- 
ments they do not use," he laid. 

Principal dies 

Dr Lionel Butler, principal of IM 
Holloway College, University n 
London, died last week, aged 3/. Dt 
Butler had been principal since 
and was previously professor o' 
medieval history at St Andrew 
versity. He was chairman of the uni- 
versity Entrance Requirements Coro- 
mi t tee, and of London's library re- 
sources coordinating committee. 

Work study 

Britain’s first iwstgrmhide . dl J*2 i 
In employment and planning j 

launched by Middlesex ■ 

Seven of the first U students alia* 
lug one day a week for the wJJJ 
i work for local authorities, an : 

j be analysing the effect of ^ . 

trends on local employment probie®- 

Rector chosen ; 

A financial consultant wh J®. 


redunna educational opportunity : far It hits- token its figures, fn 
young Scottish people" when the 'Scottish/ Education. :Depn 
number dt potential Scottish students', which regularly produce* atari 


J" JWDB. on. a scale, and "This is backed up by a further 

from the whhiKK. nS!S.-Si COt .i, be a ? W . ev L e , d projection which shows that the 
smrtnient 6 population pf Scotland will be the 


that -The future pT Scotland 'depends secondary school. , • ' • “vi ■ iFSff 5®*™* of rc «* reh and in ' 

on opening; itopis ro edMcation fol* ; : Uhg-tenri plarining |hp : d^a^rf- ncy “ M,d also ** 



ut — „ micros 1 *,.- 

Involved designing 0 
based assisted learnt F 
for clinical chemistry. 
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Police act at dawn 
to end poly sit-in 

bv DoVhT J oSbins allowed them in. “We are allowing 

a massive police operation this week finance office staff in to do the 
Sided a 12-day occupation of the the wages," he said. 

Polytechnic of Central London, but In a letter to trade union repre- 
sent leaders warned they would sentatives. Dr Adamson says he wel- 
MQtioue direct action aaainst cuts comes the decision by Mr John Be- 
mfdfid to eliminate a £600.000 de- van, ILEA s director of education, 
jw. to send in the audit team. 

Scotland Yard would not discuss “I and my colleagues consider 
the police strength, but Mr Pat that this exercise, whatever criticism 
Rrrden, the student union president, of PCL may emerge, can only be of 
Jj 100 policemen had entered the ultimate benefit to PCL." 

Meet Street building at 5 am on The polytechnic was closed by last 
^tteaday. week's one day strike by some staff. 

estimated 100 students were- Employees are to be paid for the day 
knifed in the building whe the - but those unwilling to accept the 
polict inived. They had been ex- money on grounds of conscience are 
Cains the court order obtained by being invited to give it to one of two 
ke polytechnic for possession of the chanties - either the polytechnic 


foiWM lo be executed more than a nursery or a Camden community h-Lh, aibLui. - »..i r „ . 

SkSp, and had agreed to resist organisation. Union officials scatter a bag of seed 

eviction passively. In the event, PCL unions who met Mr Neil Department of Education to symbo. 



Kirklees \ 
presses poly 
for changes 

by Charlotte Barry 
Academic staff at Huddersfield' 
Polytechnic are resisting proposals by 
Kirklees Council to alter the jnein- 
bership of the polytechnic’s ■■ gov- 
erning body. 

The National Association '■ of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education said the proposals were 


Union officials scatter a bag of seed corn on the pavement outside the a positive reversal of college demo- 

cnuuK. M—.— - — — Department of Education to symbolize the Government’s destruction cr ?9J ;" 1i n . nnnnc „ e „ nrnnnBa » 

there was no trouble, Scotland Yard Fletcher, chairman of ILEA’s further of Britain's future. On the right is Jim McArthur, chairman of the in^de ro mun^ oS 

. ... f . and higher education subcommittee inner London region of Natfhc. Second from the left is Mike Loosley, 

London Education Authority matter of weeks. “I said I would — .Pfc 

lo help the polytechnic draw up regard it as a priority to get back to PnllpOPC T*Clllv Qfldllicf nnfn al nuthoritv b fnslcad of ^^the jlov^ 

^ ne coifrTkd^ sSt l ^ by colleges rany against cuts erii aiiVwniuii^wU^ 

jot Ibt^ rector an extension to the The PCL occupation is likely to cam P a ‘fi n mounted by college mated that 5500 of its 7(100 members appropriate bodies. 

5 weeks he’ has to find ways to arise at this weekend’s National Un- n f C E|^ in ,he ca P ilal were involved in thc du J? e .w^ 1 ijjlft L" ty of “"inlemailv 

ichieviM this by the summer of ion of Students conference, in the 3&.SKtek pr ° tCSt ' derted staff Soveroors and haveone 

!®* ^ I" I Dozens of rallies, meetinas and In Manchester Mr David Tries- from each of the five faculties and 


“totally unacceptable . 

A governing body subcommittee is 
looking at the plan put forward by local 
government officers. 

Mr Harry Lahmers, secretary of 
the Natfhc coordinating committee, 
said: “They represent a massive 
negation ot thc principle of the 
autonomy of the institution, of high- 
er education in the public sector and 
a positive reversal of college demo- 
cracy.” 

The union opposes a proposal to 
include 12 council representatives on 
the governing body instead of thc 
present 10. Nine members from in- 
dustry, commerce and the profes- 
sions would be appointed by the loc- 
al authority, instead of by thc gov- 
ernors, after consultation with thc 
appropriate bodies. 


1983. He has an extra eight days shape of a no confidence motion in 
bom the end of the occupation Mr David Aaronovitch, NUS presi- , 
which prevented staff from getting to dent. 

the jxsYtechnic’s finance office. •Students at North East London 
W Bryden said that if students Polytechnic occupied one of the in- 
had realised that officials needed to stitution’s major buildings in a 48- 


versities intensified this week. elected staff governors and have one 

Dozens of rallies, meetings and In Manchester Mr David Tries- from each of the five faculties and 
exhibitions are being staged to show man, chairman of Nalihe's HE com- one elected by secret ballot among 
the role polytechnics and colleges mittee, warned that the interim body all academic staff. Nalfhe and the 
play in the economic, industrial and to administer public sector colleges staff assembly want five elected from 
social fabric of the country. should not be turned into the “cut- the staff assembly and three from the 

In London thousands of lecturers ting arm of the Treasury". And the academic board. At present four are 


52? E-Jr T 1 In L °ndon thousands of lecturers ting arm of the Treasury". And the academic board.’ At present four are 
pt at the books they would have hour protest at the threatened cuts. took part in a mass j ve demonstration union’s education secretary. Mrs from the academic board and two 

.. — ■ — — — - — — — — against Environment Secretary Mr Janey Rees, told a one day confer- from the staff assembly. 

n * • • -m s-m a Michael Heseltine’s plans to curb ence’ in London that the interim The council also wants to reduce 

local government spending. Forty-five body was "doomed" if the Depart- the number of elected representa- 

colleges and four out of the five ment of Education saw it merely in fives on the academic board from 15 


Scots principals say there is 
no money for redundancies 

by Olga Wojtas and The university was conducting a 

ipo Crequer ballot to decide whether to close the 

fai&h university principals have faculty of education, school of 
r «a«l the Governmenf that unless architecture and some departments. 
£ae is a change in policy, redun- At Aston, the university has prap- 
j»c ) notices will have to go out in osed a new early retirement scheme 
™td), with the universities unable which would give up to 50 tenured 


The council also wants to reduce 
the number of elected representa- 


inner London polytechnics were terms of rationalization. 


to 10 and increase the ex-officio 


dosed following dedsions from at "The Government must ensure it membership. 

least 50 of the 80 branches ot the to become a credible body which can Natfhe is also concerned that the 


“usefiilKs financial year they the numbers c 
mi have used up their readily need to shed, 
available resources and would be Cambridge 

Sa.olta 15 rangin * from far ?&! 
Ttowghoul Britain universities are duced spendir 


ment of Education and Sdence reg- 

- _ _ • w , ulations and thc articles of govern- 

Work training Leader threatens attenipt by the tarmer Q)I1 . 

1 j • 1 10 resign servative-controlled Kirklees Council 

nan de Vised 6 four years ago to increase industrial 

Mr' ■ The National Union of Students' representation on the governing 

A two-stage plan to make education vice-president with responsibility for body sparked off a stom of protest 
and trainme available to all vouna welfare matters is to resign if a plan- from governors, staff and students 
SStaSf d«wn up b^lbi «d 2D p. cent cut father budget and tfe authority wn. told by the 
r „ Mnnnnwer .Services Commission It Roes ahead this weekend. DES to think again . 

Cambridge dons voted 694 to 205 | s to go to the Employment Secret- Ms Hank Hastings, the only lode- The -ndint^Wtra 8 

«0 approve 8 ., financial pritgramme ary. who 1, due toVnonnce in ,10 C-d- « - J* 


Students' 


with the universities unable which would give up to ou tenurea ’ • ° a a 

compensation. lecturers an extra 35/ per cent lump n | an tO rCSIgll 

They told Mr William Waldegrave, sum on top. of-exiSfing compensation 019.11 Q6V1SCQ . _ . , onwSflfi 

Bader secretarv for hioher pdurnfinn schemes With three different Mr • The National Union of Students representation on the governing 

■ho attended a meeting of all Scot- schemes now in operation, Aston is A two-stage plan to make education vice-president with responsibility for body sparked off a aP™ ■£322 

^principals, that by the end of the approaching, by voluntary means, and training available to all young welfare matters is to resign if a plan- ant } d St ulf t he 

^ersi ties' financial' year they the numbers of staff it said it would workers has been drawn up by the ned 20 per cent cut in her budget andthe to1 ^ by the 

*<ni!d have used up their readfiy need to shed. Manpower Services Commkion. It R°« ahead I this weekend. D S aufailinc 

»«ubble resources and would be Cambridge dons voted 694 to 205 | s to go to the Employment Secret- Mf Uank Hastings, the only lode- Tb* P^ 1 
«nyinp deficits ranging from to approve a financial programme ary, who is due to announce in 10 pendent Left member of the execu- the 

^w.Qwtoflm. for 1981/2 which involves some re- days what the Government has de- five, is to ask the NUS conference in tor on 

taa,?ri t ain„„iveni«ie S a re depending and drawing on .he ci<ffd.,o do, .bon. refanning and U. vee and .o bach bar 


with the cuts. At Liver- university’s reserves. Oxford has extending training as a whole. 


Professor Robert Whelan, the 
r? Cancel lor, told court that the 


seeking 
. “If thc 


; only a token 4 per cent 
e larger cut goes through f 


floproved an end to undergraduate The commission is going to start cut. If the larger cut goes through l Mr 
teaching in the honours school of by expanding the existing small, uni- would have to implement it. and I polytf 
I ufu^niinnai nr P n n r a Hnn nrnirrnm- am not prepared to oversee the des- make 


r cent nistrafion by senior polytechnic staff. 
Qugh F Mr Ken Durranos, rector of the 
and I polytechnic, said he was unable to 


©fcdfil ^K^badoa,,. 

5? 300 posts in the next three vears. small cut in its recurrent grant, 1984-85. At the same tune, it is • 

£ea ff we manage to avoid re- achieved a surplus this year of setting up a high level task group, — 

^oes we shall still have a forms £132.000 and expects to be able to like the one which devised the Youth 


W e shall still have a large £132,000 and expects to be able to like the one wluch devisea me routn 

■Nkt of posts frozen for some cope. Opportunities Programme, to work 

lo come, he said. At Chelsea College, London, Sir out details and a timetable for a 

At Bristol, the vice chancellor, Sir Cyril Philips, chairman of the police comprehensive scheme to cowr sj 


m, n 11,1 ,uc «« cnanceiior, air wytii I limpi — — / , : r-- , — ____ „ ,k_ u nPP 

^ Merrison, told court that even complaints board, who was asked to school leavers, whetberthey are 
ngorous pruning and use of chAir an external review of the col- starting work or unemploywl. 
the .annual deficit in 1983/4 lege’s work, told senate that stan- The plans are conta uied jn th 


BnnlJ L utiivH III 

rJo cannot get through this 

S St 8urv ^ VP “ the y ears 

S , shedding staff by 


chAir an external review of the col- starting work or unemployed., 
lege’s work, told senate that stan- The plans are contained m the 
dards were comparable with any i commission s draft report on its con- 
other institution in the country. | suitalions with industry, education, 
Salford University has written to and P*er mterests^on ite New 


Courses 


Survive in the years Salford University nas wririen to a™ yiu« . i ™ *r 
2 wjthout shedding staff by ail candidates telling them about Training Initiative ^po^ls. The 

, . . we estimate courses which have been modified or HTl °bjectij« foSSfor all 

A f> be m balance by 1983/4, we discontinued. This year home ap- form, vocationa! P;®P a ^° n , f 

^have tp lose iHt^i about’ 400 plications went' up by. 10 'per cent, g People 


of nearly 5 per cent. 


SlOOm s limming fund likely for universities 


WSSB" eight ^ eara t0 rc ' the Dr mkes also told the vice chan- 

W tufe . t0 the required the consent, of all ministers. ,, there W as increasing evidence : 

estimated that 6,100 He ur ged the Scottish pnncioakte “'f s ^ ere G ^ n S 
! would need to send the DES as much hard informs t be relationship between ex- 

i P«V rc ^ant under present tion as possible atojg Siture on reiurrenfgraqt and on 
l MT Wiilii,' - ' redundancies, jeopardised subjects, penquure ^ ^ c KCtor 

l ; stSIr MP. and the drop m student numbers. . stu affected. 

? higher education, “We have been . ^ sa jd he wanted by the end of 

^ ^ urgency and the general argument, but the hard facts . ^ B university would 

M&i felt Wthin the DES of what the cuts mean tq eadi uni- January wnen^ ^ ^ ^ 

when he versity have yet to appear, Jj its recurrent commitments. He 

of la8 ^ week- “We are competitors for very scarce meet its rec ld b ase 

■ eoceffiJ.. 1 Meeting of the Confer- resources, and if we are to get to accepie . rvcp redundan-. 


higher education, “We have been bombards 
•Na toit w- • urgency and the general argument, but the har 
.ffiS 8 felt wthin the DES of what the cuts mean tq eat 
SiOT-jfeuding when he visited versity have yet to appear, h 
Hb told ot. last week. “We are competitors for very 


- of . t* 1 ® Confer- resources. 

^ubiirDh^T^ Dtjjveraty Courts in those rtsj 
rainis - mem 801 


have been bombaraeo wun hy the end of 

argument, but the hara raas T . hen B university would 

the cuts mean to each uni- Jan ry Qy/ mone y order to 

lave yet to appear, he sud. n recurrent commitments. He 
t competitors for very scarce me M s jversiti6s would base 

is. antTjf we wetqgeMo on the CVCP redundan-. 

- 


The Careers Research mAf* 
and Advisory Centre 

1982 COURSES 

Future Patterns In Education, Training and Work 
30-31 March 
CAMBRIDGE 

This conference has been planned to bring together aoademio staff and 
company personnel Involved with the planning and future ol sandwich and 
continuing education and industrial training. 

Admissions to Higher Education 
5- 8 April 

College ol St. Paul and St. Mary, CHELTENHAM. 

This annual CRAC course provides an opportunity (or guidance and admis- 
sions staff to discuss admissions problems and practice, and lo be informed 
about the Implications for admissions of current trends In. higher education 
and graduate employment. 

For further details ptoaae apply lo: 

The conference Office, CRAG, Bateman Street, Cambridge CB2 1LZ, at 
telephone 0223 89811 (after 1.1.81 354851). .. was 
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Scientists must learn to tap EEC funds Help for" 

by Robin McKie in the form of research contracts, is bargaining and pressure going on which it was f r f se "^' (tCDriVCd 

Science Correspondent particularly in the fields of energy, all the time and this includes re- there *°“ ld b ®' e “ L^j?j!£?„ a j5 * ‘ 

Scientists in British universities are Taw materials, environmental and search.” . [” of international 8 ex P r4-n J 

failing to attract their share of Com- agricultural research. However, Mr Silver | acknowledged flexible teams of international ex CTilQPlIfC 

mon Market cash for research, a “Britain gets 15 per cent of that that a major stumbling block for P e |J?- 

conference was warned in St remaining £50m and that is a lot less British university scientists was the Th** J*|v n _ ds If. LyWiL 8 w by Ngaio Crequer 

Andrews this week. Mr Cyril Silver, that it should be getting," said Mr fact that the EEC only paid half the EEC document. Set entiftc and Tech- ^ London School of 

head of the EEC's industrial Silver. costs of a project while the host meal Research ™ idn lmDerial C Q lll^^ 

search, said it was crucial that sden- For university scientists to take institute was expected to pay the Community whichwas presented at students from 

Lists learned how to tap this source - advantage of programmes such as a rest. In France, the government eo- the conference. This criticizes cur- Jflwt 

particularly as it had been proposed £1 6m package of environmental pro- oouraged umversitiesby providing rent ,7" a S min ation ** 

to double EEC research budgets jects anno 
over the next five years. act quickly 

“Common Market research money must be ao 
is bitterly fought over by member ses about 
countries. Nevertheless there is requires 1 
money available and I do not believe with “the 


mination. 


:s about likely programmes which the research councils for cash but changing circumstances; nor t on the B rivto S ,f 

squires knowledge and contacts this was not guaranteed and often • Member states tackling too many P ori ™ Tb* 

ith “the right people" in London took far too long to gain approval, problems, and dissipating their JSSents in Octoto 1982 t 


that British universities are getting and Brussels: ' Another method was to charge uni- efforts; V 

enough of it," Mr Silver told the In particular it was crucial for re- versity overheads on the project • Lack of close industry-public re- 
conference on “Financing of Re- searchers to know the British mem- which meant its contribution could search relations. Th ™ 

search'’ organized by the Steering here of the EEC's advisory commit- be written off by the EEC. Howev- To improve matters, the EEC re- . y * JJ ° J' ave ^ 

Committee for Staff Development at tee for programme management who er, Mr Silver admitted there was no port proposes concentrating funds on “ , P r P ™“°" Jr)? 6 - “■ 


Scottish Universities. 


tee for programme management wilts Cl, 1V1J Jiiv&j auiliuibu lUGiw woj ixvs pun piwpuavn wuwimnuu^ lunvu vn i . i • v t Ait ^ 

dealt with applications. These UK set pattern to follow and the success centres, either public or private, that nas noi yer worsen ont tow to 

oufd be in sympathy with of universities depended on their are seen to be carrying out research ™ 5lu “ en «- A spaxeinin ud 


He revealed that £!50m was pro- members shoufi 
vided for research by the EEC last our university 
year. One-third of this went to the achieve this sh 


year. One-third of this went to the achieve this should be briefed and 
Community’s four research centres; informed about contract applications, 
another third went on fusion re- “Brussels is a somewhat oriental 
search; and the rest was distributed machine," added Mr Silver. “There 


sympathy with of universities 
osals and to own initiatives. 


' universities depended on their are seen to be carrying out research I, "“ “*® A spoKemn md 

vn initiatives. of ultimate benefit to the community l “ Ht although colour .would not be t 

Yet it was critical for universities and to boost those centres of collec- requirement tne likelihood is ft# 


Social work 
teachers for 
‘secrecy* 

by Charlotte Barry 


Final bid 
to solve 
union row 

by David Jobbins 


Social work heads in universities and A final attempt is to be made to 
polytechnics have accused the Cen- avoid referring a disagreement be- 


tral Council tor Education and tween two teaching unions over 
Training in Social Work of secrecy organization in Northern Ireland to 
over its plans to carry out n major the TL1C disputes committee, 
review ot courses. A long senes of talks between the 

The council is planning to scruti- National Association of Teachers in 
nize the content of courses leading to Further and Higher Education and 
the Certificate of Qualification in So- the National Association of School- 
rial Work (CQSW1 and the Cerlifi- masters/Union of Women Teachers 
catc in Social Services (CSS). It will has failed to resolve the question, 
assess the development of the two It has now been decided that the 


assess the development of the two It has now been decided that the 
qualifications, look at their similar- assistant general secretary of the 
ities and differences and see how TUC, Mr Ken Graham, will chair a 
they have lived up to employers' full day of Calks on December 18 
expectations. between the two side, on the under- 

Heads o! social -work courses in standing that if no agreement U 
the Midlands are angry because they reached the disputes committee will 
fear a ma|or restructuring of educa- be called in. 

tion and training is being planned Only a small measure of progress 
behind their backs. They say the has been made. Tbe unions nave 
council has failed to inform or con- now agreed that members can only 
suit them officially about the im- transfer from one to another if their 
pending review. I subscriptions nre folly paid. 



though there were intellectual id 
practical difficulties about ponfe 
discrimination, he thought Loti 
Scarman was right, although be in- 
ferred the term “affirmative action’. 

Stressing that he was speaking pet- 
sonaily he said it was likely tbai Uk 
school would do something in ihx 
for next year's academic sesto, 
although no discussions Were y* 
under jv ay. 

Professor Dahrendorf also u- 
nouncced that the school hri 
signed an agreement with the Mu- ; 
ican Council for Science and Ted- j 
oology under which 25 Mexican ifr j 
dents a year would take a pn- 
postgraduate course at the liG. 

A deterioration in the staff student 
ratio has been the price LSE bu 
paid for maintaining solvency, it «s 
revealed. The school’s SSR Ms jw 
from 12.15 in 1979/80 to 14.6J n 
1981/2 but Professor Dahrentf ■ 


Dr Bernard Davies, spokesman for 


subscriptions nre folly paid. 


the Midlands group, said: “we warn meat it had with NASfUWT in Eng- spectrometer, purchased mainly through a Science and Engineering oared 
CCETSW to confirm or deny that land and Wales not to poach mem- Research Council grant, will be used to study surfaces and surface staff 
such mows are being made, and if bora in further education colleges, composition of all types of material, particularly steel. In' 

they confirm this we want to know NAS argues that the rules governing : r - • faces 

what consultation procedure will be relations between unions belonging -v* -r , , « • j . t 


wants to extend 


pointed out that 20 years aoK 
ratio was 1:15. The policy 
school was not to go over 1:15- «■ 
cause of the overcrowding, *»■ 
classes had to be given twice. 

About 40 per cent of Lit s «*■ 
dents are now from overseas, m 
pared with the previous average « 
32-35 per cent. The school is « 
to slim in .size to what it was 


the agree- more are due io go to Japan, Moscow and America. The £150,000 vears att0 to 3 817 students (con- - 
T in Eng- spectrometer, purchased mainly through a Science and Engineering Jared with 4,469 now) and to » 


A photo-electron spectrometer, tbe first of Its kind In the world, has 
been installed in the physics department of Aston University. Three 


composition of all types of material, particularly steel. 


S 1 BII. .l. ICC 

In real terms, this year the uj 
faces a 30 per cent cut 



&**«-.**..■.* Newspaper attacks president 

lived Jn this procedure from the Ireland. ■ St Andrew’s University student pre- exaggerate your case so that you can n0 course closures as a result « 

art, added Dr Davies, who e head Natfhe leaders also reject the pre- sident Mr Peter MacMahon has been concede more. We rejected two nights “avinus. 

[ applied social studies at Warwick sence of NASAJWT on the negotiat- strongly criticized by students for his because that was totally inadequate.” 

«X e,S1 ?' j. , , . . ‘°g body for further education lector- handling of a dispute over library More than 1,000 students bad pro- 

.immediate fear is that this era in the province. NAS has been opening hours. Last week MacMa- tested against the reduced opening 

ill qe none with the mini mum or on the committee since the early hon condemned the university's re- hours during a library work-in, he 

’\nmilfnlinn in a hianlii iiifivriihj. eumnau m»I Sin c ■ .1.. j ■ * . ■ . „. p . . J . 


very mue say ana very uiue room or its composiqon 

fox manoeuvre. Its very important , ment of Education. , uc p„ UWFttl lu upcn l[lc UD - monios momionng wmea me ura- contributed * 7 J,uuu. .. 

Sl.hii rM C ri e l ders lh D l - rary for two evenings and this offer versity says revealed it was often Professor Dahrendorf said tbs 
nnSl? y «f!^S C ? ( Pr W .i, mad !i, f i NASAJWT had observed the BndJ- was subsequently wftbdrawn. used by fewer than ten students in student number targets 

points of view other than those of mgton agreements it would not have The student newspaper Aien has the evening. The reduction in hours set for the school were tow 

Sif r d, i „ . beer l ab I e , to r ® cru 'f necessanr accused Mr MacMahon of misstating will save an estimated £15,000 a defend, particularly with 

:d about the nOssibilitv of a merser for a seat. ^ h!??. .ffiUfS i ’ B^p^Cqmmun^ „ 


Sa Tfaf S 'l980s Fund, an appeal^ - 
ched to provide funds , to 
financial hardship to studen ^ 
far provided assistance to 
dents. The fund, d* 1 * 0 *) ^ 
£2m over ten ycars. b^ 
reached £1,126,953. LSE stan « 


from the principal to open the lib- months monitoring which the uni- contributed’ £73 ,000- 


juppr and piore.dircctly ih conjrol V i ■ ♦ v./..;;;, . . ; : y .; r .. -j-;.-' . — • • - 

Postgraduate teacher training course ‘too easy’, says survey 

Age. and .who fell to bring any byBert. Ukige , half the staff »,«h „„iv 60 per :«*! 


kina !of substpritial^ud critical view .Almost half of the tutors in imiveTri s ^^veached head of depart- leagues. Educating lecturers tend to primary tutors, only ^ Pjjfonnaa* 

'■ The gtoup-feejs tyat-lhe review fs educSiion^uSeis too dasy ‘Seven ^Twb^thirds tauoht f n v , ■ . ; About one third come from work- a recommendation to ■ (eacfeiw 

;• beifig, qJed dut: « : the, • yrtbng bUtof lO iectdrera wLld l.^to fail 


beihgV cj 
: tnomemt 
ressute 


;z~z~j~- T ~ 7 :r '' ~ “'“'r i practice is suspect. and six higher education ■" 

6b prospects arQ the woisl in yaais. | qUt.of |0 would fail theater unwitl.-, , ; Tjp tp certt have had full 

faptorv WKlttcn Work hnWf.iii»r .unnrl iimn nmhlnibM*J - ■’ -.«f 


• O — U, IV* luuvvitir »» hft fltC njttW' f 

. ty lecturers, though for professors of performance should^® t 
education the proportion from these or fail test, nearly 
origins is higher. also fail students tor ■ 

Asked If they (hough the present' written work. . h l_u jiten* 


though the present' written work 
easy, 46 per cent: Nearly 20_ 

ill staff 66 per cent ance at all P 


written work. ^ *U*£ 

Nearly 20 per cent be 

ance at all 

compulsory and 40 pet . t 0 n It- 

strict watch should be W ^ ^l 


dents wjh hwt their' fees subsidized revealed In a survey of l 2§5 s V a fr in More nmq ng. pared to recommend failure judged strict watch snomu - ^ 

Mgr watBftN . >30 KSiiy tJeScSl '-JSSi Soff w F ' <m ' '****£ **^9 Practire wd Half of respondenu ^ 

from the Govemmdm following the Hon.! Thb stuvev carried 'out W third , than ja .among staff specjaUtoig In teaching “the PGCE is long en 1 ajjanghj 

announcement that OU fees will rise Leicester Universitv school of educin' ItiHMTi!!o?nn»P UbbS ied : a ■. specific' methods the Mure was 70 per cent, vide an fetroduenon to ® . fln iy 30 
by a further 22 per cent to £120 for a KlWdJo ?rofeS. ' tStiSk ^ ° f ? Univer81ty ^ «*» ■#JTr ose to 75 per ^rit not a satisfactory cog 

— ft® H,. n ,o eh. -armi « sr& zjsx&m. 

'■ ' ' ; . V .'V ; fc 'Cv’-'f -s h r V- •• • '• : ■ 
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Tory call to abolish UGC 


by John O’Leary 

The University Grants Committee 
hoult) either be abolished or radical- 
S° rerorined. a pamphlet published 
jus week by the Conservative Bow 
Group urges. 

Mr Phillip Virgo, chairman of the 
Consemtive Computer Forum, is 
sharply critical of the UGC in the 
pamphlet, Learning for Change, 
which puts the case for greater in- 
vestment in continuing education. 
He argues for a shift of resources 
boo “the 14-21 examination tread- 
riU and from non-vocational to 
vocational education." 

The UGC, which is referred to as 
ftc University Grants Commission, 
ibould be abolished. Mr Virgo pro- 



'A VI 


Aa exhibition to mark tbe centenary 
ef the death of Sir Hugh Owen, 
whose work laid the foundations for 
ftc establishment of university col- 
ktfi In Wales, has been opened at 
Bk library In Aberystwyth which 
tan his name. This photograph of 
Sr Hugh Is one of the exhibits which 
be on show at the university 
wry weekday until January 22. 


A child’s view 
of television’s 
Mr and Mrs 

fla wcljers at Kent University are to 
P™ aB -to>w childrens' understand* 
■8 « the roles of mon nnd women 
wjufliienced by the way they are 
®^ n on television. 

Tm Independent Broadcasting Au- 
JS Riven £14,657 to the rc- 
prqject being headed by Dr 
Durkin, a lecturer in social 


J“ e Pfelecl, InitinUy funded for 
? *** r i "’111 investigate liow clill- 
interpret stereotypes of male 
female behaviour and how they 
to changes iu the way the 
sexes arc characterized on 

fn America suggests that 
£??!!!? betw e e n the amount of 
JJ ■ child spends watching televl- 
tonfei ^ cW,d ’ 8 beliefs about 
E*"* or female behaviour, 
jwcjm have noted that the sexes 
nw H 0 *’ te kvislon In traditional 
ifeL.*: ■ . man W toiigh, strong) 
25SW m assertive, and the 
dependent, less cap- 
^ prestigious and 

<1 £™ . "A three-year-old 

not ^ ^ 

D^Tu 8rowu P tobefl 
W fee next three or 

Vqchjj, w dl understaud what 


employees” should be divorced from 
“the apprenticeship of future 
academics and academic research- 
With the shift towards vocational 
subjects, the average age of students 
would rise from 21 to over till. “Non- 


ESin flnd a ! e ^ S nf hs l 2 em * employees” should be divorced from 

S p a r„ r ofrefere "“ dras - 2s ‘pf rcn i ic “ h T of 

mi/ ;* iu >u . , , academics and academic research. 

Govern™!? ."f™ ? a " nel L of With the shift towards vocational 
and hlu further sub i ecls ' the average age of students 

cu^rem^iinv nf ? 1 ? 0 ■ Indust °'’ lts r would r ' se 21 to over 60. “Non- 
y n f foslenn S venires of vocational education will largely be- 
nf a fh!I n !?i e0Ce u e : x P ens . e come a leisure activity paiu for by 
Hicili?-.? 1 d .*o! eges 0 (_. tec hnology is mature students out of past earnings 
disastrous, the pamphlet maintains, rather than a middle class puberty 
we already train more scientists rite at taxpayers' expense," he says, 
than Japan but only a tenth as many In 20 yeans time, a dozen univer- 
graduate engineers and technicians/' sities could be fully research-based 
^Industry sh^ld proricle at least a and funded by endowments, while a 
third ot the UGC s membership if further dozen colleges or institutes of 
the committee is to survive, Mr Vir- advanced technology might be 
go believes, with no more than a funded by industry. Redundant uni- 
third coming from the universities versities could be converted into re- 
themselves. Alternatively, applied creation and leisure schools ot in- 
research and the “training of future dustrial training centres. 


Universities are failing 
industry, says Horlock 

by Charlotte Barry up to two weeks. The distance Icarn- 

The failure of British universities to ing courses introduced by the Open 
provide adequate technological up- University's continuing education 
dating for industry has been criti- faculty have provided a fresher 
cized by Dr John Horlock, vice alternative to master's degrees, he 
chancellor of the Open University, saw. 

In a lecture for the OU’s Open The preparation of these courses 
Forum series to be broadcast on must include more cooperations be- 
BBC2 this weekend. Dr Horlock tween institutions. "There is a clear 
says that university master’s coutses need for such collaboration between 
in particular have failed to meet in- the OU and the University Grants 


vocational education will largely be- 
come a leisure activity paiif for by 
mature students out of past earnings 
rather than a middle class puberty 
rite at taxpayers' expense," he says. 

In 20 years time, a dozen univer- 
sities could be fully research-based 
and funded by endowments, while a 
further dozen colleges or institutes of 
advanced technology might be 
funded by industry. Redundant uni- 
versities could be converted into re- 
creation and leisure schools ot in- 
dustrial training centres. 


t's needs. Committee institutions, the 44 uni- 

ustry itself has not been blame- versities,” he insists. 


dustry's needs. 
Industry itsel 


The OU courses, particularly in 
L[S in ,inivpr?ftv fnr d fl full the new field of scientific and tech- 
h,™ S "“'OS 1 ™ 1 “pdaling (SATUP) being 


ti. , 

M\ OmnUii- d J sc 9 ver to what ex- 
^ *£ d£ d K nd,n8 b tanuenced 

• ■■ifiyS'™ on television. 


n'h. wui oiso make 

rf^ amines their own 
i 10 8how ad^ts 
' - liyvSPffePt .roles. 

.'!§Ba jfii! & experiments 

; sueht “hout their 

a? hid DMa M . wbaf should Mura- 
Kl s d0 «t home. Then 

oiS - 


by David Jobbins 

A renewed Internal row over the 
college lecturers’ 1982 pay claim is 
threatened this weekend when its 
final shape is to be decided. 

The National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education is split over plans to re- 
verse conference policy and drop a 
flat rate element in the claini. 

Rather than take the decision itself 
the union's executive put the issue to 
regional councils which met last 
weekend. Indications were that the 
regions were still divided between 
unwillingness to breach a conference 
decision and recognition of the need 
for maximum public sector unity. 

The views of regional councils are 
to be discussed by the national salar- 
ies council in London this weekend. 

The TUC public sector unions are 
pledged to a common core claim part 
of which reflects the increase in the 
cost of living. Many unions are hom- 
ing in on 12 per cent as the “going 
rate" for tbe claim, and this was one 
of the options put to regional coun- 
cils by toe Natfhe executive. 

The other option was for the flat 
rate to be additional to the 12 per 
cent claim. , . . , 

The conference resolution had ex- 
pressed the claim in terms of £x + y 

Malaysian students 

Two business executives - one based 
in Britain and one m Malaysia - are 
setting up bursary funds to help 
Malaysian students in fek country. 

The help is mainly aimed at stu- 
dents already talcing higher education 


cent," he said. Were 12 per cent to 
be won, this would give the average 
Natfhe member £6QQ and 6 per cent. 
But if the increase, payable from 

. . ..... i. b.ni .... rn A. nor 


April next year, Is kept near to 4 per 
cent, the difficulties of calculating 
the distribution would be immense. 

Rank and File Is also angry that 
the proposals for a merger of . the 
two lowest salary grades has been 
referred to the salaries review body 
set up to consider the structural pint 
of last year’s claim. 

The review body had been ex- 
pected to produce a report which 
could form the basis of the 1982 
claim. But fee process has taken 
longer than expected and Natfhe has 
speeded up its claim for submission 
before Chr istmas. 

get grant aid 

courses who have been hit by infla- 
tion and higher fees. FtiU details of 
the scheme will be announced in 
about two weeks but it is expected to 
benefit around 50 students a year. 
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STtSlE fundSd by 

Si?? fir n iln a h LSS U ing Council, could be used By full 
rv Hnll Vhn imminent and P art ' time students in convention- 
m l! ? t h’*. nT^n .? r1 universities and polytechnics as 

member of the Finniston committee mnduips for a muster's decree 
on engineer training, points out that mQdules tor a masler s ae S rce ' 
about 200,000 professional engineers All this presents a considerable 
could be in urgent need of updating challenge to the OU which risks 
skills. bankruptcy in providing capital funds 

“The obvious method of updating for courses which could tail to be 

S aduate engineers and scientists is covered by fee income. Dr Horlock 
rough master’s courses in conven- says, 
tional universities but these have The new SATUP programme must 
been singularly unsuccessful in rely on industry to help choose suc- 
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attracting home^ students,’’ he savs. cessful courses. “We also have to 
“Th? Finniston committee noted that insist they put their money where 
in engineering over half the student their mouths are,” he adds. “If 
body at postgraduate level came Japanese companies can send their 
from overseas. graduates to study at Imperial Col- 

Dr Horlock praises the “excellent lege surely UK industries can let i 
records" of the technological univer- their staff have a few hours and a I 
sities like Aston and Salford in run- few pounds to take these new 
rang short updating courses lasting courses we are planning.” 


Natfhe divided over change 
to animal pay claim 
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per cent, and the union’s salaries 
advisoiy committee had recom- 
mended that the £x should be zero. 
Many union members are unhappy 
about abandoning the compromise 
formula. 

Mr Martin Rosier, secretary of the 
left-wing college rank and file group 
within Natfhe, accused the executive 
of deliberately putting forward a 
“self defeating” option in the hope 
that people would go for the 12 per 
cent. . , 

“The formula we want is a half 
and half split between £x and y per 
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North American news* 



‘Freedom’ 

professor 

rebuked 

A Oeorgia University paifesaor who 
spent three months in jail rather 
tnan reveal how he voted on a uni- 
versity promotions committee has 
been sharply rebuked by a United 
States Court of Appeal, 

Upholding an earlier court deci- 
sion to fine or imprison Professor 
James Dinnan for contempt of court, 
the Eleventh Circuit Appeals Court 
said it found “nothing heroic or 
noble” in his action. 

Professor Dinnan went to jail last 
year after refusing 10 divulge now he 
voted on a university committee con- 
sidering whether to grunt tenure to 
Mrs Maija Blaubergs, then a mem- 
ber of the university staff. 

Mrs Blaubergs, who was not re- 

S ointerf or given tenure, sued the 
/ersity for discriminating against 
her because she was a woman. fti a 
hearing in I9R0 Professor Dinnan re- 
fused to tell the court how he had 
voted, on the gro mills that doing so 
would infringe academic freedom. 

But the appeals court decision this 
month said that the professor’s argu- 
ment that academic freedom shel- 
tered him from the obligation to tes- 
tify in court was u not even slightly 
persuasive." 

The three-judge panel concluded 
that academic freedom was an im- 

[ mrtant concept but one that hud its 
imits: “To rule otherwise would 
mean that the concept of academic 
freedom would give any institution 
of higher learning carte blanche to 
practise discrimination of aii types.” 
The judges also rejected a second 
argument that Professor Dinnan's rc- 
fusul to reveal how he had voted was 
justified by a common law privilege 
designed to protect the secret ballot. 

That privilege. . the court ruled, 
•wfti designed to protect the political 
process and could not be extended to 
employment decisions. 

The opinion continued; “No one 
compelled Professor Dinnan to take 
part in the tenure decision process. 
Persons occupying positions of re- 
sponsibility, like Dinnan, often must 


Carnegie cohorts look for new direction 

A bold attempt to rekindle the flick- -A America’s most influential private voice on education policy. Wiih , 

ering optimism of America’s be- ’ r ^ %a broad charter requiring It to enhance the quality of education, Ih? 

league red universities was made in * 'jif' Foundation has conducted landmark inquiries into every aspect of tb 

Washington last week at the 75th jHrf nation’s educational affairs, “ 


make difficult decisions. The con- 
sequence of such responsibility is 
that occasionally the decision-maker 
will be called upon to explain his 
actions." 

. Professor Dinnan, who has re- 
ceived widespread support from the 
higher education community, intends 
to take his appal to a higher court, 
his resolve stiffened by a ruling in a 
similar case In another court which 
appeared to uphold the secrecy. 

In a decision this month, a federal 
district judge in New York ruled that 
members oF a tenure committee at 
the City University of New York 
• were not obliged to reveal how the 


LiiKH»aiiW'WimTrir«iu<iiL-»«i4riLsniim>’irtrar 


had resulted in a claim of race discri- 
mination. 

Meanwhile, the American legal 
system is becoming increasingly con- 
fused about the interpretation of 
legislation enacted in 1972 to outlaw 
sexi discrimination in education. 

The legislation. Title IX of the 
education amendments, said that no 
pereon should be excluded; oh the 
grounds 'cfsax, ftqrrj tiny educational 
programme or activity"’ ^receiving 
federal funding, ..... V ; . / : , 
ut . tit a flurry of recent cases 
erentcouifs have reached oppo- 
site decisions on whether: the law is 
’ ; to apply to all, parts of an 
institattan's: activities, whether or not 




■ Ah appeals court iti Boston: ruled 
this month that Title IX ; only cov- 
ered activities which reccK’ed direct 
federal aid: It dismissed a sek discri- 
mination complaint by a former Har- 
vard law student, oil the grounds 
thsrtho law school was not a direct 
recipient of government funds. 
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from Peter David ■ 

WASHINGTON • „. 

A bold attempt to rekindle the flick- A 

cring optimism of America’s be- 5a 

league red universities was made in * 

Washington last week at the 75th Wg 

anniversary celebration of the Carne- 

gie Foundation, the nation’s unique 'agj ' ’ WM 

and educations l^oli.ina ^attended ^ V *yv ..|w 

a colloquium at Georgetown Univer- • •, . 

sity to near Dr Ernest Boyer, former • 

US Education Commissioner and . 

current president of the foundation, ’ ’ 

call for a reaffirmation of the nation- ■•mtgL 

ai significance of higher education. 

Higher education, he admitted. ^ 

was suffering from an ennervating 
loss of confidence and “a nagging 

feeling that it is no longer at the vital JudW'J IHH h 

centre of the nation’s work.” But its Dr Boyer: ‘higher education lacks 
contribution was more important confidence 1 
than ever, not only in teaching and 

research, but in enabling citizens to citizens would make critical decisions 
participate in national life. on the basis only of blind faith in 

In an anniversary essay written one or another set of professed ex- 
with Mr Fred Hcchinger, president pens. 

of Hie New York Times Foundation, "We do not propose that adult 
Dr Boyer said that the universities education be reduced to endless 
needed to act to combat the growing seminars on world affairs. However, 
“civic illiteracy” of the American civic education seems to us to have a 
people. special place in this emerging prog- 

In 1979, he said, millions of Amer- ramme. What we need, perhaps, is a 
icans sat in front of their television new adult education degree -- a 
sets during the Three Mile Island bachelor's master's in civic education 
crisis listening to experts talk about - to give this new priority the stature 
“rems” and “cold shutdowns” in and credibility it deserves.” 
what seemed like a foreign language. Dr Boyer combined his appeal for 
Ordinary citizens were equally baf- a new mission for higher education 
fled by the technical debates on nu- with a frank analysis of the political 
clear arms or the future of the water ttnd financial problems which had 
supply. created an unprecedented mood of 

"Today, public policy circuits crisis in American universities, 
appear to be dangerously over- He said that for the first time in 
joaded. In frustration, many Amer- nearly half a century the nation's 
icons now seek simple solutions to higher education system was not 
complex problems, they turn to re- caught up in some urgent national 
pressive censorship, align themselves endeavour. 

with narrowly focussed special in- In the 1930s Roosevelt had 
forest groups, ■ retreat into 'nostalgia popularized- the .“brains trust'' toixes- 
for a world that never was, succumb cue the American economy-, in the 
to the blandishments of glib electro- 1940s the government and the uni- 
nic soothsayers or - worst oF all - versifies collaborated in building up 
simply withdraw completely, con- the national science research base; 
vinced that nothing can be done:” aftei the war campuses were mobit- 
Hlgher education bad a special ized to implement the Marshall plan 
obligation to combat this growing for European recovery and in the 
illiteracy about public issues. Dr 1950s Eisenhower turned to the uni- 
Boyer said. The nation’s colleges and versifies for an answer to Sputnik 
universities could become systemati- “-Today, campuses are not bell 
cally engaged in the civic education called upon to win a global war ' 
of adults without arty dilution of build Quonset huts Tor retumii 
academic vigour. veterans. They are not trying to be 

Unless Americans found . belter the Russians to the moon, or gearii 
ways of educating themselves as up to implement new programme 
citizens, they ran the risk of drifting as in the heady days of the new de: 
unwittingly into a new dark age in the new frontier and the great s 
which small cadres of specialists ciety. Today higher educati 
would control knowledge and appears to be adrift because, in soi 


Henry Pritchett, the foundation’s first president, came from ih. 
Massachussetts Institute of Technology and presided for 25 years m 
a series of Carnegie reports which had far-reaching consequences f? 
higher education. Most spectacular of all was the Flexner report 1 
medical education, which put science at the centre of medical Irak 
lng, brought the medical schools into America's university system and 
put many private medical colleges out of business. 

The past 13 years of the Foundation’s history were dominated br 
the Carnegie Commission and later Council on Higher Education 
organized by the foundation’s third president, Clark Kerr. The series 
of research studies and policy analyses conducted by the council 
resulted in scores of books and reports which constitute the most 
thorough analysis of higher education in America or any other 
country. Membership of the Carnegie board is still one of the highest 
honours that can be bestowed on American university leaders. 


universities could become systemati- “Today, campuses are not being 
cally engaged in the civic education called upon to win a global war -or 
of adults without arty dilution of build Quonset huts Tor returning 
academic vigour. veterans. They are not trying to beat 

Unless Americans found . belter the Russians to the moon, or gearing 
ways of educating themselves as up to implement new programmes, 
citizens, they ran the risk of drifting as in the heady days of the new deal, 
unwittingly into a new dark age in the new frontier and tho great so- 
which small cadres of specialists ciety. Today higher education 
would control knowledge and appears to be adrift because, in same 

The universities had impetus . . . from Roosevelt’s brains trust ... in 1 
working for an ans wer to sputnik. Where should it come from now? 


respects, the nation is adrift.” 

Dr Boyer said the loss of confi- 
dence was also being fuelled by the 
certainty of a rapid tall in the num- 
ber of university-age young people in 
the United States and tne equally 
rapid reduction of federal support 
for university research ~ between 
1964 and 1980 federal spending on 
research declined by 43 per cent, he 
said. 

The cuts in research would force 
universities to turn to industry for 
support, a policy fraught with risks. 
Competition between firms could 
undermine the open exchange of re- 
search findings and shift the initiative 
in research from the individual scho- 
lar to the corporate manager. 

He continued; “For practical and 
creative reasons, new research 
alliances must be explored and in- 
dustry support will be required 
where government leaves off. Still, 
we conclude that regardless of that 
alliance, all academic research 
should be pursued under the full 
control of the investigator whose suc- 
cess is judged by academic peers. 
And we believe the time has come 
for the nation's great research uni- 
versities to develop such policies in 
which such safeguards are made ex- 
plicit." 

Dr Boyer's warnings on industrial 
support for university research were 


taken further by Dr Donald Ken- 
nedy, president of Stanford Univers- 
ity, which has just received $12m 
from private corporations for a new 
microelectronics centre. 

Dr Kennedy warned the collo- 
quium that even a sharp increase in 
private support would be unlikely to 
compensate for the loss of federal 
government research funding. Stan- 


ford, for example, would have to 
increase its endowment six times to 
maintain its present research effort 
without government help. 

Even so the universities needed to 
tread carefully in their relations will 
industrial research sponsors. “We 
need to do some careful work to 
establish conditions for a new rela- 
tionship which is coming whether m 
like it or not," he said. 

The strong incentive which 
biotechnology nad created for fum 
to acquire the proprietorship of basic 
research ideas would result in 1 
troubling confusion of roles. Univer- 
sities would have either to become 
entrepreneurs themselves - and risk 
alienating staff in subjects witowt 
commercial applications - or wort 
out specific licensing arrangements 
with outside companies. 

Dr Kennedy advised univetsibes 
not to prop up their tottering 
science research activities by da* 
ing funds from the already-weaK*' 
humanities and social sciences. Coie 
disciplines in both areas needed w 
be sheltered from the recession in 
public spending. 

A far more ruggedly politick 
analysis of the American aw*®? 
crisis was provided by Dr 
Brademas, former Democratic 
gressman and now president of N*« 
York University. 

He told the colloquium that in 

only a few months of office™ 
Reagan administration had rewwj 
the bipartisan support of hgw 
education which hao prevai ed snw 
the war. The president's .pottieMf 
said, "endanger our national se 
ity. our economic strength, ana 
individual and social wellbeing- 


rebuildiug Europe ... in searching for a national research base • ■ • 
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Stanford takes a partner and cashes in on the chips 


from Charlotte Beyers : 

: ' : pal6 alto, 

Stanford University in California is 
embarking 011 q ; major partnership 
Wfih private ; industry which should 
result iq - mote -efficiently designed 
silicon chips.' Sixteen companies have 
contributed S12rri to establish a, cun-: 
tre ifor integrated systems, 

, Four professors ' from 1 tlio depart- 
ment of electrical, engineering; con- 
ceived; the idea Tor the new centre. ' 
Dr John Unvilfi; the. 1 centteV cb- i 
director, said: "We wanted ' to take 
advantage of , fotf ( tfpfi. fqr ^O , 


years the number of elements . on >8 
silicon chip has 1 'doubled and the 
price lias stayed the same., 

: capability lias increased a 
million- times with the result ' that 
something voi*y ! . stfiall and . very 
powerful is' also quite inexpensive/ 
Dr Unvjll claimed that the - joint 
venture would benefit industry; gov. 
ernment and the university: .It jtould 
give Industry access to important ' re^ 
Search and enhance the .university's 
understanding ■ Of bianufactyrcrs and 

employers- . ■ :* ! 

' Thevcent^:.alreat|y has ian SSm 
contract frqni ihq defence, 


ment, half of which will be. spent! on 
a n?w silicon processing plant. ' 

Stanford students and staff will riot 
..be involved in the direct production 
of the chips but will discuss the fun- 
damental problems and explore pro- 
duction techniques, Dr Llnvill said. 

Students at the centre would study 
..eyery . aspect, of the electronic revolu- 
tion - from silicon chips to the com- 
puter that use them. There would 
be close collaboration between ' the 


engineering rtaff, S 

departments of electronic, gp 

science,, material ^l=nc 


ner of simitar cen»« 
the Massachussetts Insdtdte 

nology and the resemsh tnang. 
versifies in North Carolina- 


moo.-- trom silicon chips to the com- ■ T .„^n aboi 

-putera that use them. There would According to Dr ^^dOctor* 
be close collaboration between the mastete students a ^/,, D h Stan 

// s, 8a?rs of Integrated circuits and dents would pass throug^ tf 
the computers jn CIS centre every yea r - e0 pie, 
■, ,^h|ch they would be ,ased. producing qualified P 


1 1 
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Overseas newr™i — — ,,,,,, 

Albania plans to 
end isolationism 

Albania may be planning to end its on our own forces” - the standard 
lone isolation in the higher education praise of the current isolationism. 


Bulge could lead to limits on entry 

from Inmoc 0 / 


from James Hutchinson 

The West German association of uni- 


Mr George Turner, said expectations niunerus claiuut - restrictions 


torces - *he standard » maintained the universities will not 
praise of the current isolationism. °e able to fulfil the tasks that face 
Nevertheless, he also made some th em in the 1980s. 
orief and unexpected allusions to In the next ten years the number 


v^t7v reX^rrs na hi n w1S ^ m h . e t Cn T r USed Wh / Ch r had ^ would be extended to include 

that if the presentlevel of h 1 he u . mvcrs,hes - he pointed law and, possibly, economics, 
is maintain 'ft .!!5. c . d i 0 _ ac «P‘ 5 The economy "drive has revived a 


.ong isolation in tne higher education praise of the current isolationism. be able to fulfil IhTtas'kstha!^ 1 fo£ MicU ve^T thrill It ■" fT h n BS whether virion fees 

field. Diplomatic sources indicate Nevertheless, he also made some them in the 1980s. Mked like h^nf hlrLn. i * should be re-inlroduqed at German 

that the university in Tirana has re- brief and unexpected allusions to In the next ten years the m.mher 1 , b f g hardened by a 48 universities. The vice chancellors 

cenily b«n seeking chances to send cultural exchanges, which would he of students is expected to increJ^hv Fn he T- “r ? C .- C Wnu d have I^ re not enihusiastic about the idea, 
p^aduate students to Wes. Euro- said, allow the^lWam To gei S ^ Per Sent to Mr W oreSX.°^reS; even principle 

nre Rome, ss. m ; ss? b b e e ^ 

Paris and Vienna. British and West While laudi ngt hf of lo™bu? wasalscfa ,on ? cr t and 5 ack ’ Odiously the rates woSld 

GOT an universities, although attrac- the last five yefrs. brought about by m ent policy. Young people hid been departments S%n°- F e - 8eare f t0 ,he f financial 
me » Albanian academics, are the “deepenina of the scientific and encouraged to sludv lwTSIS-E .1 „ ■ & ^ University and social circumstances of students. 

nWBton diplomatic grounds for technical rcv Jition Comrade Hox- The president o7'the association, aadt ^ wo“fd ktve^ TiS2 '"n^'the Sfter Cr thc r, Aos < ! l,ltl °?‘ be blished 
ihm are at present no diplomatic ha found it necessary tn pni n i «... - e 10 close, and the after thc most careful consideration. 

relations between Albania and the that although there had been good A J ^ 

XMon 1 ^ Si,” Ch Academe New deal in sight for 

W«! Oermany. in production. As a result of this a 1 ACQO TT11 J! n 7 „ , 

Since the severing of relations with new ^ Committee for Science and llUoCS lib flOllctllClS iftrPlPfl ClllnPIltG 

ilw Soviet Union and later, China, Technology has been set up as an . ** 0 Clgll 31UUCU 13 

Albania’s main academic contacts instrument for the “better direction QnnPH I from Lionel Cohen u . 


car normalization of relations with 
Wert Oermany. 

Since the severing of relations with 
ihe Soviet Union and later, China, 
Albania's main academic contacts 


hi piuuuuuun. ms a result or tins a 
new Committee for Science and 
Technology has been set up as an 
instrument for the “better direction 


New deal in sight for 


hire been with the University of ar, d organization of science". 


appeal 


Rosovo In Yugoslavia. These were Mr Hoxha then reviewed the from Geoff Maden New opportunities for ‘studv 

Mttntibly maintained on behalf of taiaels for the new Five Year Plan, fr0m (je0tt M “ le " _ rtnDMn search Dutch 

Yugoslavia's sizeable Albanian which, he stressed were "scientifical- . . . ... , , , MELBOURNE universities mav follow lost mnniir* 

mmority. but also served as a win- ly based and fully achievable". Ob- Academic life Is losing Its appeal for Qbj net decision recommend inn mi 
Aw o» to world scholarship. jectively many of them seem gran- Jj habitants of Australian univer- gjg § “nSSff* to 

Earlier this year the window was wider° n rnS t uSl Vccognilfon" 0 ?^^ 

virtually closed when an outbreak of ™ example m the outout of the SStTsS, and diplomas. 

Albanian separatism centred on the f n h p e r ^'^ .-J t lu UStry, l f. ^ ce ? 1 0 f a 8urve ’y Q f a rnmnie of academics The number of Foreign students 
University of Pristina, caused the S2F a the exploitation of certain “t the Unive^ of New Smlth enrolled in Dutch universities has for 

sr to ^t e =^^n SSfiSSSS ^SSi?Tr 

Undent centre in Pristina at the be- H en tB «j;ii he p«fnhH«HpH on a #i,» ary education research centre and I 1 - 8 on / university student popula- 

ping of the month show that the publication of academic tests will be P overed 8 8roup of ,ectUrers ' sen,or studems^' r regislere/ ar 

west n bv no means settled, and it s , Iprinrprs. nnri a«uirinto nrrtr«n nra siuuenis registerea ror non- 


v THE HAGUE 

[ New opportunities for study or rc- 

MELBOURNE ' de ‘l ,S , !lt D "5) 1 


lOKosom students during the sum- exiled in h^ education during 
ES’S* lit the . next ? ve y ears - new courses for 


the university’s main 

SSSTht mnnth^hnwShn^ rtfp dents wi!1 be established, and the 
prong of the month show that the 


publication of academic texts will be f :ov : ered 8 8 r °up of lecturers, senior 


Tie possibility of Albania's ex- 
academic contact seems to 
swrHc some crvDtic remarks in the 


and the high percentages could be . 1., . 

interpreted as simply due to a low not the tnMtoul 

base-line. From Mr Hoxha’s speech. co [ 8 of 8 “^wslty but were also less 


gerbesome cryptic remarks in the however, it appears that some per- jutijee to the effects of those varia- “ broad 
ittess of Party First Secretary En- sons graduated from higher educa- S? 03 ,, . 8r £ du8 !® employment 

« Hoxha to the Party congress ear- tion and 113,000 completed secon- which affect the professional are {0 

r.“! s m onth. Much of Comrade darv education durina 1976-80. the _ u “*?' acadeir 


only about one student in every hun- 
dred registered for full-time under- 
graduate study courses comes from 


Wi, - — w* wiu; k.\iwvniivu UUIIilK 47»XTT 

ah. s P ec ^ 1 ^ as d evote d to re- lalter figure representing an ii 
^Albanian achievements in scien- of 57 per cent over the previo 
a j m (he arts “relying completely years. _ . 

Reform likely after victory 


The reasons for this slate of affairs 
are to be found in a complex nf 
academic and administrative prob- 


dary education during 1976-80, the academic and administrative prob- 

lalter figure representing an increase n,? . r ^ !.i S rtn 7rfi n n T iT?i lems lhal have built U P over a num- 


SS" 1< ?. ch lll| l - P“ bl1 ?^ " will. go n>me way towards solving, 

rate, administrative responsibility b . *ji, . t hereb V be entirelv efi- 

nnrt carter ni-nsiwls. THpv wprp nlcn . l wu ! 0 mcreoy oe enureiy eil 


Unesco convention 


and career prospects. They were also 
asked to comment on any changes in 
Ihe quality of students, institutional 
life, uie satisfaction gained from their 
work and the ways in which the 
university was responding to chang- 
ing circumstances. 

IlMonv nonnlp fool IncoPiiro anrl an. 


mlnated. 

Thus although, in theory, entrance 
to a course of university studies in 
the Netherlands is relatively straight- 
forward for holders of foreign qual- 
ifications giving similar rights in their 
own country, the right is often li- 


jdous a posed on entrants from most non- 

career prospects as being constricted f,nich-sr>eakin 2 countries 
“ d P^quh»l*es 8uch m study leave ° M a h ny ^ ea „ | go the Dulch govern . 
being eroded. There b a «nse tba m ept pUlished a short official list of 
the work or the tmivcrsllles no the ^ dip i omas which it wouId 

much (M hbnHtafj accept £ en f™ qualifications. But 
large, many staff feel that teaching is t ^j s y ig j _ mH j n jy (united to diplomas 
less rewarding became there are few 1 v 

er students with a real interest in ' 


^ 1 me nnaiiLv or HiuncmiK. msmunnnai i . f . 

Wasser 

1 of Andreas Papandreou 
* 1 ° ^ Fhe debate over higher 
Jwton in Greece to the forefront 
filamentary discussion. The new 
nunuter has often emphasized 
radical overhaul of post- 
education. Only the Ita- 
d has asserted, are 

quali *y lhan Gf eck in the 
ow-European countries. 

^in? l0b t er ^i. n{er -S OVernmenla l 
hiij huToted ^ countries in 

number of places Ei higher LntellectunI work. All these factors flpaHiiafp lnhlpCC 

almost doubled from 1968 Mr Papandreou: liking for US edoca- combine to make academic life vJToU little JUUlCoa 

Proportion of candidates *lon appear less attractive than It was (rgnppc dOUhlfi 

JS^jrttmn the total system re- account in calculating a composite formerly,” the report states. ® 

« around 25 per cent. The index for selection into higher educa- It goes on to claim that there is from John Walshe 

SSri ent8rin 8 the university, tion. At the centre of current de- considerable evidence or an Impend- DUB 

tjeen considerably re- bates on Greek educational policy ing decline In staff morale which The second national survey of ca 

Mu,.!. 8 ? ".P? 1 " cent of successful has been the topic qf the dangers of could have “profound consequences oa u erns conducted by the Nali 


accept as entiy qualifications. But 
this list - mainly limited to diplomas 


DUBLIN 


eraoiy re- 
successful 


1968 to 18.2 per cent in 
ik SS enlble variations among 


wiif “ vanatl0r is among 
ttJMtA-Tzy occur withjn these low 
R^,v? tes » hanging from 10.6 
applicants admitted in 

te S-L 0 25 A . .P* r in 


bates on Greek educational policy Ing decline In staff morale which The second national survey of career 

has been the topic of the dangers of could have “profound consequences patterns conducted by tho National 

having a selection formula Id which for the work of umversuies . Council for Educational Awards has 

crucial and irreversible decisions are Academics feel that institutional y( e ] ded disappointing results - uneni- 


"fe' rt^pproach of SSRSEUTfK 

Andreas Papandreou has been to dedsion-making and policy forma- 
pull away from Amerirau influence, tlun. , h . 
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ployraent doubled among award hoi- 
10 ders, and there was a switch to ser- 
18 ‘ vices rather than manufacturing jobs. 
. The NCEA awards, diplomas, cer- 


issued in former Dutch colonics, Bel- 
gium and South Africa - has only 
Been slightly extended over recent 
years with, for example, thc addition 
of certain West German qualifica- 
tions. 

In practice all over equivalents still 
have to be Ihe subject of an indi- 
vidual ministerial investigation in 
each case, although an unofficial and 
unpublished additional list is certain- 
ly maintained by thc minister and 
mny he applied in cases where 
academically qunlified foreign 
teachers or researchers take up 
Dutch university employment. 

Thc actual decision-making pro- 
cess of recognition and the setting of 
any requirements to meet Dutch re- 
am rements depends upon whether 
tne prospective foreign student ap- 
plies to a state university or a uni- 
versity-level institution in the non- 
state sector. In the case of state 
universities the primary decision is 
taken directly by the Education 
Ministry - in some cases after 
obtaining advice, which in such mat- 
ters is usually provided by organiza- 
tions also concerned with foreign stu- 
dent exchanges. In the non-state sec- 
tor the process is norminally re- 
versed, with the university taking the 
decision initially 'subject, however, to 
a ministerial right to veto. This proc- 
edure does not prevent the academic 
boards of state universities from dis- 
agreeing, on occasion, with the 
minister, but on balance, it is prob- 
ably true to say that the chances of 
acceptance for students holding qual- 
ifications not on the “official" ust are 
probably marginally better via the 
non-State institutions. 

In any event, the overall proce- 
dures are slow and unwieldy - delays 
of a year or more in securing recog- 
nition even of well-known and wide- 
ly accepted British university degrees 
are by no means unknown. 

China finds work 
for class of ’82 

More than 260,000 students, who en- 
tered China’s 675 universities and 
colleges through the tough national 
entrance examination in 1977, are 
scheduled to graduate either at the 
end of this year or at the beginning 
of 1982, which will finally fill up the 
graduate gap since 1979 when the 


neh^ prefeired on educati^ TbecollecUvc ^pres slonoFjhe 

'niSE ,!? fo ™ 5 were introduced ters the American to the European- universUy Is that an ta^tution uni versity sector, mainly technical 
Mjg WaU demand for system. Even before Ibe elect on „Mch fa secIsU y fragmented, hg colleges which have ben getting in- 
rg^Mary education. campaign he was quoted as favouring bureaucratized and where a small creasing attention of late as fears 

«itelS^ 8 « the Greek govern- the departmental structure oj Amer- group, of people mdn ««*« ™ about the "relevance" of university 
the general entrance jean universities over the faculty/in- decisions without usually commuiu degr ees. 

^S dinl 0 universities and’ slimte structure of the traditional “g 11 ,? °, r f m l?s^m K &Jrth Although council has tried to 
fcjjKMui Its p]ace two successive Furooean university. As an ccpuom- But If academics at New aouin pul the Best gloss on the findings, 
Eliminations to be taken in ist he has talked of the necessity for Wales have been soured by chanring [hcre is disappointment among those 

SfifSsarffis f-Ma 

sector.'” ,h ’ Ch " n8i " e i " dU51ri>1 


prities back down in the face of strike 


The survey shows that enough jobs 
arc just not there. For instance, 11.4 
per cent (double last year's percen- 
tage) were still looking for Work 
three months after graduation. But 


* aiuuna iuu pro- 
tne past two years 
has been normal- 


But the union expressed displep- f^rite per,^ Twcnty one prising in view of the fact tt 

re with proposals from the Federa hSusand stiidents had their studies republic is among the world'- 

jncillation Board and . said tt wll wouswu exporters of electronics. 


sure witn proposau. uw 

Conciliation Board and . said it will 
continue its efforts to improve condl- 


that the 
i's main 


interrupted. 


Iasi Worker-Peasant-Soldier students 
left China's universities and colleges. 
According to a joint document of the 
Ministry of Education and four other 
central departments, which was re- 
cently approved by the State Council 
for circulation, the students will be 
assigned jobs before they leave. 

Universities and colleges will have 
priority in recruitment of graduntes 
as new teachers, while attention 
must at the same time be paid to the 
needs of vocational schools and 
schools for industrial workers. 

Other graduates will first of all be 
sept to departments of light and texr 
tile industries, energy production and 
transport and communications, the 
expansion of which is being stressed, 
in line with the current policy, of. 
encouraging consumer production for 
China's readjust meat of national 
economic plans, which intends to 
achieve an overall balance between 
.revenues and expenditures. That is 
why the document stresses Ihe need to 
send more graduates to the grassrool 
units in these departments. 
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Two of four new principals, Sir Kenneth Alexander (Inset left) of Stirling and Professor George McNIcol (right) of Aberdeen. 

Regrouping troops behind Hadrian’s Wall 


The supporters of Scottish devolu- 
tion have been having a field day 
with the universities’ present trou- 
bles. It would be untrue to suggest 
that their condemnation of the cuts 
is not genuine, but it is able to be 
delivered in R smugly righteous “1- 
told-you-so" tone. 

While education was to come 
under the aegis of a devolved Scot- 
tish Assembly, there was a strong 
and vociferous academic lobby which 
pressed successfully for the exclusion 
of Scotland’s eight universities. 

In 1975. the Comm it lee of Vice- 
Chancellors and Principals firmly 
stated; “It is vital that the British 
universities should continue (o be 
administered as n united group in 
order to preserve those characteris- 
tics which are unique to universities 
and ought to be preserved in the 
interests of our international standing 
and the prestige of the UK." 

Devolution and academic freedom 
were incompatible, ran another argu- 
ment, and present Scottish Office 
minister Malcolm Rifkind warned 
that assembly control of the universi- 
ties could lead to blatant political 
interference. 

Nigel Gram, now professor of 
education -at Glasgow University, 
and Alex Main, of Strathclyde Uni- 
versity’s centre for. educational prac- 
tices, were unheeded Cassandra* 
when they produced fe pamphlet in 
1976 asking how effective a guaran- 
tor of autonomy the University 
Grants Committee was, since the 
universities were almost totally de- 
pendent on the Government for their 
proney. 

Great capital has since been made 
out of the universities* anti- 
devolution stance, particularly by the 
Scottish Nationalists, until it ■ has 
achieved (he proportions of a bel- 

From 1984 anyone wanting to sit the' 
Bar exams wilt need at least a 
second class honours degree. At the 
same time numbers on the vocational 
coursa that students take before they 
are allowed to practise will .be li- 
mited from the session beginning 
1982/83 to 1,000 and preference wiff 
be given . to those who intend to 
; practise English bar. •• .i/. ,.i. 


raynl second only to the Treaty of 
Union between Scotland and Eng- 
land in 1707. 

An indignant nationalist told this 
year's party conference that the Scot- 
tish universities had acted as morally 
bankrupt and intellectually myopic 
people who had sold Scotland for a 
mess of pottage and were now left 
with a mess. 

It is a moot point whether a de- 
volved assembly could have pro- 
tected the Scottish universities from 
the cuts or their time scale, and how 
far academics’ votes affected the out- 
come of the devolution referendum. 

But there has been a remarkable 
change of emphasis since the days of 
devolution when the British universi- 
ties spoke with one voice, through 
the CvCP. and there is no reason to 
believe the Scottish principals were 
taking a different view. 

Dr J. Steven Watson, Oxford- 
educated principal of St Andrews 
University, apparently spoke for the 
majority of Scottish academics when 
he said; “It would not be easy for 
the Scottish universities to maintain 
their present standards if they were 
cut off from comparable institutions 
in Wales and in England.” 

However, by May this year a dis- 
tinct : Scottish dimension had begun 
to materialize. Eveiyone focused on 


the Scottish principals, and they 
were urged to unite in the face of 
the impending UGC threat. 

A month before the UGC letters 
were received, the conference of 
Scottish university courts made the 
startling announcement that the prin- 
cipals would circulate their letters to 
one another as soon as they were 
received, and that they would all 
attempt to ensure that the present 
range of courses ih Scottish universi- 
ties was maintained. - 


The initiative came from Glasgow 
University’s court which proposed 
cooperation to ensure that any 
rationalization would not reduce the 
broad range of Scottish courses. 

Scottish universities can quite eas- 
ily be seen separately from their 
other UK counterparts. Scottish 
school education is much more 
generalized than in England, with 

E upils tending to take four to six 
ighers in fifth year rather than two 
to three A levels in sixth year. This 
trend continues in university, with 
students able to take a three year, 
general ordinary degree, or a four 
year specialized honours degree of 
which the first two years are 8 gener- 
al course. 

The universities have never been 
bedevilled by the “Oxbridge versus 
the rest" mentality prevalent in Eng- 
land; Scotland had four universities 
while England had only two, and all 
eight have closer links with their 
local communities than is usual south 
of the border. 

In terms of university government, 
Scottish courts are much more 
powerful than their counterparts, 
while conversely the senates do not 
have control over money. 

However, since the initial promises 
of cooperation, there has been a 
. deathly silence from the principals. 
Matters have been understandably 
complicated by four new principals 
taking over this year: Dr Graham 
Hills of Strathclyde: Sir Kenneth 
Alexander of Stirling; Professor 
George McNIcol of Aberdeen and 
Dr . Tom Johnston of Herlot-Watt. 
The Latter two took up their appoint- 
ments on 1 October 1. 

But there have been suspicions 
that (he principals' silence is symp- 


tomatic of more .than merely allow- 
ing the new boys to settle in. . 


Principal Watson confided that the 
university courts meeting before the 
UGC letter had been “like Welling- 
ton’s soldiers behind the lines of 
Torres Vedras - we didn’t exactly 
love one another, but we knew if we 
didn’t hang together we'd hang one 
by one.*’ 

St Andrews senate had written to 
the UGC, deploring the concept of 
“first, second and third division uni- 
versities” as “inimical to the concept 
of a university as an interdisciplinary 
community of scholars and resear- 
chers.’’ 

But once the letters had been re- 
ceived, what hope was there for 
cooperation? The recent episode of 
the Scottish education colleges, a 
more obviously cohesive group than 
the universities, had shown that 
when things got rough, no Institution 
was going to stick its neck out for 
another. 

Edinburgh and Glasgow had be- 
come Scotland’s Oxbridge, Stirling’s 
future was bleak, and Aberdeen was 
discovered to have been much more 
severely hit than anyone had real- 
ized. 

When Sir Kenneth Alexander 
emerged from a speedily organized 
meeting with the UGC “quietly con- . 
fldent" that Stirling’s cut could be 
reduced, Dr Burnett of Edinburgh 
commented sharply: “If more money 
Is given to one part of the system, 
less will be given to others. It’s not 
at all clear what kind of promise the 
UGC has given if promise it be - but 
it ’8 quite clear that it can only be 
done at the expense of other institu- 
tions or conceivably at the level of 
student Brants.” 

The Scottish National Union of 
Students has criticized the principals 
as being the major weak link in the 
campaign against the cuts through 


Barred from practice 


wjrosee;ii aimed mainly, at them/ 

.. Thaw ho. qualify as barristers fall 
Into two .cdlegorioS. One? group goes' 
into the practising profession and .the 
other, uses the qualification' as a- 
general entry., to "another career. 


With ; a 1 , few exceptions; would-be! 
barristers take .! their degree in law 
which! is then followed by the voOa-: 


{ xions; 
t dear 


in Utw‘ 


tional course at the Inns of Court : 
School Of Law in Gray’s Inn, Lon- 
don.- The school, has places for 
around 800 students and has tradi-. 
tionally been open to all students 
. with law degrees vvbo wish to be- 
come barristers but the Bar Council 
has recently felt a need to limit num- 
bers coming into the profession. 

Of the 800 to 900 students, taking 
the course each year' around 500-600 
say that they intend to go into, prac- 
tice at' the end of it ana around 300 
newly-qualified barrister^ enter pro- 


fessional practice. The -number prac- 
tising has doubled to 4,500 over the 
past ten years and the current reces- 
sion- has further increased the num- 
bers wanting to qualify, the council. 
qUlim^v With- more , (aw graduates 
attracted . to a COuree which -may be . 
eligible for a grant and which will 
keep them off the Unemployment list 
for a few months:. ' 

The qualification in English law 
has' always, attracted large numbers 
of overseas students, Many who are 
not included ip the figures far barris- 
ters going into practice in Ibis coun- 
try. return to practice in their coun- 
tne$ of origin. At present the School, 
of taw has- 186 ' students :,from 
Malaysia on the course and. expects’ 
to get applications from 400 next 
year. A total , of T ,242 applications 
last summer resulted in 1,100 reg- 
istered students arid 4 Waiting - list is ' 
beginning to build up. It. is this 
physical problem Of lack of facilities 
at tbe school which is part .of the 
reason for the new restrictions, the. 
council says. - ■ ■ ' / * 

It is claimed Jhali (he massive 
capital expenditure needed to build 


new schools cannot be found and 
that administering and controlling 
the practical part of the course is 
impossible outside of London. It 
cannot be offered at polytechnics, 
for example, the! Bar Council says. U 
is possible' to qualify for the Bar by 
correspondence course but : without 
the necessary practical experience 
offered at. the school the student 
cannot hope to go ipto practise. 

“The Bhr has always : held itself 
open to dll comers", said Sir Arthur 
Power of'the Bar CouficiJ. “This may 
be nice fjr a genera) way but In fect 
there ha? always been a restriction 
on the nuqibefof people who actual- 
ly practice,. 

'There! has always been a shortage 
of placed in established chambers. 
The . current ; economic ' situation 
■ means foat firms are 'not -expanding 


and work is difficult to find in a 
profession which cannot advertise. 

The Bar Council’s decision took 
the Law Society somewhat by sur- 
prise. The solicitors’ profession is 
under great pressure from the num- 
bers seeking to enter it and the soci- 
ety’s education and training commit- 
tee recently decided to deal with this 
by raising the standards of its final, 
exams rather than by limiting the 
training entry qualifications. 

. “We decided to keep entry open 
to all although someone without a 
good academic background will 
probably find it very difficult to get 
through ',, said Mr Graham Lee of 
the Law Society. “Our view is that 
the final exam not the degree should 
be the deciding factor but we may 
haye to change this now in the light 
of the. Bar Council's statement. We 
have to consider the effect of their 
action on those people who do not 


' sions. . ; 1 ■. . ; ', ■ 

There jsi Of course; no restriction 
to stop a newly-qualified barrister 
from sett ng up his or her own cb'am* 
. bars - put J it Is: extremely expensive 


geL u second and whether they will 
then', seek to come into .the Law 
Society.” 

Those who oppose the Bar’s new 
•- degree standard point to some emi- 
; P^nt judges who failed to get the 


their failure to make a joint public ! 
statement. 

But there are signs that the prin- 
cipals have simply oeen biding their 
time before acting to maintun the 
Scottish tradition. 

“All the principals are prims don- 
nas to a man,” says Dr Hills of . 
Strathclyde. “And a gathering o( 
eight prima donnas is a recipe (or 
disaster. Nevertheless, I can't think 
of any other group which has got as 
far as we have, and we will not 
readily see the Scottish university 
system mortftlly wounded.” 

The principals have considerable \ 
potential political punch. They ran j 
put pressure on the government 
through the Scottish Office. And the 
UGC and ministers will find it mote > 
difficult to ignore eight principals 
wishing to discuss sensible ration* 
fixation of a distinct system than ok 
vice-thancellor pleading an indh . 
vidua! case. . . . _ 

It is a measure of their influence 
that last week William Waldegrave. 
undefr secretary for higher education, 
travelled to Edinburgh to meet®- 
principals, who are deeply disturbeo 
by rumours that the Government J 
considering reducing the Scottun 
. honours degree to three years 
bring It in line with England- ^ 
Waldegrave’s only other schedule 
meetings are with Aston and Salford, 
two of the worst hit universities. 

The principals are n0 * JL-, 

to rash outbursts. Fqr Welhnglo 

soldiers to retreat behind the hnes 
Torres Vedras may have seemwi ■ 
the time a cowardly manoeuvre. ^ 
was proved in time to haye oeea 
sound tactical move. 

Olga Wojtas 

Scottish Correspondent 

necessary second but Sir Arthur 
lieves that if they had beer 
get a better result they would W* 

°The S Soclety of Black Uwg ^ 
been pressing the Commissi 
Racial Equality to • investigate 

^Mr Sidghpt Kadri, an Asian ^ 
ter and founder member of fcer 
ety , sees the new rules as Just anoi w 
manifestation of the ^ 

stop black people from entering 

profession. , u so 

He believes the new move ^ 
extension of a situation wh ^ 
it virtually impossible [or ■. 
barrister to enter a ***£» * 
chamber. The only black 

the few specially . jyJJK inn. 
chambers, mainly mjjnrom |B 
“Many people with their re c ^ 

this country and » 1 have® 

I practise here but who pern ^ ero ben 
1 divided family ^ l lh J 0 5 sc riwta«K i 
: living abroad will, be disc™ 
against", Mr Kadri said- v irtoag 
“A few years ig rt *5 n i bang 
impossible for a black s uo^ 

I ter to get to do 

- claims. “Now it is away ■ 

but then you are told to g 

Sandra Hemp* 1 
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*k Mr David Aaronovitch, 

S t of the National Union of 
shared a platform at the 
fonway Hall London with trade un- 
ion leaders including Mr Len Mur- 
gratr.1 secretary of the TUC. 
fe theme was the need for 
oftatwt possible unity in fighting the 
cuts in higher education and building 
something better in the process. 

Meanwhile behind barricades of 
filiM cabinets and chairs just over a 
mite away, students occupying the 
Polytechnic of Central London ate 
spaghetti bolognaise cooked by their 
Jemocratically-elected entering com- 


mittee (subject to immediate recalf) 
Bid wondered whether the bailiffs 
wold Iry to evicl them - 
He two scenes characterize the 
w styles of student politics. The 
KL students exemplify the popular 
wt perpetuated m a media which 
ImIi ignores the less spectacular 
iafiatwes pursued by the Left 
Algance leadership at national level, 
rod is campus trade union commit- 
iks across the country. 

Mr Aaronovitch took the oppor- 
tunity to attack the PCL students, 
wbobad that day tried to occupy his 
offices, for falling out of line with 
At plans of the campus unions. In 
tbe event a one-day strike went 
thud but total disruption of the 
polytechnic’s activities made it an 
empty gesture. 

He said: “I do not necessarily 
nut occupations of buildings and 
insular tactics of this sort. I want us 
u occupy the minds of people who 
lave aspirations to higher education 
and aid them to what we are doing 
in Doily with other organizations - 
because this is the only way the 
student voice is going to be heard.” 
This caused little surprise among 
the PCL students. But they were 
impatient at the approach adopted by 
the NUS leadership and surprised that 
Ah local action had commanded such 
otcorive media coverage. They had 
beeacareful to minimize damage and 
bid not plundered the canteen deep 

A nasty dose 
for medicine 
from charity 

Ibelamdjing of an exhibition on the, 
»wr of medical research charities last 
*tci amved at a timely moment in 
•ehistory of these now crucial orga- 
aatoiu. At a period when universi- 
^ fte ' r .scientific departments 
i r - 8 fi nanc > a l attack unpre- 
zr" M m h 'gher education, more 
more pressure is being put on 
\ jLi,, lcs to make up serious 
caused by Government cut* 

.In lt« words of Dr Peter Williams, 
K? <»f the Association of 
R“eurch Charities, the 
KJ cv pl °f medical research is 
iwt 'nttongcred by the cur- 
■'TY. a™. ,°f stringent cutbacks. 
..jtiwities have no voice in the 

k 1 ™? nb0Ut ,hcse 

SFi^ Seem to be expected to 
f* rescue”, he aided. 

to avoid the 
°. over,, nienl has 
S|°5* !? take the funds of the 



PCL students In occupation while Aaronovitch hob-nobs with TUC chiefs 


Two faces of student politics 

Does the NUS want to go the way of David Aaronovitch or 
follow the line of the PCL students, asks David Jobbins 


freezes in an obvious effort to avoid 
antagonizing the public. 

But they firmly believed the time 
had come for direct action, and they 
were in the front line of a struggle 
against capitalism. 

One student leader said: “We do 
not want to be seen as troublemak- 
ers but if you take direct action the 
odds are stacked against you. We did 
not start out to disrupt any teach- 
ing or maintenance. It was the 
polytechnic which closed the building 
and brought in the police.’’ 

They are at pains to dissociate 
themselves from the student unrest 
of the 1960s ' - “romanticized 

ing projects at these schools either 
through grants or contracts. This 


Guevaraism” one called it. “There 
was a lot of fuss but the numbers of 
institutions involved was tiny,” he 
said. “Now when you talk about ac- 
tion countrywide ft is a question of 
two-thirds of the colleges in the 
country being involved." 

Although the Left Alliance under 
Aaronovitch is under continuing 
pressure, other national student lead- 
ers feel he has got the overall student 
mood pitched about right. 

“I don’t think a majority of stu- 


dents are falling in the rush to take 
more drastic action than currently 
being offered by the leadership,” one 
said. “There are ways in which PCL 


is going too far loo fast. They are 
certainly going further and faster 
than everyone else. 

But the lenders recognize that the 
crunch may come soon if there is no 
evidence that the strategy of re- 
sponsible negotiations with ministers 
over issues such ns awards fail to pay 
off. 

The first major student conference 
of the academic year at Blackpool 
this weekend will be the acid test for 
Aaronovitch’s leadership. 

It will indicate whether students 
are anxious for the sort of direct 
action championed by the extreme 
Left, or whether they want the ma- 


ture, evolutionary strategy followed 
by the current leadership to con- 
tinue. 

If - and it seems unlikely given 
reports of the student mood - there 
is n reverse. Aaronovitch could find 
his hard-won links with the “ respect- 
able” trade union movement jeopar- 
dized overnight. 

He is confident he has read the 
runes correctly, that students realize 
their priority is to convince the pub- 
lic that education cuts should be re- 
sisted. 

But other worries remain. The 
National Organization of Labour 
Students continues to criticize NUS 
leaders for avoiding discussion of the 
alternative economic strategy us n 
key compunent of the cuts campaign. 
The Federation of Conservative Stu- 
dents, claiming that its numbers in 
colleges have been maintained over 
the past year, continues to drift to 
the right, its Leaders defending the 
cuts and calling for university clo- 
sures. And there is the unknown 
quantity of the political impact of the 
Social Democrats - their attitude on 
organizing at student level remaining 
unclear. 

Anronovitch is understandably 
sensitive to criti&isms. 

“It is not a rceipe for inactivity . It 
is a recipe for a much higher level of 
activity than just packing into 
occupations. It is much more difficult 
and a more radical thing to be in- 
volved in. 

“Over the last year we have com- 
pletely transformed our re la [ions hips 
with the teacher union and other 
organizations." 

Her detects evidence that backbone 
support for NUS is growing - as a 
direct result of the cuts and the 
apparent threat to grant levels. The 
steam appears to have gone out of 
the disaffiliation movement of two or 
three years ago, with Newcastle 
affirming its membership by a vote 
of four or five to one at one of the 
largest union general meetings he 
has ever attended. 


The thinking man’s campaign 
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ities. 

So it is clear that universities now 
rely heavily on medical charities to 
supply a substantial chunk of their 
medical research funds. And as Gov- 
ernment cuts lake their rapid toll of 
staff and equipment in individual de- 
partments, it is a reliance that is quickly 
approaching total dependence. 

No longer are the charities being 
asked to merely supply funds for 

n 'ects, they are now being asked 
und the very basics of university 
existence - its manpower. Instead of 
money being spent on pushing back 
the boundaries of knowledge, the 
medical charities' cash is being chan- 
nelled into the funding of posts and 
chairs. 

For instance, the Wellcome Trust 
has started to sponsor its own senior 
lecturership scheme with each post 
costing £100,000, tying up £2.5m of 
its funds. Spread over an the char- 
ities, this represents a commitment 
of funds that would normally be used 
directly In the financing of research 
crucial to the development of medi- 
cine and biological science. 

It is a critical dilemma. Medical 
research cannot be carried out with- 
out scientists at university depart- 
ments and if the - University 'Grants 
Committee funds cannot supply posi- 
tions for them, they must be re- 
placed by the charities. . 

“We used to be asked for money 
for research projects, such as work 
in cystic fibrosis, cancer or diabetes. 
Now we sire being asked to -endow 
chairs and lecturerships"; said Dr 
Williams. . 

Although the charities have been 
prepared to fill the gap created by 
the Government, there ts obviously a 
limit to the readiness and willingness 
to stand in for the UGC. If nothing 
else it is doubtful that many of the 
private individuals who provide their 
funds, either in the' form of legacies 
or cash collections, would have been 
entirely happy. 

The association will certamly com- 
plain to the Government, but as it is 
highly unlikely to free more money 
for higher education, the way out for 
the association - and universities 
remains cloudy and unclear. 


Delegates to the Campaign for High- 
er Educntion conference at the Uni- 
versity of Aston were recommended 
to write for advance copies of discus- 
sion papers to an address in Birming- 
ham 13. The house, it turns out, was 
destroyed by German bombs in 
1943. 

As well as suggesting the vague air 
of amateurism which characterizes 
any organization in its early stages, 
this pointed to a more potent irony. 
British academics set about confront- 
ing the painful truth that the crisis in 
higher education did not begin with 
the UGC letter nor even with the 
slow compromise of the Robbins 
principle; that, rather, it was and is 
an intrinsic part of the wider crisis of 
post-war British society and can only 
Be dealt with as part of that wider 
crisis. 

Delegates were united by the rec- 


Brian Morton on the ' 
tentative and nervous 
discussions which 
launched the Campaign 
for Higher Education 


ognition that they needed to escape 
the doctrinal squabbles of the 
Labour Party if they were to have 


any chance of working toward a 
much-needed opposition education 


Robin McKie 


College was the internal and historic 
'confusion of DES. 

Organizationally, the department 
now led by Sir Keith Joseph has for 
years been a shamblesj unable to 
articulate more than a piecemeal and 
sporadic education policy. The re- 
cord of the Labour Party, both in 
power and in opposition, gives little 
grounds for moral superiority and 
that chastened : recognition was 
perhaps the most instructive Of all. 
Labour working parries on n gher 
education, science and technology, 
the Education Alliance and the 
national body r proposal have - ah 
oointed toward the recognition that 
be problems facing the universities 
and polytechnics are inseparable 
from a wider structural problem in 

British society. . . . . .. 

As local authorities quietly begin 
to offload polytechnics and colleges 
and as central government .cuts back 
support for the mnintamed sector 
shrinkage begins to reveal the 
skeleton of the problem. Education 
almost by definition, is a system, so 

complex and so intimately con* 
3d to a wider social framework 
Shat h is likely to be ihe first place to 
look for symptoms of social and poll 


tics! ills, rather than the last, as 
politicians seem to believe. 

Perhaps never has higher educa- 
tion had such a bad name in Britain 
and current suspicion of academic 
activity is comparable to the 1950s in 
the US where the same anti- 
imeUectua) populism held sway until 
John Kennedy made thinking re- 
spectable again. A crudely quantita- 
tive notion of productivity now sets 
intellectual exploration and innova- 
tion lower on the Howe scale than 
poodle-breeding. 

The Government’s apparent 
contempt for the universities is both 
symptom and cause of a wider suspi- 
cion. In the public eye, higher 
education “produces" nothing more 
significant than poiymathic University 
Challenge contestants and Malcolm 
Bradbury characters as more than 
one delegate nervously pointed out. 
Given the economic climate and the 
self-absorption of the universities, 
public disfavour is justifiable and to 
Be expected. 

That isolation and introversion has 
rendered academics innocent of (he 
iron laws of political elitism and 
mass Inertia learnt more than a cen- 
tury ago by trade unionists. The Irt- • 
herent conservatism and defensive- 
ness of the majority (students as well 
as faculty) is polarized against a left- 
ward ana militant leadership. The 
mismanagement and absurd differen- 
tial weighting of the cuts has only 
widened the gap guaranteeing reac- 
tive and defensive activity on the 
part of the unions involved and mak- 
ing solidarity next to impossible, 
when such a situation heightens the 
already iniquitous distinction be- 
tween. “specialist’’ and "ancillary" 
staffs there is only one direction in 
wltich power and responsibility may 
flow: toward the bureaucratic centre. 

We are facing the threat of a deep 
structural imbalance in a system that 


was always dependent on a carefully 


1 modulated tensiop between central- 
ism and localism, and between 
"pure" and "applied” standards of 
value. The divisions between sectors, 
between institutions, between disci- 
plines and, moiit crucially, between 
self-consciously elitist academics and 
the “maintaining mass" (non- 
academic workers and students) 
make up ft drama of Hegelian inevi- 
tability. 

The almost total consensus of 
support for the Robbins principle (a 
consensus which even included the 
Communist Party) disguises the basic 
problem. Robbins was itself never 
self-sufficient nor entirely adequate; 
multi-partisan support suggests that it 
was already a compromise gesture. 
It was grafted on to an already over- 
burdened system. Instead of restruc- 
turing higher education, it anoma- 
lously added an open entrance provi- 
sion to a system geared (and still 
geared) to an elitist premise. 

Such a provision, morally but not 
socially correct, could never hope to 
work successfully while still geared 
to a single, continuous degree course 
irrelevant to most working-class stu- 
dents and and alien to their future 
needs. Robbins sought to answer a 
primary question by answering a 
secondary onU; it extended privilege 
into a vacuum when it should have 
attacked privilege itself. The wry 
notion of “higher" education, as Eric 
Robinson pointed oul is one that 
depends on a system of value we 
would do well to abandon. 

The Campaign for Higher Educa- 
tion has already demonstrated the 
need to sec education as part 'of 'a 
continuous social policy. For too 
long, Labour governments treated 
education and the welfare services as 
mere supportive adjuncts . to tech- 
nological revolution, ns props for the 
industrial centre. The present admi- 
nistration has only underlined a 
bipartisan .distrust of education and 
welfare by' treating them not as in- 
tegral parts of the social whole but 
as separate and even inimical ele- 
ments in a fiscal and monetary 
balancing act. 

There is a clear need to frame a 
policy which is neither n Treasury 
nor exclusively an “education" policy 
but which unideal islically takes 
account of wider social needs. The 
tentative and even nervous discussions 
at Aston may mark the starting point. 
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Poets 
on the 
podium 

The second Poetry Olympics, under 
the general auspices of Mike Horo- 
vitz's New Departures, was held at 
the Young Vic last weekend. The 
success of last year's gathering at 
Westminster Abbey as well as a 
reawakening interest in poetry/music 
experiments drew encouragingly 
large crowds to each of the 
weekend's three “heats". 

Saturday's offering included 
Heathcote Williams, last year's 
Welsh Prosper© , the reggae poet 
Linton Kwesi Johnson, James Berry, 
Liz Lochliead from Motherwell, and 
the acerbic Fran Landesman, accom- 
panied on guitar by her son Miles. 

Sunday's session, certainly the 
most immediately impressive, ex- 
tended the international emphasis 
and continued to explore that blend 
of music and poetry which was once 
so fashionable nml compelling and 
which lost ground to a new 
academicism only now overdrawing 
its account. Star turns on Sunday 
were the Russian Andrei Voz- 
nesensky and R.D. Luing, as unlikely 
a piece of billing as could be hoped 
for. Loing, streetwise and cocky yet 
with ample reserves of irony, nas 
never quite decided between Glaswe- 
gian Ronnie the patter merchant and 
cosmopolitan RD the urbane intellec- 
tual. His range is nonetheless im- 
pressive, poetry, prose, tierce little 
dialogues and quite unsclfindulgenl 
piano obbtigaltos. He also accompa- 
(her participants, including 



ARTS 


The Oresteia at the National Theatre opened last 
Saturday. Here richard allen cave traces the 
growth of Peter Hall’s production through its first 
week of public performance to its culmination in 
the “wholehearted success” of the opening night. 
Also brian morton reports on this year’s Poetry 
Olympics, held in London last weekend. 


nied the ot 

his wife JuttaLaing (who sang a 
selection ranging from Schumann 
and Massenet to Cole Porter), Eli- 
zabeth Smart, author of Asstmiption 
of the Rogues and Rttscals, David 
Oascoyne and Frances Horovitz, 
Voznesensky's translator for the 
evening. 

All the surorises, though, were re- 
served fat Monday. Paul ‘ We\lef ; 
lyricist for The Jam, was paired with 
Aided Cant in a selection from De- 
cember Child and Riot Stories. Wel- 
ler's voice, ip the line of Laing, 
f Nut tall (surprising- 


From despair to serenity 


Horovitz and Jeff 
ly not in evidence) is 'a haunting 
blend of punk violence and a direct 
unpretentious lyricism. 

All these figures are united in 
their hostility to academicism in any 


form,, poetic or political. Perhaps the 
most representative statement tn the 
New Departures volume published in 
conjunction with (he Poetry Olym- 
pics is Tom Pickard's "Spontaneous 
Spoken Poem for an Extraordinary 
Fellow", directed at George Steiner’s 
glib acceptance of the US nucleaT 
umbrella as a guarantor of freedom 
: and equally at his mandarin- attitude 
to "literature 11 , almost certainly a 
term of abuse for the weekend's 
poetry athletes. 

Unfortunately, not always is the 
-political so engaging as in Pickard's 
effusion. The vague internationalism 
and the constant ironic parallels 
Horovitz makes with "the paramilit- 
ary and feebly politicized travesties” 
of. recent (real) Olympics hardly does 
justice to the tragedy of Munich or 
to .(he seriousness (and utter com- 
plexity) of the political situation 
. worldwide. Political irresponsibility isJ 
certainly not desirable and remains* 
‘ ; one. of the ..leist attractive properties 
deity; on ! \ha 
the weekend’s 
contrived, un- 


•;d!.i tr\itef; flcadcrnjc r _.. 
■Qttjcr' hand; iriucrt ;pt' tl 
■ rhetoric was glib 'and e 


Watching (his production grow over 
a week of previews from a potential 
to a wholehearted success nas been 
a model lesson in unshakeable com- 
mitment: cast and director have 
adventured into new territories of 
discipline nnd stylization that one 
.hopes will revolutionize the future 
(staging of poetic tragedy. What a 
masterstroke, as the concluding 
hymn to the peace-bringers soared 
ever higher, to incorporate the entire 
audience in the triumphal procession 
and so ensure a tumultuous ovationl 
Sheer theatrical magic achieved a 
moment of corporate dedication, 
awesome and exhilarating: it was the 
zenith of a great arc of emotion from 
despair to serenity that the 16 actors 
haa defined for us with an exacting 
precision. 

It was bold of Peter Hall to opt 
for a conservative approach. John 
Barton's audacious attempt at the 
RSC to make the Agamemnon con- 
form to modem concepts of realism 
just belittled the play, as did the 
technical razzamatazz of television's 
Serpent Son. The trilogy is about 
cosmic principles of order rather 
than about personalities and this is 
(he dimension Hall restores. The 
conventions of Aeschylus's theatre 
nre alien to our practice; Hall's 
breakthrough is in recovering them 
not ns a scholarly curiosity but to set 
our imaginations and pulses racing. 
His method is virtually operatic: 
pounding, alliterative speech (by 
Tony, .Harrison) is intoned, sung, re- 
cited with rhythmic stress to a con- 
tinuous score for percussion, wind 
and harp (by Harrison Birtwistle), 
words nnd music shaping and de- 
veloping a pattern of leitmotifs. It 
.demands a rapt concentration and 
one of the growth-points over the 
week has been an increasing atten- 
tion to audience-response, a slight 
slowing of pace and a meticulous 
enunciation, necessary since the full 
head-covering masks can, if not skil- 
fully managed, render projection fuz- 
zy. spreading the tone and making 
consonants echo or rasp. The vocal 
beauty by last Saturday was testi- 
mony to the actors' dedication. 

So tod was the restaging over 
the week of the opening of The 
Eumenides to eliminate what initially 
was an unease as to the appropriate 
tone: the horror of the -Furies’ pre- 
sence polluting the temple at Delphi 
risks laughter today and it was right 
to simplify the action to let the 
.words alone work on our imaglna^ 
lions. The arrival of the Furies with 
sinisterly lolling gait, their shimmer- 
ing, ragged costumes and hair evok- 
ing a seething morass of unformed 


matter (faces female, seductive; bare 
limbs obviously male; postures si- 
mian) is terrifying. But a weakness 
still is that that sense of threat is not 
sustained, though it is recovered in 
their song of relish at the prospect of 
torturing Orestes, delivered Siren- 
like to accompany an eerie, slow- 
motion ballet in which Orestes’s 
mesmerized form is tossed like a 
drowning body through waves of 
threshing arms and faces. 

Given the barrage of sound, Hall 
can use sudden silence most tellingly: 
the action is arrested at moments of 
psychological crisis as if time stops 
still and we watch spellbound to see 
whether the momentum of events 
will drive implacably onward or an 
unexpected choice by a character 
allay disaster. These are the mo- 
ments the characters will look back 
to cumulatively, now being etched 
deep in their memories for conscien- 
ce to brood over. Brilliantly con- 
ceived and handled too are tne dia- 
logues in couplets: Orestes com- 
pleting the rhymes initiated by 
Clytemnestra, suppressing her claims 
for mercy and sealing her doom re- 
lentlessly so that her retreat into the 
palace, upright, resigned, has real 
pathos; Agamemnon sardonically 
tossing aside Clytemncstra's every 
reason for wanting him to stride over, 
the carpet, only to succumb out of 
disdain for women's foolery. The< 
more marked the stylization, the 
more profound are the psychological 
resonances. 

The operatic approach makes! 
heavy demands on the actors. 
Orestes especially gives a consum- 
mate performance, using a vocal 
range from high tenor to vibrant 
baritone and responding sensitively 
with the' line of nis whole body to 
the music to suggest a youth hover- 
ing between adolescence and man- 
hood, his litheness slowly trans- 
formed from the effeminate to the 
virile and resolute. The dirge over 
Agamemnon's tomb becomes a rite 
of passage into adult responsibility, 
the rhythmic beat turning from a 
heavy monotony to a surging vigour 
as Orestes and the chorus from 
arching or ground-bugging postures 
begin to reach upwards feeding on 
the ecstasy of revenge. Agamemnon 
does not manifest himself to answer 
their pleading but is reborn in his 
son. The one serious disappointment 
overall was the Elect ra-aclor, ham- 
pered admittedly by an inexpressive 
and undignified mask, but without 
the vocal resources to encompass the 
character's innocence, weariness and 
degradation. Electro's is perhaps the 
most difficult role in the work for a 



Orestes before the Image of 
Athena. 

male actor: the most essentially femi- 
nine of the women's roles in a play 
concerned with the transference of 
sexual characteristics, it makes the 
dangers of caricature considerable; 
voice and gesture here were urire- 
lievedly harsh and angular and the 
recognition scene quite lacked emo- 
tional impact. That one discordant 
note only emphasized the astonishing 
virtuosity elsewhere and the rewards 
of selfless teamwork that have gone 
into its achievement. It was ant that 
we should end on a note of corpo*. 
rate celebration. 

Richard Allen Cave 


Dr Cave is lecturer in English at 
Bedford College, London. 
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A spoonful 

of 

sugar 

Tlic eightieth anniversary of th e 
birth of Walt Disney is to be 
celebrated tomorrow at Manchester 
College of Education, where a 
one-day school is to be held 
Particular reference will be made lo 
Disney s early work, but there wifi 
also be an opportunity to discuss & 
Disney studio s latest film The Fa 
and the Hound. The school is 
presented by Robin Allan, staff tutor 
in drama and film at the college, and 
Brian Sibley, who recently adapted 
The Lord of the Rings for radio. Fee 
for the day is £4.00. 

In the first two decades of this 
i century Gavin Greig and the Rev 
James B. Duncan collected over 
3,300 tunes and 3,500 texts of folk 
songs in Scotland. The Grelg-Duueao 
Folk Song Collection is being 
published in eight volumes by 
Aberdeen University Press, and the 
first volume, now available, coven 
nautical, military and historical 
songs, together with songs In which 
characters assume the dress of the 
opposite sex. 


The closing date for The 
International Student Playscrlpt 
Competition, to be judged by Alan 
Ayckbourn, is December 31. Detaih 
and entry forms can be obtained 
from Clive Wolfe, 20 Lansdowne 
Road, London N10 2AU. 


New Approaches to Music, a booklel 
published by the Arts Council, _ , 
reports on tne educational aclivitui 
organized in conjunction with the 
council’s 1980-81 Contemporary 
Music Network tours. The report 
draws particular attention to the 
need to dispel some of the myths 
that surround contemporary muse, 
and suggests that audiences could be 
challenged and stimulated much 
more, through different forms of 
participation in discussion, rehearsal 
and improvization. The author ot iw 
report is Andrew Peggie. It is 
available from the Arts Council 3i 
£1.00, plus 35p postage. 


Two playwrights in residence hare 
been well occupied this week. Cw“ 
Mortimer at the University of at 
Andrews has been presenting a 
number of new plays wntten ay 
students ' at the university. At tne 
University of Essex, Paul . 

play Plutocrats has been praffl® , 
the university theatre Underg^- 
Goetzee’s play is a farelal W*lme>d 
of the nuclear threat, which i nre 
the CIA, a group of tcrroristi. ^ 
Mafia and the Church of Latter J 
Saints. It ends tomorrow. 


Events 




..W* 


pleasurable yeisei. which expresses its 


• anger and points to firmer ' altcfita- 
fives id Violence and repressloh than 

. any vngue knee-jerk abstraction. 
Courage and. cbhvic4idrl are not 

• Inbkirig but they: have yet to meet. 
Silver medals a|l round, . . 

i Brian Morton 


information for inclusion 
.In THES’s arls coverage 
should be sent lo: ■ 

Lynne Truss 

The Times Higher Education 
Supplement 
2 00 Gray's Inn Road 
London M(C1X 8EZ . . . 


Stirling, ..Helen I}., Wilson: Paintings, 
Drawings and Surprises. . 

■ until; : December *8. Crewe 'and 
Alsager College of Higher Education. 
Artists of the First World War. 

I Until December 13. National Gal- 

S ry .dr Scotland, Edinburgh. Poussin: 
acr'aments apd Bacchanals. 

-Until ; December 21. ' Crawfoifd 
Centro, for the Arts, University bf St 
Abdreiys. Supet. Hwnaitlsm: the 1 hu- 
man angle ,as presented by artists 
from The Nicholas Treadwell Gallery. 
* Until, December 22, Institute of 
Education, Landed • Six j Children 
Draw ana art; from Oxley AdU.it 
Training Centre for.: menially hand- 
icapped people > ; ; 

Until December 24. Collins' Ex- 
hibition . Hall, University of , Strat h - 

Clyde* Architecture:, Accident or De- 

■ 

Until December 24. - L 

Gallery of Photography fVt 


Unemployment in the West End of 
Newcastle: photographs by . Tisn 

Murtha; Spirit of My Country: 
documentary exhibition of a small 
Polish community in the Midlands, 
by Jan :Sicgleda._ .... , 

•Until .. January. -.3'. .. Ashmoleari 
Museum, Oxford. George Mackiey: 
Wood Engraver. 

«■’ Until January 10. Museum or Mod- 
era Art, Oxford. ■ Wtnsor MacKm: 
Little Nemo in St umber land and 
other cartoons . . ■ 

events 

’^ Lunchrtnre today. Great Hall, Gold- 
fcnmis’ College, Children’s concert. 
_Today -and ' tomorrow/ Ftlru 
Theatre University of Stirling. The 
Elephant . Man d&i ' 

Lynch. 


the 

ham 


. ’"B- a. uoilWfl, 

_Toaay -and ' tomorrow; FUrti 
Theatre University of Stirling. The 
: Elephant /Mm directed by David 
Lynch.;J ..•/•.• . 

, V-arid tomoriow. ' ;. Arts 

Theatre, Plymouth. Cheek by Jowl 


Arts, Aston University, Binning- 
i Philharmonic Orchestra, with 
Valerie Pither (piano), conductor 
Kenneth Page. Mozart, and Strauss, 
Monday December 7 to Wednes- 
day December 9. University of Sur- 
rey. Godspell presented. by the Dra- 
ma Society. - 

Monday December 7 to Saturday 
December 12. Gaumont Theatre, 
Southampton. Welsh National 
Opera. 

December 8. The Art 
Wdrkars Guild, 6 Queen Square, 
London. Helen Day lectures on 
Showmen Scientists of the Nineteenth 
■Century. One 'of a series of lectures 
organized by the Society for Theatre 
Research. 

''. Wednesday December 9, Univer- 
sity or Surrey, Lunchtime concert: 
University stagers and players. 

‘ Wednesday December 9 to Satur- 
day December -12. Centre for the 


Monks tales of wine , women and song 

innsiiooes and literatures, the ^ 
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and d philosophy of the 
S world are of such unique 
2c that they are worthy of repe- 
S study by each generation These 
Soneuts °f the Greco-Roman 
5 are so important m the intel- 
Sl development of Europe lha 
L are to be studied ns part of that 
A^tooment. Initially Latin was the 
SESiugb which all other sub- 
jL, Kre taught and learnt. It was 
fccWage of the university and 
ndy is the eighteenth century did 
c„ W) begin to supplant it. In early 
!Kr study of Latin (and Greek) 
^4 axillary to philosophy and 
[Wop. From the seventeenth cen- 
fuffHffirds, systematic courses de- 
eped in the writings of Greece 
and Tome, and for centuries the 
itody of literature meant primarily 
tba study of ancient history. But with 
tht mergence of other disciplines - 
jjtitmieal studies, modern languages, 
English literature, and most recently, 
iht social sciences - the study of 
ihctesical languages has sharply 
raw!. There are, however, signs of 
rorviva] and even growth. 

One of the doors to which Latin- 
ists have privileged entry opens into 
die realm of music. On the one side 
there is the sacred music in which 
the neat composers have exploited 
the Latin of the Roman liturgy, or 
have afforded settings for splendid 
bth hymns; on the other side is the 



omnia sol tempera! 

purus et subtiiis 
novo mtmdo reserai 
faciem Aprilis; 
ad amorem properai 
animus herilis 
et iocundis imperat 
deus puerilis. 

si puer cum puellula 
nioraretur in cellula 
felix coniunctio. 
amore succrescente 
pariter e medio 
avulso procul tedio, 
fit ludus ineffabilis 
membris, lacertis labiis. 


The sun, now shining clear anti bright, 
Brings warmth to every place 
Upon a world restored to light 
Unbarring April's face. 

Our lady Venus’ eager heart 
Makes haste to win love for us 
Young Cupid likewise plays his part 
Instructs his happy chorus. 

If a boy ami maiden fair 
Linger in a garret bare ■ 

Blessed is their close embrace; 

Ax the love swells in their hearts 
All weariness departs 
Relegated from that place. 

Sport beyond all telling grips 

Their lower limbs, their arms, their lips. 


Composer and subject: Carl Orff and two of the lyrics from the Carmina Burana. 



>y such 


core recent times inspired 
wnW themes is Carl Orff. 

Orff composed music for the lyrics 
tfthe Latin poet Catullus, but rather 
better known is his first major work, 
is Carmina Burana. This was writ- 
la fa 1935-6 as what the composer 
alls a “scenic cantata”, but it is 
euifably performed as a straight 
irkfc 


Wednesday December J 
Theatre, University of 
Woman of Paris directed by Cft** 0 
Chaplin. 

Thursday December l^, ^ 
Music Room, Jmperlfll CoU g« 
don. Lunchtime concert. The v 
Caird Oboe Quartet. .. . ers n j 

Thursday December 10. l 

of Lancaster. John ^lai] 

and John Harper X d 

present Contrasts: a sequence 
music from five centuries. ^ 
Thursday Deceraber ju. 1 

amend, VulyvM * 

Christmas concert by 

Friday, December !1 - 
Southampton. Southampton^ ^ 
monic Society, s ?“ 1 ^ ^ Bonn#' 
versity Choral Society a prt seiil 
mouth Symphony P 

Beethoven’s Missa Solent ^ 
Tuesday December 14 to 3 ^ 

December 19. Centre fo w ^ 

Aston University, H an< f 

Theatre Company PJf* 
Kureishi's play t0 Japo*? 

Tuesday December J 
9. Riverside Theatre, New , 

of U tetor. Pitioccnlo. 


P. G. Walsh 

The third ^section' is less homo- CXcUXlillCS tllC 
geneous and it is here that we „ 

find the songs of drinking and. con- Cflrm/nfl DUrCUtCl, 
viviality. This final section includes _ 
two short religious plays, the first on d. ITlCtllcVal 
Christ's nativity and the second on _ ii _ 

the flight into Egypt. We do not miSCeUanV OI 
know the identity ot the three main t _j* i^_ Trx i, 

anthologists but we can hazard in- -L/3. Llll 10 VC IVnCS 

town work for soloists, chorus and telligent guesses about how they col- _ _ j j_« i •_!, 

«lwtra. Its earlier popularity con- lecled their material. Many of the 3.HQ QlinKlIlS S0H2S 
w jo Germany has now spread poems were written down from 

memory or at the dictation of others, 
for they have been preserved in 
other manuscripts with much super- 
ior texts to those found at Benedikt- 
beuem. Some were copied from 
other florilegia, or from manuscripts 
of individual poets, or from music 

v .._ ... codices, and it is possible to identify 

Buranus, a manuscript dis- some groups of poems set out in a 
jj^raln 1803 by Baron von Are- similar order in other manuscripts. 

Fierce controversy has raged over 
the past century about the authors of 


Munich, Orff had adopted the edu- 
Jacq 
moose 

:d to make the 


«itke world and one may even 
*■ Batches of it in TV commer- 
£l 

inspiration here is not of 
classical Latin literature. Car- 
« Burana is the conventional 
hm nven to an anthology of 
Latin lyrics contained in 


First he chose two poems about for- 
tune for his introductory section. 
Which he entitled Fortune, Empress 


cational theories of Jacques Dal- 
croze, the Swiss composer, whose 
methods were designe 
feeling for rhythm a physical experi- 
ence. So Orff avoids harmonic varia- 
tion and his philosophy of basic 
rhythm lends a strong impact to the 
rhythm of the rhyming stanzas. 

Orffs intention in his first two 
sections is to contrast sexual inno- 
cence and sensual experience, and 
his separation of the two encourages 
us to generalize about two different 
attitudes to love which lie cheek by 
jowl in the poems of the Carmina 
Burana. The love lyrics of the first 
main section. In the Springtime are 
variations on a single theme: the har- 
mony between nature and the 


name “cockney" is said to come) 
invokes the spirit of gambling; nnd 
In taberna quando sumus is a drink- 
ing song deriving its humour from 
parody of the Roman liturgy. Super- 
ior to any of these is the Archpoet's 
Confession, of which Orff uses only 
the first five stanzas. Here the 
Archpoet dons the mantle of the 
Job and of the author of the 


C 


lpoe 

net 


mfip 


of the World. These appear in the growth of love in the hearts of the 
block of satirical or moralizing young. We find such conventional 
ems; their purpose In the original 


a It has been called "a cuckoo's 
Win a monastic nest”, because 
■ “JNthe l°ve lyrics and drinking 
contained in it are strange 
*J«rapanlons for the biblical 
®®^*ntancs and patristic works 
form the staple of the Bava- 
Benedictine monastery where 
jsmurascrlpt was found, and after 


these twelfth-century poems. Initially 
the romantic notion was widespread 
that the^ were composed in taverns 

gantes) on their way' to and from Spring 
suen scholastic centres as Paris, first group in Latin and the second in 


by wandering students (the so-called 


p°( 

twelfth-century context was to warq 
mankind to put no reliance on trans- 
ient worldly success. Orffs purpose 
is different; he wishes to stress at the 
outset that because life's joys are 
precarious and fleeting we should 
seize them while we can. Tbe main 
section, entitled The Beginning of 
assembles ten love lyrics, the 


motifs as the banishment of winter, 
the warmth of the sun, (he budding 
of trees, the profusion of colour in 
the meadows, the glad symphony of 
the birds; correspondingly, (here is 
springtime in the hearts of mankind. 
Had this formula been slavishly fol- 
lowed. the effect would quickly have 


become cloying. The twelfth-century 
poets devotea much 


ingenuity 
the (her 


Orleans, Salerno and Toledo. But in 
the course of time more and more 
pieces hnvc been identified as the 
work of outstanding scholars and 
poets of the age, including Walter of 
Chatillon, Hugo Primas of Orleans, 
the Archpoet who probably hailed 
from northern Germany, Philip the 
Chancellor and Peter of Bids. Such 
mportant single men were for the most part out- 


J* B named, The general view 
Purpose of the collection is 
u" was compiled as a song book. 

have been able to re- 
Sunu? ut ^ musical scores from 
W! notations. 

^significance of the manuscript 
these songs is that it is the 
“ ®d most fm 


German. For this section Orff 
selected decorous and innocent 
poems. His second main section is 
entitled In the Tavern ; here four 
Latin pieces of an amusing sort have 
been assembled to celebrate the guz- 
zling, gluttonous, gambling and wen- exploration of love 


to 

working changes on (he (heme. 
Some lyrics concentrate almost whol- 
ly on the beauties in nature, intro- 
ducing the love element only in (he 
most incidental way; others devote a 
single stanza to nature and devote 
the rest of the composition to an 
. Tne normal pat- 



l ““("riant single men were iui uic pan uj , / . r ... .. a, 

°f medieval Latin lyncs standing clerics and churchmen, men the Latin love lyrics, but here he beauties of nature. As former vana- 

(aJ*® P°ss«s. The main section of wide culture and learning who selects ten pieces which explore and hon , a ( poein may be declaimed by 


S ieces wrnen expti 
e more sensual and sex- 
love. Finally the Can- 

. * .w.. — Profanae return, again to the 

a»« unit ui na Burana are mediocre enough to Fortuna poem with which the cycle 
siHW® about 1220 and the have originated in the tavern, but began, with the purpose of stressing 
- . wui of the sonos amr* writfan (be great majority, have been wntten foe precarious nature of tne joys uie 

with consummate care and skill. offers. . . , 

How .nd why did Carl Orff coma Thare 

a theme familiar 

.j.. a 8 es: "Gather ye 

1930s he was teaching rosebuds while ye may." Life is short 


v, iL ul uincr Pieces added by 
ittnamJ • r . scrib «- The date of 

SW.i 8 - about 1220 and the 

? to son 8 s were written 

l£l=“ nt Sry earUer. 

ant 60 poems are satirical, 

t wd . '■w® 


composi- 


°1 tllc,n attack' the 
Ilk t R ? ra0 n curia, or re- 


fl '^ttoSlL aa teaders for their 
4 *P one y« or lament the 

J a . nominally 

I ^ bTrSlS' ^. fe ^ . of the poems 



the girl,' or by a boy whose inno- 
cence is troubled by the deeper stir- 
rings of love or by innocence posing 
as experience.. 

The poems selected by Orff in this 
first section are well chosen to reflect 
the decorum of innocent youth. It is 
useful to remember here that the 
great mass of these poems were writ- 
ten by clerics for tne entertainment 
and edification bf other clerics; there 
was no mass readership. The cano- 




Munich. The . codex Burana was w hat 


1 


radeship and wine. Though many of 


Kiev could not marry 
t. Many of the clerics 


dictated (hat thej 
when in orders. 

who composed the poems were 
already in orders; many who were 


'lhOQ 411 


a.faid iw r. n«»liciE Barbaros- 

v'J; - 

ma ^ section 

*4 fo & ■ 1 J !ricS ' ™ se “ e 
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^ .WU h in r i^“ u oiocks. The 
SSl.tomw f? tatemational collec- 
& fromiiu- Provenance, 
k ^ L and EngJand. The 
closel y identi- 
■ . German-speakina 


became pressing. It was undertaken 
by two fine Latin scholars, Alfau 
Hilka and Otto Schumann, in the 
early 1930 b. We may assume that 
Orff, a great enthusiast for the Latin 


rhritiian Dart-pagan , flavour of ror wnum uiainugo «*•» um 
Se Sw. P and he achieved this by Sex Is rejected as unworthy 
elements of Gregorian tiaje relegated to the same 


elements „ - 

cnant with the uncomplicated 
of ToriqultyTtook an interest rhythms of folk 


vtntns or ioir uiuos— — . . 

revival^of* Kholarly work de- a ftappy «™Wna;lon expressing^ 
o the Can 

mat Orff did was io arrest foe pleasures 


pleasures of youth in romantic har- 
* ... A .laimotn rhvtnms. 

of. 


voted to the Carmina Burana. . pleasures o ? rhythms, 
esu -a thd n -f— x What Orff did wae to m0 R ““ ““ d , r S the Jieaau... » 
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taking (hem as this was the one sure 
avenue to ecclesiastical advance- 
ment. The kind of love thus 
favoured was morally refined and 
innocent, the amor cfericalis of men 
for whom marriage was unthinkable. 

and mar- 
category 

as Harlotry; 

For his second section, Orff chose 
four convivial poems. Die lament of 
the roasted swan, on (he solver as it 
eyes foe champing teeth of the din- 
ers (“dentes fredentes video”) cele- 
brates the joys of feasting; the 
AJbbpt of, Cockaigne (from whose 


ook of Wisdom to assume a garb of 
repentance; he recounts his sins of 
wenching, dicing, drinking by evoca- 
tion of Ovid and Horace, and bv 
parody of scripture and liturgy; final- 
ly he exploits the epistles of Peter 
and Paul to proclaim his intention to 
recant. 

In Part Diree Orff returns to the 
love theme, but in deliberate con- 
trast to the Idealized portrayal of the 
first section. His. title, The Court of 
Love , suggests that Orff took an 
informed interest in what has since 
become the most celebrated of all 
medieval literary controversies, the 
problem courtly love. Orff was work- 
ing on the Carmina Burana at exact- 
ly the same time as C. S. Lewis was 
writing his famous The Allegory of 
Love, a seminal work which proc- 
laims that courtly love first came into 
existence In twelfth-century Provence 
with the songs of the troubadours. 
Many of the strands which intertwine 
to form the fabric of courtly love - 
love as the source of all good, the 
reverence owed the beloved, fidelity, 
discretion, prudence and the distinc- 
tion between love and formal mar- 
riage - are to be found codified, as it 
were, in a Latin treatise of the late 
twelfth century, the De Amore of 
Andreas Cape U anus. The work glor- 
ifies courtly love as a secular ideal 
and, in descriptions of courts like 
Poitiers and Champagne, under 
Eleanor of Acquitaine, Marie and 
others, suggests that ladies at these 
courts were enjoying a wholesale 
sexual emancipation. 

In recent years historians have 
been able convincingly to refute not 
only the existence of such twelfth- 
century courts but also nny sugges- 
tion trial courtly love could have 
been an historical phenomenon of 
the feudal, Christian world of twelfth- 
century France. But l amour courtois 
maintains a vigorous literary exist- 
ence, not only in the emergent ver- 

"Europe 
of the 

twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

To what extent Orffs onc-sidcd 
selection represents the frill flavour . 
of the original remains doubtful. In 
so far ns the question can be 
answered we have to say that Orff 
has consciously omitted a whole reli- 
gious dimension. In essence the niesr 
sage thnt emerges is a pagan message 
and one (hat subtly manipulates our 
image of the medieval period. It dis- 
tills the world view of a Horace 
rather than nn Abelard. 

The author is Professor of Humanity 
at the University of Glasgow. 
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The great political cartoonists of the reform era appealed to the privileged 
and powerful rather than the labouring poor, argues Harry Dickinson 

A good line in satire 
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James Gillray t "The Dissolution of The Alchemist producing an 
Actherial Representation.” 
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The century from the 1730s to the between Pitt and Fox, in 1820 it was 
1830s is well known as the great age the notorious trial of Queen Caro- 
of the English satiric print. The line, while between 1830 and 1832 it 
majority of these prints were de- was the confrontation between Wel- 
voted to political subjects, but poli- lington and Grey, which provided 
tical historians have largely ignored such superb material for the carica- 


voted to political subjects, but poli- lington and Grey, which provided 
tical historians have largely ignored such superb material for the carica- 
tliis major source. turists. 

Art historians have written at Clearly, satiric prints sold best in 
length about the products of the years of political crisis; but who 
greatest graphic artists, engravers bought them? It has sometimes been 


and caricaturists. There are many 
excellent books on William Hogarth, 


suggested that the political prints 
reached a mass audience and could 


James Gillray, Thomas Rowlandson, reach the illiterate sectors of the 
and George Cruickshank, but next to population more effectively than any 
nothing has been written about other product of the political press, 
popular and influential artists of the These claims are easily made but 
second rank such as Janies Sayers, difficult to verify. 


William Dent, Robert Seymour and 
John Doyle. 


The available evidence suggests 
that most prints had rather a limited 

• i-*! .l. Mas i 


The vast majority of satiric prints circulation among the political elite 
have never even been perused by and the propertied middle classes of 
iost historians working on the the metropolis, but that some prints 
iriod when they were produced, did succeed in reaching a much 
orothy George, who edited the last wider audience. 


most historians working on the 


K iri ad when they were produced. 

orothy George, who edited the last 
six volumes of the British Museum's 


The majority of satiric prints prob- 


catalogue of its holding of personal and ably sold around 500 copies each, 
political satiric prints, did produce a with the more popular and profes- 
two-volume study of English Politico sional prints reaching sales of 
Caricature (Oxford, 1959). Valuable perhaps 1,500 copies. A few satiric 
though this study is, it only manages to prints did have exceptional sales, 
survey some of tne very best prints and Hogarth's famous portrait of Wilkes, 
to point out the need for many more as a cunning and impudent demago- 
specialist studies. Herbert Atherton sue. sold about 4,000 copies within a 
has met this need in one area with his few weeks in 1763. Benjamin Wil- 
excellent monograph, Politico l Prints son’s caricature on the Stamp Act, a 
in the Age of Hogarth (Oxford, 1974), print that was much pirated, may 
and John Brewer has produced a have sold as many as 16,000 copies 
brilliant study of the curicatures attack* in 1766. 

ing the Earl of Bute. Little else has Engraved illustrations in maga- 
been accomplished and there is a clear zlnes and pamphlets could occa- 
nced for a more systematic and thor- sionally reach a mass audience. In 
ough exploration by historians of the 1819 George Cruickshank produced 
English satiric print. a dozen small prints for William 

A major reason for the neglect of Hone’s The House that Jack Built 
this important and fascinating histor- and in 1820 he produced an Mus- 
ical source is the sheer bulk of mate- trated verse satire. The Man In the 
rial available and its relative inacces- Moon , for the same radical pub- 
si bility. The department of prints lisher. Both of these works may nave 
and drawings in the British Library sold as many as 100,000 copies each 
bas much the best collection in Brf- and they were probably seen by 
tBin - with well over 15,000 satiric many more people than the number 
prints for the period from 1730 to 1 who purchased them. 

.. 1832, which would take any historian For social and geographic reasons 
several weeks of study in London most satiric prints could have 
just to glance over it. Fortunately, reached only a restricted market, 
with the publication of 4 complete Nearly all the prints were produced 
microfilm record of this material by and sold in the metropolis. In the 
the Cambridge publishing firm of lateT eighteenth century the cost of a 
Chadwyck-Healey, it is how possible print was usually sixpence plain and 
to study this magnificent collection in one shilling coloured. By the early 
many other places than London. nineteenth century these costs had 
The political print, like the politic- usually doubled. These prices were 


al press in general, developed and well beyond the. means of the lower 
matured in a society in which large orders and perhaps of many of the 
numbers of people were Intensely lower middle classes in the pro- 
interested in public affairs and in vinces. 


interested in public affairs and ii 
which political decisions were in 


id perhaps of many of 
iddle classes in the t 


vinces. 

While it is true that there are 


need grew to influence the Increasing opportunity of freely perusing the 
number of participants by every caricatures in the windows, it must 


possible form of propaganda. 

The century from the 1730s to the 
1830s i .witnessed an astonishing 




growth of the political press 
TaiA'urilir It' had become, a \ 


►nisning 
in Bri- 


be remembered that there were less 
than ten such shops and they were, 
all in London or Westminster. They 
/could hardly have attracted huge 


veritable numbers to their- windows. 




but it did experience a major growth most assumed a high level of politic- 
in sales arid influence, and' for very al Intelligence and knowledge. Even 
. much the same reasons. About 3.000 the social prints were preoccupied 


Satiric juirits appeared beta 
and 1760, a further 6,000 


i. ADom j.uuu .the social' prints were preoccupied •- 
samjc JirtrUs appeared between 173° • with the addons and lifestyles ofthe 
l . 76 9',l. furthe . r 6 ^9 00 be Ween propertied classes. 1 Only a minority 
Md 1 1800, .and well over 7,000 paid any attention to the life, cus- 
Ill «^jky,’^832. '■ ; ‘ : tarns, and preoccupations of the low- 


of six , to. ten political, prims 
ared each Week in 1770, 1784,- ! 


en the middle classes feared 


I TlW 4 TjHtff Vtffc htoAtp f/f ; .. j: 
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^ In -revolution they sometimes pasted 

particular years the sale' of. political political prints on the walls, of 

K IT" 1 .tav®ri> s i snobs and workshops in. an 

W l^vel.of publ^ ibterest. in pob- : effort- to. influence the poor; In the 
•'.tics. 1 bill , from the .• nt>nrfrtwiitu > ^ . . .. , 


sions therefore satiric prints vmt 
perused by large numbers of the 
labouring classes. 

Both active politicians and com- 
mitted radicals believed that political 
priots could serve a propaganda pn^ 
pose and they were prepared to hire 
professional artists to engrave satires 
to order. Some political activists pro- 
duced their own prints. 

Political prints were not just pro- 
duced by those who desired to shape 
public opinion towards a speriw 
end. A growing proportion of minis 
was produced in order to sell at i 
profit to a public already Involved in 
a political debate or ready to be 
interested in a whole range of poli- 
tical issues. 

Professional caricaturists and spe- 
cialist printsellers were ready to pro- 
duce prints to order, but they were 
also conscious of the need to re- ^ 
spond to political events which were \ 
already exciting public interest. i 
Indeed, since they could not al- 
ways afford to wait upon events tire) 
endeavoured to find, even to manufac- 
ture, sub jets upon which they might 
comment. They were prepared to 
tailor their satires in order to appeal to - 
different audiences or to satisfy the 
changing moods of the same market. 

Artists of the calibre of Gillray 
and Cruickshank were frequeaw ; 
highly critical of corruption in hip 
places and of the abuse of power and 
yet also often hostile to those *w 
campaigned for radical reforms. 

Sometimes the professional canu- 
turists sought to instruct their buyers 
in what to think about a pontw 
issue. More often they encapsulate 
public opinion in their satmc prujtj 
and fed this back to the political dw 
who dominated the deasion-mauug 
processes of the state. 

Sensitivity to the public mood was 
necessary tor professional surnm. 
Nonetheless, even when they «« 
providing a large public wllh .^‘ 
wanted, the caricaturists wertmcrcas 
ing public knowledge of political 
and were helping to create a larg 
market for subsequent poliae 0 . pdj 
In seeking maximum imjwc 
endeavouring to reach as &g. 
market as possible, the 
were constantly trying .JJ? t bdi 
their skills and to POJ^JSSaS 
craft. The traditionaf emW^J* 
style of engraving, with its inm ^ 
and complicated mwsage, 
volved symbolism and its exp 
verses o? keys gradual^ gave 
bolder and simpler designs ^ 
had a more immediate appeal w. 

^Coloured versions of 
became increasingly com ^ 
etching, which alfows for ^ 
ing freedom in ^j£ d r Sivial 
began to replace deeper e g 
by the later eighteenth centu^ ^ 

the 1820s ! itho f{ a PEy e " D . t Tw 
graving began to cnaueug {0 . 
remacy of etchings and copper 

^Throughout the whole ^ 10 ^ ^ 
ic prints were dominated , 
caricature in which P e ” hJ throu^ : 
tical attacks were ?er ^ 

artistic distortion. The c ara^i ^ 
appearance of 0 r grP 1 ^ 

exaggerated in a buriesqu wit, 

satire and scurr iUi y h ’ 'Ire all 
and even, pomoaraphy bki 

to produce a dramatic 1Dl . 

immediate visual frop®^' savflff 
agery, earthy the.g* 

humour were well suueu f j C prints- 

tical purpose po'& 

Only very occasionafly 

. prints bestow comphmenw^^ ^ 

particular 1 P. 0,icie r L ^ 

effective when they emp 

cuie or aroused nate. pgrsusart. 

Political P nnts imagery 
precisely because thel ^ ^-are 
vivid’ and concrete. . - s0 nal i H'; 

( ,po^5fu| ^.s.weapops i. ’ * * - 
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nt uid as a medium for expressing 
cooptex issues in a direct ana simple 
fom. Political prints argued by 
auitioa, appealed to authority ana 
mN&e, and relied heavily upon 
#bokths and rhetoric. 

Virtues and vices were depicted 
oort effectively when they were 
pren human or animal form. Liberty 
is portrayed as a woman with a 
op and pole, Justice earned her 
pwd ana scales, while Britannia 
bon i shield and spear. John Bull 
one to personify England and the 
Eodcsh. Portrayed occasionally as a 
toll, but more often ns a burly 
spire or citizen of simple manners 
ol hearty appetites, he was the per- 
wtdfieation of Independence, cour- 
qe, patriotism and stoicism. 

Afflmals of various kinds appeared 
is the priots to represent human 
asses personified stupidity, 
rasTiloor, serpents guile, bulldogs 
rnAfioo and foxes treachery. Somo 
; pHc figures were occasionally 
pnulmal form to heighten the 
: ^ Charles James Fox was, not 



Hpffligly, depicted as a fox in 
a; prints. Francis Burdett was 
®*®Uy a goose and William 
a porcupine. The enormous- 
• Earl of Bute appeared 
’/iln 00 ! “ a B” 8 * many prints. 

dangers were also ex- 
gd in concrete form. The threat 
P™ T arbitrary power was often 
vivid and manifest- in huge 
and seven-headed hydras. 
r«i demons, and imps were em- 
iJr “ suggest subversion, while 
chasms and the laws of hell 
T*., the dangers of revolution, 
way political institu- 

bnSJ 50 8 * n vIsual form ‘ 

^constitution was frequently repre- 
» temple or some kind of 
tlle statc wns of t en 
H ; ? a ^‘P- ^ enemies of the 
Ss n wefe generally portrayed 
on Magna Cartn, the Bill 
Eg* ? Dd Habeas Corpus. 

^ token anything which 
yJ?* 8 * 11 ); be satirised, simplf- 
■*Z!f Dt fe red concrote for drama- 
k ,!? Cct w® 8 freely ignored 
eweatunsts. Constitutional 
ideology, which 

•»Si’!? ated in P ress * 
superficially (n the 

, 0 ^ revolution were 
. the caricaturists 

tSrfSS® 11 ^J^rtray the be- 
^*65? ? L he organizations 

be 

txbcmv w 5! 511565 those in 
** BoitoS 8 o^ueutiy depicted, 

undervalued the 
•d iKa (^nerjoan Revolution 
25?^ devolution on the 
^ ut ^ey quite 
efiSho enormous influence 

«Bri® IUti0n btl P° Utical 

overw hel- 
‘^‘h events at 
ibevB 11 • ar ! d bi the met- 

IteSa 

ta utmost 

f5 r T_Jo fltastrate the 

soiHbH*o' . unions and 
^®L 0r 'J he industrial 

pcS^‘ ri0t8 involvin ® 

weaknesses of 


radicals in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. 

A great many caricaturists evident- 
ly admired Britain’s balanced con- 
stitution and wished to preserve it- 
from subversion from within or 
assault from without, but they found 
it very difficult to depict the virtues 
of the constitution m their prints. 
The complicated relationship of 
King, Lords and Commons was 
almost impossible to represent in 
visual form. Some caricaturists de- 
picted the constitution as a temple 
supported by three pillars inscribed 
with the three words King, Lords 
and Commons. 

A more elaborate attempt was 
made by the engraver of The Palace 
of John Bull (18z0). On the dome of 
his temple he had Britannia placing 
the statue of Liberty, while within 
the temple the king was enthroned 
between Justice ana a parson. When 
James Gillray wished to portray the 
Younger Pitt as the trusted defender 
of the constitution against its ene- 
mies, he produced a print, Britannia 
between Scylla and Chary bdls (1793), 
which showed the Prime Minister 
steering the ship of state between the 
rocks of democracy and the whirl- 
pool of arbitrary power. 

In the satiric prints the leading 
reformers and radicals were nearly 
always attacked as ambitious men 
posing as disinterested patriots, as 


George 

Cruickshank, "A 
radical reformer 
- a neck or 
nothing man” 

(top left); ‘The 
Belle Alliance, or 
the Female 
Reformers of 
Blackburn” (top 
right); “The 
system that works 
so well” (right). 
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large and irresistible targets for the 
cancaturists. The Earl of Bute was 
frequently condemned for monopo- 


foolisn men putting forward imprac- 
tical schemes, or as dangerous fana- 
tics plotting violent revolution. 
Although the caricaturists depicted 
individual radicals far more frequent- 
ly than radical organizations, 
whenever they did take notice of the 
latter they almost always depicted 
them as subversive threats to duly 
constituted authority. The suppres- 
sion of the radical societies in the 
late 1790s was met with approval 
from the caricaturists, while the 
moderate Foxlte Whigs continued to 
be libelled in many satiric prints for 
supposedly endorsing revolutionary 


“ wo «nesses or 
clearly per- 
1©?'®!^ explored ns 
? ®8Nv. to. poHtip. 


principles. 

Reformers and radicals were fre- 
quently portrayed preparing the way 
for n French invasion ond the fprci- 
ble introduction of French principles. 
Numerous prints warned the nation 
of the horrors which would befall it 
should its cherished constitution ever 
be exchanged for the French model. 
Violence, tyranny and poverty would 
be the Immediate results. Individual 
liberty, private property, the estab- 
lished church, and law and order 
were all shown as potential victims 
of English radicals and French re- 
volutionaries. , 

The mote sophisticated intellectual 
arguments brought forward by such 
conservative thinkers as Edmund 
Burke did not find their way into the 
satiric prints. The caricaturists could 
depict radicals as fierce, ugly, poor, 
irresponsible and foolish and they 
could point out the consequences, of 
revolution in dramatic, concrete 
form, but they were incapable of 
destroying the intellectual founda- 
tions of the reformers’ arguments. 
Instead, they expressed Hate, incited 
fear, and occasionally rejoiced In tne 
repressive measures taken against 

the radicals. . . 

While the great majority oF satiric 
prims were hostile to radicalism, a 
very large number of them were also 
critical of the abuse ofpowerby 
those in positions °f authority. Ex- 
cessive royal patronage, mlmstertai 
arrogance, electoral corruption, mgu 
Hon md Infringements of tKe 
liberty of the subject all proved to be 


was shown bribing MPs, while the 
Younger Pitt was often portrayed 
distributing money and offices (o 
hordes of soldiers and placemen. 
Numerous prints depicted John Bull 
collapsing under the weight of enor- 
mous taxes or under the burden of a 
swollen and extravagant executive. 

The caricaturists were in their ele- 
ment when faced with the task of 
attacking arbitrary authority. Just as 
the satiric print was well suited to 
personalizing the threat posed by 
leading radicals so it was an 
appropriate weapon for castigating 
the abuses of tyrannical ministers. 
Several of the leading caricaturists 
managed to condemn both the 
dangerous aims of the radicals and 
the arbitrary practices of those in 
power. 

James Gillray, the scourge of the 
radicals, was also a severe critic of 
ministerial ambitions, The Dissolu- 
tion; Or - The Alchemists producing 
an Aetherical Representation (1769), 

j^lll -4 D!t» niMlnA An 


the hanging body of Liberty which is 
clutching Magna Carta, (he Bill of 
Rights and Habeas Corpus and 
which is gagged with the govern- 
ment’s Tecenl "Gagging Bill . The 
majority of caricaturists swung be- 
hind the reformers for the first time 
in 1819-20 because of the wide- 


spread popular indignation created 
by the massacre of Peterloo and 
George IV’s determination to des- 
troy his wife’s reputation in order to 


most nll-enibracingcrmque of of min- 
isterial ambitions, 77ie Dissolution; Or 
- The Alchemists producing an Aethe- 
rial Representation (1796), Gillray por- 
trayed Pitt sitting on military barracks 
before a furnace on which the House of 
Commons is dissolving in a glass retort. 
Magna Carta, the Bill of Rights, etc are 
all collapsing. Pitt uses a bellows 
formed by a royal crown and beside 
him in a scuttle of “Treasury Cole 
heaped with guineas. In the vapour of 
the glass retort a new House of Com- 
mons is already forming with Pitt on n 
throne inscribed with me words Per- 
petual Dictator” and MPs prostrating 
themselves before him. 

The repressive measures of later 
governments, particularly in the 
wars from 1815 to 1820, produced 
Jome classic prints. In George 
Cruickshank’s Liberty Suspended! 
With the bulwark of the Constitution 
(1817) three of the most reactionary 
ministers - Castlereagh, Eldon and 
EUenborougb - sit astride a disman- 
tled printing press. They reyed tp,a 
crowd of sipecurists and pensioners 


prevent her being crowned. 

It was easy for . the caricaturists to 
portray ministerial tyranny, but they 
paid little heed to the deficiencies of 
the electoral system; deficiencies 
which were fully explored in news- 
papers and pamphlets. The caricatur- 
ists were chiefly interested in elec- 
tion contests in and around London. 
These were untypical since the 
electorates were large and contests 
were common. The satiric prints 
were more concerned with the perso- 
nalities of the contestants and the 
issues which they personified than 
with the defects of the electoral sys- 
tem itself. 

A number of prints did portray the 
open corruption of voters by wealthy 
candidates, but the caricaturists 
found it difficult to put forward the 
sophisticated arguments in favour of 
a more democratic system of repre- 
sentation. 

George Cruickshank eventually 
managea an effective indictment of 
the electoral system in The " System " 
that "Works so WelT'/f - Or the 
Boroughmongers grinding machine 
(1831). This print depicts the House 
of Commons as a decayed mill, 
whose water wheel is labelled with 
the names of rotten boroughs and 
from whose spout, pours forth a 
stream of pensions, places, contracts, 
etc. 

The satiric points not only fail to 
do full justice to the intellectual 
arguments for political reform. They 
also ignored almost all the organiza- 
tions campaigning for reform. There 
are a couple of prints on the Asso- 
ciation Movement of Uie early 1780s 
and the London Corresponding Soci- 
ety of the 1790s, but none on the 
Wilkite organizations or the wide- 
spread provincial reform societies of 
the years after 1815. 

On the other hand, when the de- 
bate about parliamentary reform' in- 


tensified in the late 1820s and 
reached a crescendo in the' enrly 
1830s, the satiric prints explored 
almost every aspect of it more thor- 
oughly and more effectively chon any 
previous political crisis. Tne decline 
and eventual defeat of the Tories in 
1828-30 marked a profound shift in 
the political sympathies of the major- 
ity of satiric priots. Criticisms of the 
Tories and support for parliamentary 
reform were now the dominant sub- 
jects of lhe prints. 

Wellington's towering prestige and 
his opposition to reform inspired a 
large number of hostile prints wttich 
projected him os an authoritarian 
militarist and as an overmighty sub- 
ject.’ As the economic situation 
worsened Wellington and the Tories 
were accused of indifference to the 
distress which began to afflict large 
sections of the population. 

The caricaturists did now manage 
to transcend the old themes of min- 
isterial tyranny and John Bull’s 
heavy tax burden. For the first time 
the prints fully explored the defects 
of tne whole electoral system. The 
output of political prints reached its 
peak during the crisis over the Whig 
effortB to pass a Reform Bill in the 
parliaments of 1831-32. The satiric 
prints were now overwhelmingly pre- 
reform although all political views 
were represented. Although most 
prints supported the moderate 
Whigs, the fear of revolution was 
still so powerful among the caricatur- 
ists that they could not bring them- 
selves to support radical reform. 

, The satiric prints also revealed 
once again their relatively narrow 
social nrid geographic range. Hie 


caricaturists largely ignored the acti- 
vities of the powerful provincial poli- 
tical unions and the pressure exerted 
by the organized working-class 


groups both in the capital and in the 
provinces. They concentrated on the 
behaviour of the King and the deci- 
sions of the leading politicians. In 
doing this, however, their interpreta- 
tion of what political forces really: 
mattered has been endorsed by 
Michael Brock, the most recent 
historian of the Great Reform Bill.' 


The author Is Richard Lodge Profes- 
sor of History at the University of 
Edinburgh. 
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BOOKS 


Three centuries of the six counties 


by A. T. Q. Stewart 

Scottish Covenanters and Irish 
Confederates: Scottish- Irish relations 
In Che mid seventeenth century 
by David Stevenson 
Ulster Historical Foundation. £15.00 
ISBN 0 901905 24 0 

Plantation to Partition: essays In 
Ulster history In honour of J. L. 
McCracken 

edited by Peter Roebuck 
Blackstaff Press, £8.95 
ISBN n 85640 234 6 

The Emergence of Modern Ireland 
1600-1900 
by L. M. Cullen 
Batsford, £17.50 

ISBN 0 7134 2747 7 

Mrs ThRlcher. as she dances down 
the primrose path of Anglo-Irish 


cooperation, ought to take an occa- 
sional prudent glance over her shoul- 
der at Scotland. It was, after all. un 
uproar in a Scottish kirk in 1637 
which ignited civil war in all three 
kingdoms, brought a proud minister 
and a haughty prelate to the scaf- 
fold. and toppled a monarch from 
his throne. And among the manifold 
complexities of that dreadful period 
none was more significant than (he 
interaction of events in Scotland and 
lie kind. 



The taking of the Castle of Artafne, 1641. 


Kmtyre, and from the earliest limes Strafford, to invade Scotland from invariably accompanied the Irish sol- worst kind of academic pomposity 
bonfires have blazed on the head- Ireland but the plan was temporarily diers. Down, Antrim, Londonderry that one wonders sometimes if the 
lands to signal a warning or summon abandoned after the latter’s execu- and much of Tyrone were recovered, recipient really welcomes it or dreads 
help. The first inhabitants of Ireland tion in May 1641. The Scots now and the morale of the plantation it. Plantation to Partition is, howev- 


f welcomes it or dreads 
to Partition is, howev- 
dinarily attractive one, 
illation and content. It 
for not all the conlri- 
the professor’s pupils, 


reasnanxs , tougnt tori neir enters in Leslie, Pari of Leven. Its effective lines of a latter-day poet: works on the Cape Parliament and 

Ireland and often settled there. In commander, however, was Major- ^ n ... , , . . . „ on r>&i\ FireamT the Smern nf 

the sixteenth, century the Tudor General Robert Munro. a hard- On Carnck s old and stoned wahs ° n Irish ReS'in - 
monarchs were much vexed by the boiled veteran of Swedish service lhc V hun » the Banoer of the Lnd ehmd? of ^the^UtriburioSs 

aA-au-fiS-S ta,lh 88 Presbyter lam d0 - Maassrisa 

W <r iMss safe's? fsfjss * one June ^ I 

plantation in Antrim and Down, been ignored by historians of Eng- the Irish leader Owen Rop O’Neill w l?^2 ni ant ^ rolerance, and a quality 
T S l a rC S p,a,1 !f ra P ^°!f S i a3lt ’ Innd ™ d Sco / and ' and strangefv fell i^n Munro’s arm/at BenbSrb ^bich one can only desenbe as ele- 

; r'TwtSt ME ha i b A en 2^ 8le S ted by hlsto » ans of Ireland, and totally routed it. Munro escaped- Professor Aidon Clarke of Trinitv 

EsTfeaESfitftTT- - - SSSrifeSH sy;?.ssgs?s 

SXiSfSfrS 

and pelted miners in Ulst« his' advnnrage^however andthe fiffiZTih? 

sEEi ffSILfel’SKia 'SSSSSSF^H 
» 3 SS 23 £S 3 SlrSLsSS 

involved in that rebellion) Ulster the vprv onmnii/'fltpri nF .fin- i a !} * factor of no petence is perhaps only a convenient 


shows that the social inferiority 
generally ascribed to Ulster CatholS 
is not reflected in church establish- 
ment during the period, and that in 
most aspects of Catholicism U|a» 
compared favourably with other 
parts of Ireland, contrary to populu 
belief. Brian Walker contribute i 
lucid and fascinating account of» 
istration agents and their activities* 
party organization in Ulster fan 
1865 until 1892, a most important 
period for party re-alignment. 


Surprisingly, since Professor 
McCracken is primarily a political 
historian, the rest of the contribu- 
tions (about two thirds in all) are by 
members of a group of mostly youn- 
ger social ana economic historians 
whose work has begun to alter some 
of the familiar outlines of modem 
Irish history. “Vile hard reading’ 
some of it is, too, complete with 
tables of census returns, hearth 
money returns, rise and fall of rents, 
determinable lettings, import and ex- 
port and (not least) marital status of 
female household ncads by religion. 
W. Macafee and V. Morgan tackle 
the problem of population in Ulster 
1660-1760, G. forkham "Economic 
Diversification in a Marginal Eco- 
nomy”, Peter Roebuck (who edits 
the volume) “Rent Movement. Prop- 
rietorial Incomes and Agricultural 
Development 1 730-1830”, A. C. 
Hepburn and B. Collins ex- 
amine the industrial structure of Bel- 
fast in the first year of the twentieth 
century, and D. S. Johnson looks at 
the interesting question of ‘Taniliw 
and Cross-Border Trade in the 
1920s”. W. H. Crawford bring en- 
thusiasm and unrivalled expert* » 
his study of the evolution of UWff 
towns, leaving the industrial vitap 
in the skilled nands of D. Macnta. 
the curator of the Ulster-Amencaa 
Folk Park at Omagh. The only geog- 
rapher, Desmond McCourt, wn’es 
about the decline of the “ruofflw 


dUUUL IUC ULWilHV VI f , 

system of agriculture. The Rev John 

Brown adds a biographical apprecia- 
tion of Professor McCracken, , 


f » i on K emitted the central part of David Stevenson’s wig and cloak, along with hiV entire the^ “f 

sltfcnd, l and !he b E n sfded ^ ^ C °"' ba W and 32 stan| of colours He 1641? and he will becross witlfme 

■mi Wkamt Ite=§ m£im 


it tl ^L 'r Wlt *> Shudder -for dne thing nearly. those - that survived 

iJi ^•'l ,0 L n .« b' 510 ^ , of mutual everybody changes sides .□( some ..Ireland and joined the ( 


elements of Irish society". 
Hunter and A. P. W. Mali 


alcomson 


help, buj nowheri more clearly seen point - and 
‘ton j" the 1640s On October 23;' special authr 
164 l ju, day. which for over a century Irish history 
.would soleihnly be commcpiorated in anCc. Dr Ste 
Ireland) the Catholic Irish rpsfc in tion s', ondfc 
rebellion and overwhelmed the Uls-' field virtuall 
ter plantation. At nfsl they Attacked a fine pictc 
only the English settlers, thus giving based, --on ;■( 


with Cromwell's brisk 


. , c JP* *«««?» thus giving based, on .extensive research, and est. kind Maior-GencTar^unm’’ .'J u . c “ « Downshire,' the mostpower- 
the Scots time to organize some kind though densely factual It is eminently much given to melaricholia died nh & mag^te in late eight- 

of rudlmentnrt f defence before their readable. , : 3 his Wire's esiai^ f^ rnnni^ r^? n eantn-century Ireland, whose opposi- 

turn came. Even the Mncdonnells Munro and his men landed at Cur- about 1680 ' - In ^ n1y Down UCm to the Union stripped him of 

raised a regiment,: but ih the dr-i rickfcrgufi bh April ^ X IM2. His cam * ■ ,nfi„o • — r. 

cumstonces it was impossible to hold mission was from the Kin*, his in 


cumsiances it was imnoSMWe to hold i mission Was from the KlnA 
it. together.. The Catholic officers struciions ; were; from the 
changed sides, claiming that the Pro- 1 Council and his paymaster, 
tesiant officers ("those captains of- English Parliament. Ilie pot 
yours whom you may ctilJ rather confusion in this arraiig.cn 
cawboyes”), meant to massacre them considerable. Munro joined 
and their .ramifies. In Scotland the thA British forces (those r 
covenanters, who had brought the settlers) and conducted e 
C harles I to a standstill after two of indecisive campaigns in 1 
rounds, saw the. Irish rebellion as- ah, learned that the best way o 


ttcKRscgiifi on. April 3, 1642. Hit: com- One. of the ■ themes of nr ,i nfl “ en “ « nd possesions. In 1799 the 

hold : mi^on Was from 4hc Klni. his in- Stevenson's booV is the StirSval.^ bf tboiMbl ^ prudent 

fe?, Ih-r Start*-.; U« Scots - pianwtoST to" litato 


non oi rroic»ui ,Tlv r '“ * — j 
Donal McCracken a bibliography « 
his father’s writings. . . 

I imagine that most or all ofjw 

S er economic historians aoo 
aned would readily 
ledge a debt to the pioneer 'wrt o 
Professor L. M. Cullen of W 
College. His latest book Jhemn 
ence Modern Ireland 1600jM 
seems by Its Utle to prom|« “ 
attempt at a comprehensive 
(a textbook perhaps?) but such 
his purpose!. Instead he tth* » 

3 ‘ el or the butteifly J®. 

e series of interesting P™* J. ^ 
showing us from the vantag 
special knowledge and reseat ^ 
they are not simple i pjjjb eWL ^ 
that in Ireland espedallytW 
not always what fey ^ 

on the surface. He dam 
there in pursuit of ^ f ‘JJJ , inCU jsio« 
admitting that some oi l • 
were umntended, and the w ^ 
sions unexpected. They a vjj. 
better for that. The contin 
torical controversy abeH* ^ on- 
and tenant (the ^d'f^i^ubtE ; 

rently the goodtes), th 1 
tension between settler and j 
(himself perhaps an eariter» m 
the sectarian element ij ‘ ' n 0 f (hit ’ 
insurrection, the stgnifica 1 | r j5 . 
■rising and of the mbi e « , 
history, social structure n ^ 
change, education ^ ; 

change — these are ni? iin( j er ifct : 
something has been ^5?P h J u i u out 
carpet, Ws curiosity' ™ j& ^ 

again for close msperiipn. 
beyond the range of hi* . eX j S t in ; 

. the droit de WS neu /-P'% Tlie ti* 
eighteenth-century' ^“2^ an -■ 
of one chapter, • P diose*^ ' 
Menu”, might have been cn . 


I nlnntaiiriri ™ enter Lounty Dow 


L6vi-Strauss. 

How refreshing 
historian wh( 


it is t0 


■ .of ihUigs through bad tactics - and 


rom the Chair rtf i ? ? ^ he fl 1 ? 51 interesting essays 
ivr Universilv of 4 lUi& ? * ^oolly.s study of OithoUc- 

m.;. Ulster 1800-1850, which 


mow rcircaiu*** ,v - nS a cm*, 
Irish historian -whobegi I,s haraC ter 
with the sentence, »> * , ays pre- 
the '98 rebellion has a‘ ,t 
seated difficulties. WOIUO 
were exactly tr ue I — — ■ 

‘ 1 — ' _ . L IrtflfV. d 1 


S3 Dr Stewart f ^ta'^ 
L which TheQueens University, J 


T'y'-s 


t 
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Viennese 

whirls 

Logical Positivism 
bj Oswald Hanning 
Blackwell, £14.00 and £5.50 
ISBN 0 631 10861 0 and 12853 0 
Essential Readings in Logical 
Posftlvisro 

edited by Oswald Handing 
Blackwell, £5.95 

S BN0 631 12566 3 

Pie creation of a school of men with 
icentific training and philosophical 
interests unhampered by the tradi- 
tions of the past, wrote Bertrand 
Russell, is the one and only condi- 
bog which is necessary in order to 
mire an achievement surpassing all 
dal has hitherto been accomplished 
philosophers. 

Rudolf Carnap, a lending logical 
rapricist, says in his autobiography 
ik he fell as if this appeal of Rus- 
sell's had been directed to him per- 
sonal!?. Armed with the new logic of 
Russell and Whitehead’s Principia 
J JtfsMttei and inspired by a vision 
of Einstein, in his special theory of 
relativity, as having advanced actual 
scientific knowledge by that elimina- 
tion of metaphysics that they 
favoured, members of the Vienna 
Circle - a group of scientists, mathe- 
maticians, logicians and philo- 
sophers, gathered round Moritz 
Sctihck - set about the task of mak- 
ing philosophy scientific. 

Wittgenstein's Traciatus . in their 
rin, had already gone a long way 
iwanls exposing how much previous 
iwk in philosophy was rooted in the 
of language and the violation 
d logic. Important contributions 
we being made to mathematics and 
ufe theory of probability by mem- 
wof the circle themselves. And 
with, organizer of projects and of 
“arenas, believed thnt the work 
4 Bib circle would be politically 
aggressive, too. 

fill things did not work out ns 
ay ted hoped. Wittgenstein, when 
contact was established with 


Schhck on positivism and realism- 
Moore on Wmgenstein’s lectures of 
Carna P, on the unity of sci- 
ence, a group of papers on protocol 

etE 1C ? tS ' 8n £ brief discuss 'ons of 
ethics front Carnap, Schlick and 

Reichenbach. While they form a 
handy compilation, I would still pre- 
fer Ayer s older but fuller collection 
tor teaching purposes. 

My main reservation is that a slu- 
den relying on Hanfling’s volumes, 
while getting a good impression of 
how logical positivism was received 
Bntam, would get little fee! for 
the movement itself. (For this he would 

!i? V y?k®° 10 the Carna P vo lume in 
the Library of Living Philosophers". 

and to Reidel's Vienna Circle Collec- 
tion) He would learn little of its 
intellectual background, or of its in- 
fluence today. Many of the concerns 
-if not the doctrines - of the Vienna 
Circle still survive, through the influ- 
ence of their American pupils, not- 
ably Quine. Their work has also had 
a huge impact on the philosophy of 
science. And while there has recently 
been a strong reaction against “posit- 
ivism , it was nevertheless appropri- 
ate that when the last institutional 
remnant of logical positivism - the 
Institute for the Unity of Science - 
was finally dissolved, its assets (and, 
as Bob Cohen has remarked, its 
hopes) were taken over by the 
American Philosophy of Science 
Association. 

Jeremy Shearmur 

Jeremy Shearmur is lecturer in philo- 
sophy at the University of Edinburgh. 


Speaking 

naturally 

Language and Linguistics: an 

Introduction 

by John Lyons 

Cambridge University Press, £15.00 
and £4.50 

ISBN Q 521 23034 9 and 29775 3 

Lyons presents this book as a first- 
year textbook, complete with fists of 
further readings, ^problems, and dis- 


t! 1 £ rove d totally out of sympathy 
lw spirit of scientific enligliten- 
that inspired many of the cir- 
“5 members (though ne remained 
S^pwtant influence, notably on 
and Schlick). And others 
™ wre in sympathy with that 


JJanara and Schlick). And others 
2, Wre i® sympathy with that 
Rj ’“SSty * J °PP cr “ advanced 


-i ,vs ,v rr vl uufuiiwH 

criticisms of some of their 
2 doctrines. With the 
SSl? P? wer of the Nazis, the 
to* Physically dispersed, and 

'■^‘S various projects gradually 

bflSL? < r aam i-®*$ Jatematlonal 
“^Media of Unified Science 

as P nrt nf its 
final volume, Thomas 
of Scientific Revolu- 
that has been the 
Kni? 1 ? 6 ^ 0r t,le destruction of 

y^ Moaptign 0 f scientific k n ow- 

positivism or 
32 l of the Vienna 


Wttd fc. lL- saenrmc oacx- 

hf\\n ^* tec hnical interests of 

°^d w?n C . ,e itselR Nor d0 « 
HiZo n " aQfl ihg s monograph. 

SR'OV and discusses the 
^5 4 s vSS; ^ posiuvlsts on such 
(l HuoMiJ2 rat,0n ' tbe foundations 
^ f ^faphysics , ethics 

His discus- 
tsd.it i? ISi 1 rwar d and quite full, 
S^Non ^l. eortplemented by a 

^h^ oread ^:to 

But Hwili^^ded an introduc- 
s a PP ro ach is un- 
therefore be 


gw dininTir*. “JW* mererore oe 

HJ° , follow ( and a bit 

philosophy at 


it . 1 , 7 -*• *»» ui.pruiosopny ai 
die only 

^ V‘ 0; logica l positivism he 
^ ttorivi; “mewhat toothless, 


fe^^ijUetpretaUow of 
nevcr ' 

v 1 ^ verification , -from 

tv - i '■■■’■ 

i vr 'k'.v i 1 . 


year textbook, complete with fists of 
further readings, problems, and dis- 
cussion topics for each chapter, 
covering the whole of an introduc- 
tory university course in linguistics: 
not merely the “core" areas (phon- 
etics, grammar, semantics) but also 
historical linguistics, psycholinguis- 
tics, sociolinguistics, and so on. To 
do all this in 350 pages is a remark- 
ably ambitious aim, and all the more 
so when the attempt is made by a 
single author. 

No shame, then, if it doesn't 
conic off. I do not believe thnt this 
hook could be used successfully in 
the wny its author intends: for inst- 
ance, no student could answer a 
question such as “Give a broad 
phonetic transcription of your own 
versions of . . . anguish , bathing, 
brother-in-law, ...” on the basis of 
a twelve-page discussion of phonetics 
which mentions no vowels other than 
the cardinals arid alludes to the term 
“diphthong" only in a brief footnote 
(while on the other hand it draws a 
distinction between voiced and voice- 
less glottal fricatives). Not only does 
Lyons betray lack of expertise in 
some areas, but he consistently 
approaches each topic from the most 
general, philosophical angle and only 
later moves to the concrete and par- 
ticular (when he does so at all)* In 
my experience of teaching beginners, 
the opposite strategy Is appropriate. 

Nevertheless, . the book Is an in- 
teresting one. It encapsulates a point 
of view about the entire discipline of 
linguistics, as seen by the. man who 
has unquestionably had more influ- 
ence than any other individual in 
guiding its growth in this country 
over the last fifteen years or so from 
an obscure specialism practised in a 
few scattered places to one of the 
standard components of the map of 
learning. Lyons's point of view is 
highly ideological - more so, 
perhaps, than he realizes. For him, 
human languages.- wlule differtng 
from one another in detail, ™ 
essence systems of equal subtlety, 
their important properties being 
fore-ordained by human nature. . 

, Lyons Is hostile to the view of 
languages as cultural products, cre- 
ated and improved by processes akin 


p those which operate in the evolu- 
tion of legal systems, structures of 
economic relationships, and the like. 
Creoles. Lyons says, are no simpler 
than mature languages, and at one 
point he suggests that while lan- 
guages can die out it mnkes no sense 
to speak of them us being hum. The 
obvmus reply is that a mule is n 
new-born language, and that many 
proper languages” innv well de- 
scend from creoles (in ‘a footnote 
Lyons argues rather oddly that 
creoles are irrelevant). Some recent 
research suggests that even mature 
languages can usefully be regarded 
as differing in structural complexity; 
and work on comparative colour ter- 
minologies has abundantly confirmed 
W. E. Gladstone's 120-year-old spe- 
culation that complexity of vocabul- 
ary in this nrcu correlates with level 
of civilization (as measured bv de- 
gree of division of labour, for inst- 
ance). 

One consequence of Lyons's 
Chomskyan view of languages as 
essentially products of nature rather 
than culture is a readiness to see 
facts where someone else might see 
only values. Lyons discusses the 
“etymological fallacy’’ - the view 
that the true meaning of a word 
must be its original meaning. But to 
call this u fallacy seems as in- 
appropriate as it would lie to call 
Jacobi t ism a fallacy. To insist on the 
etymological usage of bead or com- 
muter would be as quixotic us pledg- 
ing allegiance to Prince Rupert of 
Bavaria, but in neither case does the 
notion of “correct” or “incorrect" 
arise. Linguists such as William 
Labov have suggested that to ask 
speakers to introspect about what is 
grammatical in their language is to 
elicit value-judgments in the guise of 
facts, but Lyons sees this as scarcely 
a real difficulty: introspection is a 
perfectly reliable guide to much of 
the structure of any language, he 
believes, and “One must not make 
loo much, therefore, of . . . method- 
ological problems". 

The tide of intellectual fashion in 
linguistics seems nowadays to be 
turning against [he positions Lyons 
represents. His book is a well- 
informed, judicious guide to the range 
of assumptions which have dominated 
the subject during its years of un- 
paralleled growth. 

Geoffrey Sampson 

Geoffrey Sampson is reader in linguis- 
tics at the University of Lancaster. 


Language 
in the 

novel 

Style In Fiction: a linguistic 
Introduction to English 
fictional prose 
by Geoffrey N. Leech and 
Michael H. Short 
Longman, £12.50 

ISBN 0 582 29102 X 

Some twelve years after Professor 
Leech's valuable A Linguistic Guide 
to English Poetry comes this volume 
on English fictional prose. 

The new subject is in some ways 
less amenable to linguistic treatment: 
the phenomena to be considered are 
found in less concentration, and they 
are often less obtrusive. Perhaps be- 
cause of this there are far fewer of 
those “Examples for Discussion" at 
the ends of chapters, which formed 
so useful a feature of the previous 
books. - , 

For similar reasons, doubtless, the 
time-honoured, largely Renaissance, 
terms appropriate to poetry 
(pleonasm, onomatopoeia), discussed 
with many modern Insights in the 
former volume, have been replaced 
by words appropriate to lengthier 
(not necessarily wider) contexts: such 
as monism, for the inseparability of 
style and content, arid dualism and 
pluralism, its antonyms: From phi- 
losophy comes the term pragmatics , . 


inferred by the listener, and acount- 

mg for the gap between overt sense |J linrivnM 
and pragmatic force. In general the J\U^Sl£lll 
authors follow Leo Spitzer, though 
not necessarily to his extreme state- T) _ _ 'M 

ment that (he smallest detail of lan- t|f) f|Pl 

E can unlock the “soul" of a ********** 

y work. 

the grammanan^foseph ^Wrigld^ElS- J lir Lan BUJg« of the Soviet Union 
znbelh Mary Wright tells us that the 5. y Ba ™ ard Comrie 
grammarian's motto was Goethe's U1 ! n r n 9® c University Press, £27.50 


grammarian's motto was Goethe's 
couplet: 


couplet: and £8.50 

Nur das Beispiel filhrt turn Licht, ISBN 1) 521 23230 9 and 29877 6 

. vteles Rctlen thut es nicht. — — 

She obligingly translates this as The USSR contains one of the most 

me!Sr n m.?rh 0 t n a it- ea ? t0 “W 1 * 11- com P Jex collections of languages 7n 
mot irt u 8 d ? e l nQt ach,e y e the WOr,d rod ay. Within the roun" 
dik mhim? T P y bome out b * !. r y' s borders live more that 260 mil- 
this volume, for when, in contrast to lion people of whom onlv hilf are 

JgSjlJS 1 he v, ‘ r,cd . terminology of ethnic Russians. The other half may 
different experts in interpretative be divided agiiin into two annrox- 
linguisties, jj 1 ® authors address them- imately equal parts. One nail con- 
fo TxamnL cxaminaiton of. sjsts of the Uk?ai.iians andVlorus- 

£d TSSS.'SFSfi 1 f r° m C °u~ s, . an ? eat;h s P ea king their own Slavo- 
rad, Lawrence ana Henry James the me language, while the final 25 ner • 

mSps 8IVe F a “!I? en ; !!'4- “a 1 embraces nationalities and 
ESS. ™ c d Y‘ n f ,cates t |* eir groups speaking more than 100 Jan- 
rS 0 -,.? 5 P art, . cul . ar comparison- guages, some of which did not nc- 
rc as enlightening in its way as Ian quire a written form until this cen- 
Wnlt's notable explication of the tury. 
opening of The Ambassadors, rightly „ 

mentioned in this book as a pioneer- wuhm ! . m,x t,!e Russian lan- 
ing essay in the field. But by the end ®. u ” ge 0 c cu P' €S « position which is 
of this chapter we are reduced to “ u fH ue m !h ai not only is it the 
considering lengthy tables showing 52J lon 8 uc . of , the , largest single 
the relative frequency of parts of ^, ba c , 6 ro,, I > hut | 5 r a ,^p the official 
speech in the three passages - the f a |? ,an S ua 8C antl fulfil* the role of 
kind of statistics that Beachcomber a J m fi ua franca wdlun the USSR, 
parodied in his projected anthology . c Russian language is 

of Huntingdonshire cnbdrivers’ tete- inie f I™ rcs > u ,usl °f roe other 

phone numbers. languages both survive nnd develop. 

A large part of the latter half of Bernard Comrie has turned his 
the book is devoted to that rather attention to this intricate linguistic 
fashionable subject, the language of situation and produced a major study 
conversation in novels. The reader which will deserve the attention of 
will not expect the happy empiricism scholars for years to come. His is the 
of Norman Page’s admirable Speech most important detailed survey and 
in the English Novel (a book in the analysis in English to have appeared 
same series); the authors' method is for some years. The major study in 
deductive rather than inductive, and Russian, edited by Vinogradov, 
(in theory at least) categorizing appeared in the 1960s, W. K. Matth- 
rather than individually appreciative, cws’s Language s- of the USSR was 
Nevertheless, he may find that the published 30 years ago and Lewis's 
extra insights given by what the au- book on Multilingualism in the Soviet 
thors call “pragmatics are worth the Union came out nearly 10 years ago. 
struggle with terminology and the Hie advantage of Comrie's study is 
baffling diagrams. -that he starts front the points 

On first glance, Grice’s four max- reached in earlier studies and nd- 
ims of conversation (of quantity, vances in a manner that will satisfy 
quality, relation and manner) seem die specialist and yet provide the 
to have strayed from an etiquette general reader with an authentic and 
book written by a Victorian with p reliable guide, 
bent for philosophy; but they prove This is not to sav that all hie 
to be not so much hortatory as illu- conclusions will b? uncritically 
initiating. TTiey may provide a useful accepted. There are, and ^ con- 
key for discussing discrepant irony in , inue F to bt!i disputes about the cS 

anything g%J? ° f " 2 " 

with the' reply “This is a war ". In KP Cau^ 

Grice's estimation, there is a viola- fpaleo'asiaticl - on 
tion here of the maxim of relation - bases hfs study as there are dknSJit 
the answer is not immediately re- °bo Ut the S’„S ?r Sp ?i! s 

levant - and also of the maxim of mages extant in the USSR f 

quality - saying that which is false. a “f eXta " t ln th ® US ? R '. 

The quotation is from John le Car- .Census data released in 1980 
rt's The Spy who Came in from the showed that 153.5 million people (58 
Cold, and there is no official war. but P®* c ® at ?* roe total population) 
the implication is that with the victims c ’ aim Russian to be their native lan- 
of espionage sympathy is inappropri- 8 ua fiC while only 137.4 million are 
ate; and in this latter sense the maxim e romc Russians. Compared with the 
of relation is ultimately observed. census results of 1970, the 1979 fii- 
There is some use in this lermiaol- 8" r ® s s * em . to indicate that the use 
ogy; but one has an uneasy recollec- °‘ rof Russian language is spreading 
lion of Thurber's Miss Groby. who ra pidly, as 61.3 million non-Russians 
sent her English class chasing figures claim fluent command of it as a 
of speech, till her bright pupil James sec 9. n V , language. No definitions are 
Thurber discovered a new one - |he a . vai | a ple of what is meant by "na-‘ 
Thing contained for the Container, l! ve language or fluency and these 
with the single example “She hit him .B ures must be treated with due cau> 
with the milk". One is not sure bon, especially ns the census was 
whether all this brand new terminol- conducted during one of the coldest 
ogy will be as useful as it seems to wmters on record. The Soviet data . 
be exciting. lacks, a precise analysis of who are 

■ — - - the non-ethnic RussEnns claiming 

K. C. PhUIipDS fluency in Russian. Are they urban 

, .. . . . , — ZL • dwellers rather than rural? Are they 

A. C. Phmipps is senior lecturer in the well-educated strata who can use 
English at the University of Leicester, the language to travel and work in 

different regions of the USSR? And 

~ F. R. Palmer^, I'i'oVanS STolS" 8 " ^ 

which first appeared in 1976, Is now « ■ . . 

published in n second edition by t _ i r? >,T,r,e observes that Russian hus 

Cambridge University Press at JS" X Tr« 

£12.50 and £4.50. The author’s revi- JW a 8 ei of the USSR. If he is riel it 
sion takes account of developments !'!* 15 P nril uoxicnl t qs Russian Fas 
in the subject since 1976 - theoretic- un f f S l continues to lake., h 

nl advances and important publica- ^ TOr l 1 ^ ur ppdp n 

lions. Including John Lyonses two- lan 8 ua S e s outside its own borders, 
volume Semantics (1977). Fur this CQmric’s book is n fascinating sur- 

Di.1n.. k.r .1 vnu r\f T. 


8S monism , w* ‘"“-r— ^ -- 
style and content, and dualism nnd 
pluralism, its antonyms: From phi- 
losophy comes the term pragmatics, 
applied to "the contextual conditions 
governing the speaker’s choice of 
utterance" ; it is found, naturally 
enough, in collocation with rhetoric. 
A related term is implicature, from 
the philosopher H. P. Grice, used 
for- the ‘‘extra meanings that are 


ence of logical models on the study ;lo come. • 

Of meaning. The book retains its — ■ — : — 

aim, however, of being an introduc- B. P, Pocktiey' 

tory outline to the subject, intelligi- — : .. .. 

We to the non-specialist. It con- B. P. Pockney fs director, of Russian 
eludes with the forecast that there studies in ike. department of linguistic 
can be no “massive breakthrough'’ in and international studies at the Uni- 
the subject- - ... verS jfy Q p g utre y 
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Essays on Moral Development 
volume one: 

The Philosophy of Moral 
Development: moral stages and the 
idea injustice 
by Lawrence Kohlberg 
Harper & Row. £14.25 
ISBN 0 06 064760 4 


There are limes, moreover, when 
■■ n|A one suspects something more sinister 

I than simple confusion. Kohlberg 

H asserts, for example, that Rawls's 

theory, and therefore by implication 
* Kohl berg’s also, successfully de- 

P|\l 4-| scribes ,r the method and substantive 

principles used in (he considered 
© moral judgments of all human beings 

| in any culture" - but with the qual- 

iTlfirfl IS tfication that it describes the judg- 

*- m+M-tJ ments only of those who have com- 

_ , , pleted the developmental sequence 

Essays on Moral Development ant j reac hed the highest stage of 

volume one: morn! reasoning, which, we are told. 

The Philosophy of Moral represents less than 5 per cent of 

Development: moral stages and the adult Americans I But we are not 
Idea of Justice told, contrary (o an earlier assertion, 

by Lawrence Kohlberg: that in many other countries the 

Harper & Row £14 25 figure is nil. And to make matters 

ISBN 0 06 064760 4 ‘ ' TOrse ’. man V P a B« ear,ier a » d 

- several pages later we are given the 

more recent position, that so far 
For almost two decades now the there is no firm empirical evidence 
psychological investigation of moral- that anyone, anywhere, has readied 
ity has been dominated by the work that point. Now that’s what I call a 
01 Lawrence Kohlberg. More recent- qualification! 
ly his influence has extended, with It would take n work of equal size 
even greater effect, into the field of to detail the confusions and errors of 
moral education. Of the three disci-, this disastrous collection - disastrous 
plines his theories embrace, only because I happen to believe that 
moral philosophy has so far failed to Kohlberg's researches have opened 
feel his impact. So it is both desir- up a range of important issues of 
able and courageous that this first which both philosophers and psycho- 
voluine of his long-awnitcd collected loglsts have been largely unaware, 
papers, first announced in 1%9, But those wanting to get to grips 
should lie concerned with the pliilo- with these fascinating problems 
sophlcal aspects of his position. But would be best advised not to start, 
it Is, alas, no book for the philo- or finish, here, but to try instead 
suphically-mindcd. By any standards some simple introduction to Kohl- 
it is both remarkably confusing, and bergian theory and techniques, such 
remarkably confused. as Hersh, Paolitto and Reinicrs 

The nub of Kohlberg's theory is Promoting Moral Growth. 

his claim for a universal and In- 

variant sequence of six development- Don Locke 

al stages of moral reasoning. Its phi- 


‘Nadar Elevating Photography to the Height of Art" by Honorf Daumier. 


losopliicai relevance is the assertion Don Locke is professor of philo- 
that the final stage, stage six - here sophy at the University of Warwick. 
identified with the reasoning 
appropriate to the "original position" 

os devised by Kohlberg’s Harvard -w- a a 

colleague John Rawls - is superior to I pf T rl O T np 

ail others, both psychologically and 

morally. This superiority consists in ._ 

the fact that it represents a proper n IACCAH 

understanding of the distinctive na- cL 

tore of morality, and so provides 

solutions to moral problems on P . ato on Punishment 
which all rational creatures can f ' a ™ ™ , 

agnc«. Unfortunately, however, all MacKenzie ^ _ 

t nal Kohlbetg uctuimy argues Is that" ^ a Prcss ' £^7.25 

' the results of stage six reasoning will ISBN 0 520 04169 0 
be acceptable to alt those who share Punishment: a philosophical and 
its assumptions, which is of course criminological Inquiry 
equally true of any ? other form of by Philip Bean 
reasoning, no matter how bizarre or Martin Robertson, £12.50 

ina f*E!‘ _ f . .... . • ISBN 0 85520 391 9 

Another of the book's dominant — - . 

. themes is the issue of value relativ- In (he Iliad there is no punishment, 

i.. V.U1I _i ,1 ... .1 -r 


. ism. Kohlberg’s opening chapter mid there, are no conceptions of 
makes a number or claims to the crime, criminality, or moral responsi- 
effect that individuals and societies ' bitity, as we unefersttmd them. There 
all share the same basic moral are simply injuries and affronts, and 
.values; it then produces .arguments reactions to injuries and affronts, 
and evidence which, properly under- and even to describe the latter as . 
stood, tend to. show the veiy oppo- revenge would be to attribute to 
site. It may be true, as Kohlberg them a penalizing character which is 
insists,, that different moralities are quite out of place in Homeric 
nevertheless ; concerned with the society. 

same .issues: rights ,and duties, char- Three centuries later, in the dia- 
acter and consequence, life and logues of Plato, not only is there 


mand for a justification can be rebut- 
ted rather than satisfied. Even where 
questions of deterrence are taken 
into account (for example, in Plato's 
discussion of ‘incurable’’ criminals), 
the ‘'benefit" theory gives it a slight- 
ly different emphasis. The value of 
deterrence is found primarily in the 
benefits that accrue to potential 
offenders rather than potential vic- 
tims of crime. The usual worries 
about the justice of deterrence - 
about scapegoats and severity - re- 
main, but they are seen now in subt- 
ly different light. 

Such a “benefit” theory of punish- 
ment presupposes a particular ap- 
proach to moral psychology (one 
that emphasizes dispositions to ac- 
tion rather than actions themselves), 
and, beyond that, a particular philo 
sophy of ethics. For example, the 
enterprise of showing that punish- 
ment was a good to the wicked man 
would fall apart if .it could not be 
established that everyone has a 
reason to desire virtue. MacKenzie's 
discussion of Plato's moral theory is 
interesting in its own right, but ft is 
distinguished also by an awareness of 


death, truth and justice. Indeed I 
suspect that this is guaranteed by the 

Vflm /IftfiniilAn aF tlmAMliHit 1 T4 


unishmeut, there is also full- 
looded penology. The theories that 


the importance of every detail for 
the theory of punishment. The result 
is that she presents the moral theory 
as actually determining a certain 
penology, not just as a philosophical 
background to It. 

In' general, it is a virtue of Plato 
on Punishment that it holds together 
so well: Dr MacKenzie has managed 
to weld her account of the transition 


very definition of ‘'morality”. It may seem attractive to us as justifications from Homeric to Platonic thought, 

also be true that the snme tfvled of- of mulish menl — thf>nrJ*>«. nF snrial ll or inbimr*larinn r%t Dln«n>. 


also be true that the same styles of of punish men! - theories of social 
moral thinking can be found fn diffe- utility or, .increasingly in their latest 


individuals 


different revival, retributivist theories - are 


societies. But it remains possible, in- considered and rejected. Instead, 
deed it is an explicit consequence of Pinto has Socrates defending punish- 
Kohlbeig's own theory, that different meat on the basis that it is a benefit 
individuals may use simflar styles of to the criminal, that it is a means of 
reasoning - let alone those using retrieving his soul from the wretch- 
different styles of reasoning - and edness of its disposition to crime end 
yet conic to . different conclusions fitting it for the knowledge and prac- 
about the same issues; and so uphold lice of virtue, 
different .values.-. , This is a massive transition in 

: Indeed at IheCnd of. a.later eriti-: .thought and .values,! and bfimmertsc 


in fundamental moral pijndfSes be^ Weiil* Mary Margate! MacKenzie 


her interpretation of Plato's penolo- 
gy and of his broader ethical theory, 
and her own critical reflections on 
crime, punishment and responsibility 
into a single work that is bound to 
be of considerable interest to anyone 
concerned with any of these subjects. 

The idea that an offender can be- 
nefit from being punished is likely to 
be of particular importance ia our 
treatment of juveniles. This aspect of 
.penal philosophy is the special con- 
: cerp of Philip Bean’s book, Punish-, 
meat; Bean suggest* thnt, on • the 
Whole, philosophers of punishment 


meat; Bean suggests thnt, on • the 
Whole, philosophers of punishment 
have either ignored questions about 
punishing children, or they have 
; pushed them to one side, public poli- 


atpparti the- lolloping conclusion(s)'.; lucujexppsition of Plato's philosophy 
There js a .mtfvatsaF set of moral of punishment., ; 
principles held by people in various ; ; The ld$a that punishment is a:be- 
culWrei. . But .Ibis is not qblte- ;ncfit t<i tfie criminal, and that the 
the contradiction’ It ■ seems. ^Avhat bad man 1 who goes onpunlshcd is for 
Kohlberg means is that' there Jnfe . that rensrih worse 6Ef ( ;js an exciting 
some principles which are applied , and Interesting one ; because It meets 
universally by those few. who . hold Ihcdemahd foV justification : head-pn. ' 
them, not that there are principles 1 Punishment is usually (hpught to be* 
which are universally held; properly, to need of justification because’ it 
. understood this claim too sc6ms to. hurts - that is,' because it harms the 
support relativism more than it chal- people being punished. Utilitarian 
Jenges it. By the time that a. clearly theorits of detefrence and preven- 
refatlvistic statement by Baler is lion acknowledge the harm, bht 
quoted as an example of "modified argue thnt M. can bo outweighed , by 
or methodological . nan-relativism", other behi fits; accruing to spaoly. By 
. one begins to! wonder whether Kohl- contrast, the Platonic . IheorV denies 


. one begins to! wonder whether Kohl- contrast, the Platonic theory denies 
berg has any idea of what relativism.' the real hariiifulriess of punishment, 
or its opposite; might be. ar, d , sef & jp, show how the % de- 


; pushed them to one side, public poli- 
cy,: then, has had even, less guidance 
than usual from moral- philosophy in 
tills area. - ’ • . 

It would be too easy, howerer. to 
blame j the pbilOsophera for the- ack- 
nowledged failure of society’s efforts 
; to reduce the level of juvenile ^rime 
7. 1°? .f as y to , »y i for instance, that 
the failure stems; from the cqntradic- 
tory ^otiyes of retribution hn d re- 
form., . which , gtiide legislators and 
mag»irateS ih this area, hi an ex- 
tremely well-argued . passage. Bean 
shows', that. : the, two. motivfes: ate 
necessarily inseparable, a program- 
punlshment-Ss-refomi simply 
! will not. work unless It is petceived 
■ by offenders as, ip &oine- sense 
a ctiWs 


even retribution, rather than utilita- 
rian considerations. But, on the 
other hand, we cannot opt for a pure 
retributivism in this area, because 
that would beg all the questions 
about the responsibility of a juvenile 
offender for his offending, and about 
the level of moral development that 
he has reached. 

As usual, the demand for a “pure" 
theory, or a philosophy of punish- 
ment based on a single principle, 
turns out be bogus. This does not 
mean that we must be satisfied with 
whatever eclectic theory we happen 
to have. For example, Bean argues 
strenuously that our approach to the 
punishment of juveniles would be 
improved if we were to distinguish 
considerations of training from con- 
siderations of treatment. Bean shares 
with Plato the conviction that the 
social and moral virtues are not in- 
nate; they must be learned, and 
punishment may have a place in the 
process of learning. But teaching vir- 
tue is not the same as treating a vice 
or a disorder, and we should beware 
of any “therapeutic” approach to 
juvenile penology which suggests 
that it is. 

Although juvenile penology is his 
special concern, Bean’s book also 
contains a more general discussion of 
punishment. Here It is often difficult 
to discern his own . lines of argument 
in the welter of quotations and cita- 
tions which he presents in his review 
of current thinking on the subject. 
But his hostility to therapeutic or 
“treatment" approaches to punish- 
ment is evident throughout. These 
approaches treat rule-breakers as ob- 
jects capable of manipulation and 
lacking m dignity. They drive us all 
the time away from considerations of 
justice and from public scrutiny of 
the way in which offenders are dealt 
with. They conceal with the “pseudo- 
technical language" of medicine the 
fact that they are coercive practices 
no less in need of justification than, 
the regimes they purport to replace. 
And aqywfiy they don’t work. 

! ■ Little of this can be disputed, but 
Bean moves too quickly from a con- 
demnation 1 of therapy to the conclu- 
sion that rehabilitation in general is a 
"sad mistake", and that we have to 
come to terms now with the “new 
retributivism" that is emerging in the 
United States, His own comments on 
the. distinction between treatment 
and training for juveniles should 
have warned that that doesn’t follow. 
His . critique of the therapeutic, 
approaches should not be taken as 
, ruling 1 out the possibility that the pim 
of punishment ought to be, ns Plato 
., suggest, the moral improvement of 
the. adult offender in a manner com- 
mensurate with his status as a being 
.capable of virtue. -V 

jereipy Waldron 


Far beyond 
the fringe 

Daumier 

by Roger Passeron 
Phaidon, £45.00 
ISBN 0 7148 2119 5 

Anyone who has seen the whimsfod 
little send-up of the present govern- 
ment now playing at the Whitehall 
Theatre will soon realize just how 
emasculate contemporary satire real- 
ly is. These comedians are a low 
way from satirists of the stature erf 
Daumier who had the ability to 
make governments tremble. Indeed, 
the history of western culture over 
the past two centuries has been 
record of the gradual diminishment 
of the power of the artist (let alone 
the artiste) to effect political or so- 
cial change. Yet is there not today 
every bit as much need for this kind 
of intervention? Where, then, are 
the satirists? 

Daumier’s power of course, derived 
from his scarcely rivalled ability to 
balance witty human observation 
with serious pictorial invention, His 
phenomenal industry (he produced 
some 5000 prints and 300 canvases) 
was primarily directed towards re- 
vealing mankind's vulnerability, both 
to self-deception and deception by 
others. Thus, revealingly, some of 
his most important paintings were 
devoted to the theme of Don Quix- 
ote, that supreme self-deceiver. 
Likewise, the Dourgeois propensity 
for ignoring the ugly realities of lire 
was also the subject of a great many 
of his best prints. 

Roger Passeron writes with convic- 
tion about these larger dimensions of 
Daumier's art. He reminds us that 
Daumier should not be diminished ia 
stature by simply being thought of as 
a caricaturist; as he tells us, Daumier 
was "a first-rate artist, one of the 
greatest draughtsmen of all times, a 
painter and sculptor of genius.” 
Above all, he was an artist _ who 
passionately lived out his convictwo 
that “One must belong to one's am 
time". In doing so he revealed truths 
about human nature that are tune- 

l ess - - 

Daumier’s life fell into distinct 
phases, governed by political exigen- 
cies. He first came to fame by mer- 
cilessly satirizing the government ol 
Louis-Philippe. This phase climaxed 
with his Imprisonment for depicting 
Louis as G organ tua, a monstrous im- 
biber of public money enA excreter 
of court favours. The period came to 
an end with the passing of legislation 
severely curtailing the freedoin 01 
the press. Thereafter 
turned his attention to "the human 
comedy”, attacking 'shysters, lavryeB 
and landlords, or gently mocl£ ^5 
blue-stockings, gossips and 1 
“worthy bourgeois”. Otoy «J» “f 
fall of Louis-Philippe in 1848 did I h 
return to politics. As Passeron pom 
out. his enforced absence fom 
tical comment had not been an , 
drely bad thing for it had widens 
his range. Privately he painted ^ 
poor, or literary and .theatrical su 
jects, and in these pictures he P 
duced some of his most 
ages, works that influenced ‘ 
Degas and Picasso among otj 1 ■ 
After 1848, despite the attempts^ 
Napoleon in again to curb P 1 ^ 
freedom, Daumier achieved a 


human comment. The ttaPJ ' ^ 
of 1870, in particular, J 

him some of his M° st P° d j n , 

works. All of this is surveyed in 

great detail by Passeron, wh 

ueaPnllv amwnrfl St Chalt Of the 


very subjective mode 'of ’ H( J 
the reader throughout, he se 


subject well. 


~ Xnyone Interested to 
lory should carefoUy deD , s 
Daumier’s work, All an » The 
should be forced “ngagem ent 

total vacuousness and mseng b ^ 

of contemporary- tradilion ^ 

(hem little future challeng ■ j by 
ploring the direction opened up 
observers such as Daumier 
could yet again bnng h ‘8” ff 
into the realm of human 

Eric Shanes - 

Eric Shanes’s latest ;**? 

.Cento?' of the Royal Academy. 
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"co mputer science 

Language 

standards 

Programming Language 


(gd by I. D. Hill and B. L. Meek 
Qgs Harwood: Wiley, £18.50 
ISBN 085312 188 5 

Definition of Programming 
lUgBIgB 

h Andrew C. McGettrick 
Cdxidge University Press, 
ilJJO and 16.25 

Q 521 22631 7 and 29585 8 

fyjw mean what you say, or say 
ihljofl mean?", when program- 
aqa computer it is very important 
dm pu should do both, since the 
abater will assume that you mean 
1 till you Uy (however foolish that 
any be), and if you don’t say what 
you mean the answers that come out 
at likely to be so much waste pap- 
«. Pins, there is a need for precise 
definition of the languages we use 
u communicate with our computers. 
In the early days the problem 
tinl arise, because there were no 
i programming languages as we know 
tan. One addressed the computer 
m its own terms, using whatever 
; utuK notation it was constructed to 
rapt. Even when the early prog- 
naming languages were developed, 
Ktody siw a problem in defining 
Sc meaning of the language: the 
rasing of a program was defined 
what the machine actually did 
fra presented with that program. 
Hwer, as the development of the 
toy languages widened the field of 
I programmers, to include 
Wuentiits, and as the machines 
T-aited, the problem became 
w»cute. 

jwce is an international activity, 
®JJ a important that a FOR- 
'wN program written at the Lawr- 
j* Uvcnnore Laboratory, say, 

mean the same when run on 


at CERN. In commerce, 
«.ae desire to avoid re-inventing 
£ °n every occasion, ana 
“Med to. use programs on diffe- 
whines lea to the same con- 
JJ;. 1 ,0 define programming 

so that different prog- 
SS * well as different 
should agree on the mean- 
Any given piece of program 

: national or international 

developed, using the 
ft? Su 5 mc Phanisms that ex- 
l^S^urpose. And it is this 
wid Meek address in 
1,6 frat chapter of which 
^valuable account of the 
faSr* 01 tae mysterious standar- 
dfciiillitS?®* understanding 
•SeiSi* 8odal aspects of 

PJ 00 ® 88 ls e 88611 - 
?SS nt ? n<fi,, 8 of the way 
ftrt laii B i! rticuIar standardization 

cover t* 18 his- 
° f most 

iofltoS 011 languages, each au- 
c , hoscn % his P e r- 
5o the standardlza- 

FORTRAN, 
BASIC and 


« Kw to use programs on diffe- 
^mchmes led to the same con- 


^ ■pi^r t rui > UAbiu ana 
tore chapters follow on 
5 4-^u^ staildar ^ izat ‘on areas: 


P arti ?jP ants that they 
o not hold, [ am still unhappy with 
he way it has been done, rfoiever, 
this criticism does not detract from 
a superb book that will become one 

fiterature HSS1CS ° f the P r0 8 rammin g 

A point that does not emerge in 
many of the discussions of language 
standardization is that the task of 
precisely defining the meaning of a 
ra rfl , mra mg language is exceedingly 
difficult. The first FORTRAN stui- 
dard was a substantial document, yet 
it immediately gave rise to a corpus 
of literature of even greater size ex- 
plaining and interpreting what the 
standard actually meant. The prob- 
lem is that most of the standards are 
written in English, and although it 
has long been recognized that En- 
ghsh is an excellent language for 
political speeches, poetry, love stor- 
ies and cricket commentaries, it is 
not precise enough to be used as a 
programming language. It should 
therefore come as no surprise that it 
was not precise enough for language 
standards either. 

A few academics had recognized 
this fact early on, and bad set to 
work on devising methods for the 
precise definition of languages at the 
semantic level. (The problem of pre- 
cise syntactic definition had been 
solved when Algol 60 was de- 
veloped.) This research was reported 
in papers and books of suen im- 
penetrable mathematical obscurity 
that the rest of us dismissed it as a 
subject that we could never hope to 
understand, let alone teach. Andrew 
McGettrick deserves great praise for 
presenting it as a subject of clarity 
and intellectual excitement. 

Ater a very brief introduction and 
a chapter on theoretical foundations 
(which will be familiar to any final- 
year honours student of computer 
science), he devotes two chapters to 
early attempts at definition, bringing 


Self-study 

COBOL 

COBOL Workbook: a self-study 

Introduction to the COBOL 

programming language 

by Andrew Parkin 

Edward Arnold, £2.95 

ISBN 0 7131 3438 Q 

In this brief but concise self-study 
introduction to the COBOL prog- 
ramming language, the author has 
managed to avoid unnecessary ver- 
biage regarding the four COBOL di- 
visions. In it lie describes the core 
elements of the language rather than 
programming techniques and metho- 
dologies. However, both the lan- 
guage and programming methodolo- 
gy can be introduced without explicit 
definition: there is no need to talk of 
‘‘structured programming" as such, 
since this can be introduced to the 
reader by carefully chosen examples. . 

At the technical level of good 
programming practice I was, general- 
ly speaking, disappointed. Particular 
sources of disquiet were the unneces- 
sary, use of GOTOs and the handling 
pf indexed variables: for example, 
but of approximately 20 statements 
within a procedure division of a 
program presented, there are five 
GOTO statements. 

The materia! is centred on five 
“concept charts” or diagrams, which 
can be understood in terms of defini- 
tions of the core elements of the 
language with the interconnecting 
arrows involving words such ss “cre- 
ate”. “code”, refer": for example, 
compiler creates the object program; 
object program is coded in machine 
code; and index may be referred to. 
in a “set-up-by" statement. 

Although he may be ratherpuz- 
zled by tne charts at first sight the 
reader should soon becom? accus- 
tomed to traversing through the 
arrows and tracing the concept he is 
looking for. This latter P«PC«B» in 
fact more difficult than underetand- 
ing the concepts themselves. Though 
lacking clarity, the charts do cpntain 
a wealth of information. • 

The book contains 109 quiz ques 
tions, some answered by author 

and some left to. the «ad«. You 
may find this approach ■PP«J r « 

I do sometimes wonder noW many 
readen’erer fill in the blanks in qjfe 
books. 


out the probjems involved. Most of 
the material is, however, covered at 
greater length by Hill and Meek. 
Four chapters then cover the princip- 
al methods of formal definition so 
far developed. Chapter five on PL/I 
outlines "abstract machine" defini- 
tions developed by IBM. One of 
these led to the Pl/I standard, one 
of the few standards based on a 
formal definition. The second, more 
abstract, approach led to the de- 
velopment of the “Vienna definition 
language" and the PL/I definition 
affectionately known within IBM as 
the “Vienna telephone directory". 

The next chapter uses Pascal as a 
peg on which to hang attribute gram- 
mars and Hoare’s axiomatic method. 
Chapter seven, “The revised Algol 
68 reporl", introduces W-grammars, 
thus enabling the reader to grapple 
with that infamous report (a docu- 
ment of immense obscurity, using 
many typefaces of which it is saia, 
only partly in jest, that it requires 
the reader to distinguish between ita- 
lic and Roman full-stops). Finally, 
chapter eight describes the Scott- 
Strachey method of denotational 
semantics. 

McGettrick’s book will be useful 
as a text for a final-year honours 
course; it covers a great deal of 
ground at just the right level. 
Though not so obviously geared to a 
specific course, Hill and Meek’s 
book should not be dismissed for 
that reason, as it could be used as a 
basis for seminar work and class discus- 
sions. Both books are required reading 
for anyone seriously interested in prog- 
ramming languages, and 1 can highly 
recommend them. 

David Barron 

“ - ~ ~ “ T 

David Barron is professor of compu- 
ter studies at the University of South- 
ampton. 


Appendix A contains some very 
useful notes on less frequently used 
features of COBOL, including file 
status, rerun, exception procedure 
on, use after standard exception pro- 
cedure; and Appendix B contains a 
full list of minimum ANS COBOL 
general statement formats. 

It is its rather novel teaching tech- 
nique using detailed diagrams rich in 



nique using detailed diagrams rich in 
definitions, that single this book out Painting of Augusta Ada Byron, Countess of Lovelace, by Margaret Carpenter, 
from others bn the language. : 


E. J. Yannakoudakts settle the question, but in the mean- programmers of current languages 

; — time Ada is designed to replace Ian- will have little or no experience. For 

E. J. Yannakoudakis is lecturer in guages like Coral 66, RTL/2, and instance, Ada introduces “excep- 
computer science at the University of JOVIAL but it could easily compete tions", that is, events marking the 


E. J. Yannakoudakis is lecturer in 


Bradford. 


If you 
knew Ada 


The Programming Language Ada 
Reference Manual: proposed 
standard document, US Department 
of Defense 

edited by G. Goos and A. Hartmanls 
Springer, DM 16.50 
ISBN 3 540 10693 6 

Ada: an introduction, including Ada 

reference manual 

by Henry Ledgard 

Springer, DM 29.80 

ISBN 3 540 90568 5 

The Ada Programming Language; a 

guide for programmers 

byl. C. Pyle 

Prentice-Hall, £8.95 

ISBN 0 13! 003921 7 . * 


Ledgard und Pyle confuse the conven- 
tual and technical meanings. 
Ledgard's brief introduction is 


because the examples often do not 
demonstrate the best use of Ada. 
Will thc'hinguage prove to be loo 


Sw fiSTSH™ S" a reprint of the referenefl 

now begtn^g to «« r be of concern to a minority of prog- 

D* Professor Pyle's textbook attempts rammers, such »s tasks (for cqncur- 


oi&r Anrnsta Ada Byroft, Countess rompilers (for checking examples) mihtary ongin, but there is no cruite 
fSilacfl 8 ” widely regarded os the and before obtaining practical ex- missile lurking in the appendix to the 

hef in *■» use °“ «* law 5 , "“"Ml (and COBOL W a similar 

flrsl , Babbage. Js a very difficult task. Though. twice background). In Britain, its use in 

— k needs to the size of Udgard's introduction, it toe civil area is likely to be just as 


“pmm er. As the Department of De- scnpi, 11 not iu me same sianuara as »• «. Wlchjmanil t 

fense the Will it be possible to teach Ada to B. A. Wichrttnm is at the National 

,Mi requirements, ^ , numbwT of pregrammere? Physical Laboratory, Teddlngton, 

l^e toics^have ^Si^is too romplex. Herethecritical i»ue Istfienovelty' Middlesex. ■■ ■< 





Another ten years of research might inherent in Ada’s features, or which 
settle the question, but in the mean- programmers of current languages 
time Ada is designed to replace Ian- will have tittle or no experience. For 


with Pascal, FORTRAN, Algol 60. detection of errors from which con- 
Algol 68 and even PL/J. Tne real trolled recovery is possible. This is 
test of the language will be from vital for real-time systems for which 
1983 onwards when compilers and continued operation of the system is 
software written in Ada become more important than a single error, 
widely available. (A classic example would be a prog- 

The reference manual is the offi- ram to control a telephone exchange, 
rial definition of the language. As which should not endanger the whole 
such, it .is a compromise between an system if one call cannot be hand- 
accurate definition and a program- led.) Ledgard's treatment of excep- 
mer's manual. Though substantially tions is limited, but Pyle covers these 
shorter than that for COBOL and more adequately, 
yet more accurate, it largely fulfils The most important single feature 
these dual objectives. As teaching of Ada is that of the package, the 
Ada is the largest cost in introducing major advance in its case being the 
the new language, and as new con- separation of the specification of a 
cepts, such as prenotions and package from its implementation, 
metanotions in Algol 68, sometimes The specification can be partly 
overwhelm students it is important checked by b compiler before' the 
that the manual and textbooks implementation is produced and the 
should be clear and precise. Ada, for completed package can be checked 
example, has the “rendezvous” con- for consistency. Indeed, I can e n vis- 
cep t for synchronization, but uses age a whole software industry based 
existing woras With a special meaning, upon Ada packages. Neither book Is 
Whereas the manual is very careful in satisfactory, because they rely too 
its use of such words, the textbooks of heiivily upon the manual itself nnd 
Ledaard und Pyle confuse the conven- because the examples often do not 
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ADDISON-WESLEY 

INTERNATIONAL COMPUTER SCIENCE SERIES 
Series Editors: Andrew McGettrick and Jan van Leeuwen 
The first titles in this important new series will be: 

PROG RAMMING IN ADA 
J G P Barnes, SPL Imemaiionil 
Foreword by Jean lchbiah 

Presents ■ history of the development of Ada and its overall concepts and 
(Mutlvet, together with a general description of die Language, by a member of 
the ondnai design. Mam, . - . '• 

• a04pp/Wni/tBin/0 491 mK l/p»p«rAflB.6B 


0 401 13193 3/ha*d/£f4.9B 
THE UNIX SYSTEM 
S R Bourne, Bell Laboratories 

A detailed and comprehensive user's manual for the UNIX system. Knowledge of 
one high-level language and experience of operating systems is assumed, ana 
. familiarity with UNrXsad C programming would been advantage. 
JZ0pp/ll(u«7ll8i/0 Ml 13711 77pHper/#.9B 
COMPUTER SCIENCE APPLIED TO BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
M. 1 R ShaVe, Bristol University, and KN BhasW, University of East Anglia 
This book Is intended to help computer tcicndita acquire, as part of their 
training, some understanding of the problems and requirements of their subject 
-In commercial applies titaos. 

Z88pp/fllu|/1982/0 111 1MM l/paper/,GS.9S 
Other important titles coming soon: 

PASCAL FROM BASIC 

P| Brown, University of Kent at Canterbury 

.Forsnyone lluent In BASIC who wants to move on ioPbbchI, this book is 
described by iu author as *s computing book you can read In bed*. It can be 
oicdoriaDyroltu or microcomputer. 

2Hpp/IHua/1882/4 Ul 13788 B/pnper/£S<9B 
GRADED PROBLEMS IN COMPUTER SCIENCE 

ofS University of California, North ridge, and A D McGettrick! University 

Assuming a concurrent programming course In any language, this book presents 
graded problems which encourage good programming design and practices. 
Einlanitoxy text links the problems. 

2Mpp/uha/i«88/0 2qi itarrupupu/ffM 

gram Addlion-WjiUy Publishers Ltd |R 

Mm 53 Bedford Square, Loudon WC1B 3DZ US 


Basic Principles and 
Practice of 
Microprocessors 

D. E.HeOer, O. A. King and . 
D,C£.KidjJi: 

'‘A»0>0uiMlhcbdo^pfOvl(fcsJij*. 
tesdllvacttMibleftwtniheiy|»or 
. material heeded by a typical user ~ that 
h someone whose main work \s. ■ 
elsewhere bat wtujhaa need (if i micro 
In Hrfne application from rime (o lime. 
The logical layout is impeccable/ — 
Phsniu BnHetto£5.8S ppfier 208 pages 

Systems Management 

, Androwi^irkln 

.. A cfiwdie,atnKiu{«Iantl rational v 
• • discussltjh.ofsotne Idea's concerned with 
. the science of tnanagemeht. 

,£7,$Qpat>*i I7$p?ga ■ . ’ 


Fortran 77 

Donald M. Monro 
This highly-structured text provides an 
inirodueiiootoihemoat recent standard 
• version orrhe language, FORTRAN 77. 

: %le and effKlcncy are emphasized 

’ ! • togjfcthei wit h pnci IcqI techniques, and ' . 
s’ there ore numerous e^ipetjcs to huiit- * 
? pj>h*;pj>/wr 4*$ ’ 


lfchwary 


Systems Analysis 

Andrew Packin’ '■ • . 

‘ .this cqmp*ci bppkcotitribules by .- 
stimulating a re^hlrikof I h train of this ■ ■ • 
wojk ... well worth, tqidijig by smdeqn ■■ . 
and all MvoEtafln dat ^processing ; 

pager 


Computing Science' 

D, C. Palmer and B,D. Morris 
‘...lions from llrit principles ... 
generous format ... good, competent 
text .* The Timer Educational Supplement 
£8,9$paptr408 pages 


EDWARD ARNOLD 

41 Bedford Square, • . 

London 'WC LB 3D<qh' . . 


mem t, nrfc m m FORTRAN), right-justified and so 

m m m 'muM presumably from text processor out- 

■■ HVi put. The text is easy to read, layout 

is good, and programs and outputs 
are well presented. However, the 

rv\Xifi>f itThU QPTPNPF binding does not look as if it would 
COMrUJtlK oL.liil.Ni-'E, stBnd u0 we j| tfl ^ n ft0urs 0 f a 

beginners’ course. 

Ti/\-n rTTI A TWT Nevertheless, there is a market for 
1^ ■ 1 star I 1^ J\ J^j a book as clearly written as this, 
JL -A. A** ■•- 1 - * even if it is not the one intended. 

-. . Competent programmers who do not 

-a] nfp need the detailed advice on program 

Ul/U-tfU'W design of other introductory texts 

*- will find it is a good guide to the 

Programming with FORTRAN 77 main features of FORTRAN 77, 
by J. Ashcroft, R. H. Eldridge, R. although those used o the relative 

I W. Paulsonand G. A. emS 

Granada £5 95 kinds. An( f experienced FORTRAN 

ISBN U ,.4o 1157J programmers converting to the new 

Following the traditional pattern, we standard who might get irritated at 
start this” FORTRAN text with “aim- told by other books how to 
pie” things like assignments and de ^8y progtams (even if they do 
arithmetic expressions, and then actually need the advice), may wel- 
work our wav up through condition- C0Die * l ® xt which presents the lan- 
als. loops and arrays to Functions and fiuage features but does little more, 
subroutines For be JP nnM s m computing, 

The authors, all from the however. Balfour and Marwick is 
mathematics department at Salford much to be preferred, and Meissner 
University, do this using real and jpd Orgamck is a good alternative 
integer data types only fcpart from (*. or see ^he THES, October 

including text strings in outputs). 

Character and the other data types, _ _ . 

file handling and items such as com- Brian Meek 

puled GOTO, are then dealt with in 

the final chapters. There are exam- Brian Meek is director of the compu- 
tes and exercises, mostly mathema- ter unit of Queen Elizabeth College, 
tical in nature to suit the traditional London. 
hard core of FORTRAN users in 

science and engineering - but no - 

solutions. Useful appendices include 
one comparing FORTRAN 77 with 

its predecessor, 1966 ANSI standard \ nnlvrivinr 

FORTRAN. /VDDIVIIIK 

The authors refer to a "widely MT Mr ej O 

accepted version of the language ... 1_ • _ 

called FORTRAN IV which is based (IClGlf* 

on'the “(1966)" standard but which 

includes extra facilities", as if there • * 1 

were only one such; a curious state- T| pi IpC 

ment but. like the references to “sili- JL 

cone" chips, only a minor blemish. 

Description of language features is 

precise, and I have not detected any Microprocessor Fundamentals 

inaccuracies. The style is straightfor- by Fred Halsall and Paul Lister 

ward and clear, though almost en- Pitman, £5.75 

tirely devoid of any individuality. It ISBN 0 273 01522 2. 

is difficult to tell whether this is by Bm1c ^ Practice or 

design, has just come naturally, is an MllTnnrncfi r nrs 

effect of multiple authorship, or is ^ . _ 

the result of the zombie-lie state h J *>- s * G - A * ^8 and D ‘ 

that anyone is likely to reach after J**" 1 

teaching too many introductory Edward Arnold, £5.95 

FORTRAN courses. However, for ISBN 0 7131 3426 7 

the many readers who dislike any 

hint of personality in their scientific To produce a text giving thorough 
textbooks, this will be no bad thing, grounding in the understanding of 
It may seem, therefore, that this modern microprocessor-based sys- 
book meets its slated design aim, terns and their use is a daunting task 
which is "to teach a person with little for anyone, particularly since there is 
or no knowledge of computing how a large range of outwardly similar 
to write FORTRAN 77 programs", but inwardly dissimilar products 

I Unfortunately, I cannot agree that it available in tne market place forming 
does, Anyone with "little or no the collective microprocessor and 
knowledge of computing" will need a support chip components used to 
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of the basic eight-bit parallel I/O- 
and there is a careful studv nf a 
handshake control lines perrnittiSS 
the microprocessor systenu 5 IS 
verse with its peripherals. 

Analogue-to-digital and dieital-in. 
analogue conversion and intfrfachu 
are we 1 covered including mam 
rnnctical methods of Snp jj 
Although this is very commendable 
fm such a small book, the praise is 
offtet by the total lack of any serh 


Applying 


viaea witti serial I/O capability In- 
terrupt handling, though amply illus- 
trated, is again limited to the fea- 
tures available with the 8085 The 
Z80, with its wider instruction set 
and better interrupt handling; might 
have given students a broader inho- 
duction to microprocessors. 

A particular feature of the book is 
the chapter on specific applications - 
traffic light sequencer, washing 
machine controller, digital clock 
waveform generator, and tempera- 
ture controller - all of which are well 
presented. 

Heffer, King and Keith do m 
assume any previous computing er- 
perience but do assume some W 
understanding of digital electronics, 
assumptions borne out by a text 
amply illustrated with block dia- 
grams, pin-outs, flow charts, and 
software examples. Some might, 
however, be too complex for the 
beginner. 

In general, the book coven a lot 
of ground and, given its size, with a 
surprising amount of detail. As this 
has inevitably led to a general lack 
of flow between chapters, students 
would do well to return to selected 
chapters according to need. An addi- 
tional text covering the instructions set 
for the processor of their choice, will 
also be required. This is not a criticism 
as the authors do enable students to 
select the microprocessor of their 
own choice. 

The software aspects of micro- 
processors are illustrated by choosing 
specific instructions and examining 
them in detail to obtain the priori- 


To produce a text giving thorough 
grounding in the understanding of 


knowledge of computing" will need a support chip components used to 
great deal raoTe than this book tells build today's microcomputer. An in- 
nim. It will tell him little or nothing, troduction is perforce limited, if it is 
for example, about how to tackle a to be in a single volume, to a brief 


Even that traditional design aid of description based on a single mauu- 
the FORTRAN programmer, the facturers product. 


flow chart, is missing. 


One would expect a book on the 


Admittedly, conditionals are intro- subject of microprocessors to limit 
duced with the FORTRAN 77 itself to the latter case and this Hal- 
"block IF” as the standard construct, sail and Lister do, further limiting 
and GOTO is introduced as a means themselves foT the greater part to a 
of exit from a loop on a condition well illustrated description of one 
other than the loop variable reaching product, the Intel 8085. As their 
its limit. A one-sentence warning ab- prime aim is to provide an under- 
out the need for care in using standing of the instruction set of that 
GOTO is, however, not enough, processor, their offering would be 
especially for the increasing number better tilled An Introduction to the 
whose ."little, knowledge of cpmput- Intel 8085 and - Some Applications. 
ing 1 ' .includes BASIC -on , a micro- Also, much emphasis is placed on 
computer. Testing and i verification the time-consuming habit of hand- 
art mentioned, only briefly, and sub- coding the instruction set. • 
programs ore dealt with In terms of HeBer, King and Keith concern 
function and subroutine libraries, or themselves (though briefly) with a 
being called more than once in the wide range of processors, notably the 
same program, but not as a general Rockwell 6502, the Intel 8080/85 and 


programs. . the ZJlog Z80, together with some of 
Although there are a few warnings the associated support chips. Emph- 
dao * erous wis Is placed more on the methdefof 
FORTRAN, they are no- connecting the various processor and 
jjrSf JKfc sufficient. Pro^amming in support chips together by illustrating 
4 w 0V w- e ^® 6 - o£ P^ciples m a practical manner, 
lurtif through- a mine- although, much weight; is rightly 

aJSvm' 8S? , '*SsP^ doteetpr, j am placed oh" an understanding of the 
18 Inst ruction -sets: and the electrical 

jNnU'.npl control lines. I trust, however, that 
** actUHl systems have less bugs 


of jn^hoan of FORTRAN'-ptog- 5S SSok. 

■' Hal««ll and Llstors book should 
^ ^ ^ ^ enable students to , gain a sound 

knowledge of the principles Involved- 
? |n operating the Intel 8085; through 
ft . ^‘to^n-spaced type (desirable for worked examples and exercises. 


turers products being used for both 
parallel and serial data I/O- Han* 
shaking is adequately described but 
with few examples, while asynchro- 
nous serial I/O is dealt wiln qro« 
thoroughly, no mention is mad® “J 
synchronous serial I/O; In particular 
the Intel 8251 USART Is not men- 
tioned. No examples of analogue-io- 
digital or digital-to-analoaue conver- 
sion are given, a serious lapse, parti- 
cularly as many modem interlaces 
have analogue characteristics. 

I found as many as five errort in 
the ASCII character table. As sura 
tables tend to be used for 
purposes, some confusion win rraun- 
A very basic and sound Iptrofl 
tion to number systems is g 
which would not be amiss m i many 
other books on computing. Mum 
necessary emphasis is placed on n 
coding. Assemblers are briefly 

SC T^' discusion of bariw; 
throughout the book m dear. ‘ 
problems of bus arbitration i ® 
address decoding lomc are briefly ® 
well described, and the diff 
forms of memory device we 
plained. " 

P. J. Verrler 

P. J, Verrier Is heartof 
processor systems section, 
department, Rothamsted Exp* 
Station, Harpe nden. _■ 

History of Programnim 
conteins the proceedir^ 
SIGPLAN History of Pro^ Los 

Languages Conference, ei 

Aqgeles on June 1-3, 0 f taw 
formal papers m J. trfl uiSJ P prcaents ■ 
and discussions, the book F® j the 
record of the mdf Wsfory^ % 
thirteen major Ia “g2 Sflctice, Key 
modem progT^mln8 P r ? vo jved in 
technical people rhrectly j ^ jau* 

the early development 

guage describe the TW 

enced the P™ c “ a c es b ?L d eefted J/ 
whole, which has .^nublishedby 

Richard L.WexelbWMdPUbUs 

languages . they are us >ng 


i 
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computer science 

Essential 

Pascal 

Pascal: the language and its 
fenpkraentotlon 
edited by D. W. Barron 
Wiley, £12.50 

ISB N Q 471 27835 1 

la March 1977, a conference held at 
Southampton University brought 
together those active in developing 
Paso). This book contains the pro- 
otfinB of that conference, and also 
reprints other relevant papers, 
fh first section of the book con- 
uass six chapters on the language 
iadl For example, Welsh, Sneerin- 
HrudHoare provide an informed 
ini unemotional critique of the lon- 
phk, as defined by the Pascal Re- 


Pascal-P compiler). Two chapters by 
Urs Ammann discuss CDC 6000 im- 
plementation: the first provides an 
overajl view of the design of the 
compiler and the second is con- 
cerned with the details of efficient 
code generation. 

. The success of Pascal has been due 
in part to the ease with which the 
source of a compiler can be 
obtained. In particular. Pascal-P has 
been readily available for a small 
handling charge and this has led to it 
being used for the implementation of 
Pascal on a variety of computers. To 
help those implementing Pascal-P on 
a new system, the Pascal-P imple- 
mentation notes are reprinted in the 
book. These notes include the code 
generation patterns of the Pascal-P 
compiler, details about the hypothe- 
tical stack computer and its assembly 
language, and brief detuils of ihrcc 
implementation strategies. 

A paper by Jim Welsh compares 
the Mk 1 and Mk 2 ICL 1900 com- 


m Report. Their paper describes 
die difficulties of establishing 
Aether two types are equivalent, 
discusses (he problems encountered 
by one-pass compilers in im- 
pfementing the Pascal scope rules, 
and outlines insecure features such 
is variant records and procedural/ 
functional parameters. 

Other difficulties are discussed by 
Andy Mickel in his paper on the 
future of Pascal. Four years ago the 
outlook had been less certain, and 
Mickel pointed out that, even though 
there' had been a considerable in- 
crease in the use of the language, 
there was then no adequate defining 
document. However, the position 
bs been improved by the advent of 
ix British Standard for Pascal, 
imoved last September. 

The second section contains eight 
Jeters on implementation. ETH 
knch have produced a compiler 
h the CDC 6000 series and one for 
t hypothetical stack machine (the 

Chemical 

problems 

J*|HitaUonal Chemistry: an 
■Irodutta to numerical methods 
A. C. Norris 
Jjky. £19.75 and £8.75 
gj 0471 27949 8 and 279 50 1 

decade has seen u re- 
“WntaWc growth in the use of com- 
E5! s -“ , f chemical applications. 
tWs expansion has been con- 
with microcomputers and 
^puters but, for the larger 
®“p|tational problems, interest 

foiPJ. 0 mcroaB ® the use of 
computer. 

iftiJ , 1b Primarily concerned 
mi & duci P8 numerical methods, 
k, ow ‘hey may be ap- 
ffl he L Chemical problems, but 
the numerical techniques 
tm be implemented on 

ifmjnputer . system, from the 

wSll Enframe to the micro- 
effter for on-diiie data pro- 


pilers; and David Watt and Bill 
Findlay describe how the special faci- 
lities of the 1900 can be imple- 
mented , providing examples of the sort 
of output that can be obtained. 

ETH Zurich have now developed 
a compact Pascal system the size of 
which was reduced by handling only 
that subset being taught to students. 
Niklaus Wirth’s report on the subset 
Pascal-S is included in the book. In 
it, he defines the subset and gives 
the internal details of a compiler- 
interpreter for the language. He con- 
cludes with 33 pages listing a compil- 
er-interpreter program, tne publica- 


tiT . . reauo 

been largely sue- for sti 


tion of which will be useful for those 
who wish to implement Pascal-S and 
for those who wish to study the 
internal workings of a compiler- 
interpreter for a reasonably large 
language. 

Because the book has taken so 
long to be published, some of the 
material is a little dated. However, it 
does contain some essential reading 
for anyone wishing to understand an 
existing Pascal implementation. 

Barry Cornelius 

Barry Cornelius is a lecturer In com - 
puter studies at the University of 
Hull. 


appendix. 

This raises an interesting point ab- 
out the implied need for a prior 
knowledge of FORTRAN IV prog- 
ramming. The author, realizing that 
this could be a problem, claims that 
students who are unable to pro- 

S am in FORTRAN can complete 
ose exercises for which programs 
ore provided. This may well be an 
acceptable strategy, but if the book 
is to be used as part of a course in 
computational chemistry then a 
knowledge of FORTRAN IV ought 
to be a prerequisite. 

The wide range of chemical ap- 
plications introduced through the ex- 
ercises, together with the relevant 
comments and onswers that take up 
the last 50 pages or so, are strong 
points of the book. Many of these 
comments lead to Ihe posing of 
further problems which the enthusias- 
tic student can explore on his own, 
and such' students will appreciate the 
substantial number of literature refer- 
Ono feature which 'detracts from 
the book is the failure to Include a 
treatment of eigenvalue problenu. 
The author justifies this by his emph- 
asis on experimental applications. 
The point is valid but the omission 
reduces the usefulness of the book 
for students of theoretical chemistry. 


Graph 

theory 

Graphs, Networks and Algorithms 
by M. N, S. Swaniy and K. 

Thu Ins! ram an 
Wiley, £30.70 
ISBN 0 471 03503 3 


The authors’ stated aim is "to discuss 
in a unified manner the theory of 
graphs, its application to the study of 
electrical networks, and the theory 
underlying several graph algor- 
ithms”: they envisage tne book as a 
graduate course text reasonably ac- 
cessible to students of mathematics, 
electrical engineering or computer 
science. The book has three clearly 
divided sections: an introduction to 
graph theory, and specialized treat 
ments of electrical network theoi) 
and of algorithmic analysis and opti 
mization. 

There are several excellent text 
books of graph theory - my own 
favourite is still Harary's classic of 
1969 - so another introductory tre.il 
ment needs to be good to justify its 
place on the bookshelf. Swamy and 
Thulasiraman's treatment has several 
merits, beginning with the fact that it 
is clearly written and well organized. 

The book is quite long: part one 
alone is somewhat longer than Har 
ary without covering quite as much 
ground in mainstream graph theory, 
illustrating the eternal problem for 
the author of a textbook - shall I try 
to be encyclopaedic, or shall 1 cover 
a limited but coherent selection of 
important material? These authors 
have chosen a quite reasonable com- 
promise; the greater part of their 
text is selective, but each chapter 
ends with a rapid survey of further 
material and a tong list ot references. 

Certain areas have been neglected 
totally, even in the surveys. For ex- 
ample, the following words do not 
appear in the index: automorphism, 
enumeration, line graph, spectrum, 
eigenvalue, and characteristic 
polynomial. This first pari is, howev- 
er, particularly strong on a vector- 
space and matrix theory of graphs 
which provides a foundation for net- 
work analysis in the second part. 
The coverage also reveals how fast 


the subject is developing; even in the 
introductory port, 45 per cent of the 
references are post-1970, and in the 


nrfiotu ; piwuucuig a icw- 

undergraduate 
Khy student. However, onlv the 


somewhere to keep the book to a 
manageable length, but it does seem 
o 


parts dealing with applications the 
proportion increases to 68 per cent. 

The section on electrical network 
theory begins logically but proceeds 
fairly rapidly to recent material on 
multiport networks and sensitivity 
analysis. To an electrical engineer, it 
seems to be very definitely a graph- 
theorist's idea of network analysis; 
the classic, but now rather old book 
by Seshu and Reed and combines 
graph theory with a more authentic 
flavour of electrical engineering. But 
there is no doubt that Swamy and 
Thulasiraman's treatment is author- 
itative in its own way, and I would 
guess that this is one of their 
favourite topics. 

Part three, on algorithmic graph 
theory, discusses many topics which 
come naturally under that heading: 
algorithms for establishing connectiv- 
ity properties, shortest paths, net- 
work flows, and so on. It also 
touches on what might be called 
“graphical algorithmic theory", that 
is, using graphical methods to _ in- 
vestigate topics such as Karchmg. 


ram structure. As this part is 



new Books 
from 

Macdonald & Evans 

IN PREPARA TION : SPRING 82 W* 

Microcomputing r.g. ande rson 

This HANDBOOK ban Introduction to thefllemantary practical aspects of 
microcomputers and the essentials of programming thorn in the BASIC 
language. As such. It will serve the needs of accountants, office managers, 
small business owners and adminlslrators as wotl as those studying for the 
examination syllabuses of the Institute ol Cost and Management Account- 
ants. tho Institute of Chartered Accountants, the Society of Company end 
Commercial Accountants or the Institute of Management Services. Contains 
a number of specimen programs developed by the author. 

128 pp. Uluttretod £1.86 




IN PREP A RA TION: SPRING 82 
A Dictionary of Data Processing and Computer Terms 

R.G. ANDERSON 

This dictionary has been compiled for those who nre coming Into contact 
with computers for the first time, whether In the homo, the office or tho 
factory, or at college or unlvorslty. it provides a apoody moons of reference 
to straightforward definitions of computing and microcomputing termin- 
ology. Only fundamental terms In common, everyday usage are Included 
and they are defined simply, conclsoly and without unnecessary tech- 
nicalities. 

1 12 pp. approx. Approx. £2.95 


% 


IN PREPARA TION: SPRING 82 ^ 

Data Processing for Business Studies a.e. innes 

Specifically written for BEC's National Award Option Module, Data 
Processing, this book also covers the syllabus requirements of the BEC 
General Award Option Module, Elements of Data Processing. Fully Illus- 
trated with examples and diagrams throughout, 

256pp. approx. Illustrated Approx. £4JBS 


Teachers end lecturers may send for Inspection Copies of any of 
the above titles: • 

Write for the FREE Business Studies catalogue to Dept THE4D, 
Macdonald & Evens Ltd., FREEPOST, Plymouth PL6 2BR Ino 
postage stamp needed if posted In the UK). 
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PROGRAMMING 
IN PASCAL 


Produoed by Sheffield University end features Lawrence Atkinson, 
author of tho boot selling Wiley text on Pascal Programming. 

This series of 16 half hour video programmes assumes no previous 
computing experience and covers the whole of Pascal, ft provides an 
excellent Introduciory couise for ail Intending users from the home 
computer enthusiast to the student and the professional programmer. The 
series Is accompanied by a booklet which contains further explanation of 
the concepts introduced on the screen and provides additional examples. 
Practical exercises accompany each chapter. 

Available in all standard formats. 

pgICE — for the 16 half hour video programmes £1250 + VAT 
(5pecia! discount available to bona fide UK Educational Institutions) 

OtUitbuted by lohn IVtfejr S Som Lid tnd Guild Sound *nd Vhlon lid. 

If you have any enquiries and would like sample tapes* or a detailed leaflet 
please contact Susan Hllland at the address below. 

* Sample tapes will be nude available at a price of US. 00 which will be credited agamti 
any order for the complete series. 



±. n John Wiley & Sons limited 

Halims I .me • (,hu hi.'Mi-j Ft ) 10 III) ln:;l.»iKl 
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Parallel Computers 

Architecture, Programming and Algorithms 
R W Hockney and C R Jesshope 

A practical and comprehensive introduction to the architecture and 
associated b oil ware of operating supercomputers, combining 
advanced text for students with a reference for professional users. 
The text explains the main principles of both pipelined and array 
machines, describes their implementation on several successful 
current designs (CRAY-1, CYBER 205, FPS AP-120B, ICL DAP and 
Burroughs BSP) and compares the performance of these machines 
on various applications. It guides readers in the design and selection 
of numerical algorithms for use on a particular parallel computer 
and In coding such algorithms In parallel FORTRAN- based 
languages, reflecting the authors' contention that the software and 
architecture aspects of parallelism are equally important. The novel 
approach introduces new methods for classifying computer 
architectures and describing the performance ai any computer. 

1981 4l6pp illus hardcover 0-85274-422-6 £22.50 


Compact Numerical 
Methods for Computers 

Linear Algebra and Function Minimisation 
J C Nash 

A handbook for the computational solution of numerical problems 
by computer users of all disciplines, and particularly relevant to 
those working with 'small' computers. The emphasis in the text is on 
the various problem types, how they arisB and how they can be 
solved In particular situations. 

1979 224pp illus hardcover 0-85274-330-0 £17.50 


Adam Hilger Ltd 

Techno House, Redd if fa Way, Bristol BS1 6NX, England 



THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Software Metrics 

editors Alan J. Pedis, Frederick G. Sayward, and Mary Shaw 

the coritfjbuto jf) Co Software Metrics wu rvev thte now area of computer science, 
moasuilng Ha present extent , des criblng ha Characteristic features, and Indicating 
directions of potential expansion. Contents: Towards a scientific basis for 
software evaluation; Design of software experiments; Data collection, valuation, 
and analysts; Experimental evaluation of software character is tics; Software 
prelect forecasting: Con Helling software development through the life cycle 
model; Resource models; High-level language metrics; Performance evaluation: a 
software meirira success story; Statistical measures of software reliability; The 
measurement of software quality end complexity; Complexity, of large systems; 
Software maintenance wots and statistics In the life cycle of a computing 
application; A scientific approach to statistical software; Whan is ‘good’ enough? 
Evaluating and selecting metrics; Annotated bibliography of software metrics. 
MIT Press Computer Science Serfenj 360 pages, published July 1901, 

£17.60. 


The Sciences of the Artificial 

2nd edition , by Herbert A. Simon 


"The Sdsncasofihe Artificial \ae thoughtful synthesis of Simon's conception of 
i, how it can be Btudled by a scientist, and how It can be . 


complexity: how It arises, 


- livif iiuum uy olhuiom Uf D ouramnti oifu nun n van i 

coped with, adopted to, and understood by InteWgem anHUaa such as human 
beings and 'enluclsl Intelligence’ programs ... It le authoritative and at the aeme 
lima provocative - a rare combi nation." - Science review of first edition. 192 
pages, published June 1981 , £10.60 cloth, E3.50 paper. 

THEMITPRESS 

126 Buckingham Palace Road, London SW19SD 
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Leading Specialist in Computer' Books 

Data STtryiGoncepls and Systems fliTBlyste and Design 

RppEcflllona by B M Busby by'M Leeson 

Presents an overview of the Introduces students lo the design 

function and purpose of data : ./ 'and development of complex' . 

■ entry and provides training . : / ‘systefns; ‘ , J\ . . - ■< * . . 

:lnMrti&t)onpnd materials. lor skill 0674212796-'" ' £ 7/95 


development for data entry 
operators. 


06742,1255 b' 


*8.$5 


Wraducfon Ip Computer 
Rrtftalira' ■ ; 
second edtllon by H S Stone ef of. 
The Programra*^ A revision of the. best-selling 

■Landscape • v book; covering the most,, j' 

by Ledgird and Marco(ty . important aspects of computer ( 

Through basic concepts, 7 .V ->'!/ ; ate hltecture.-wlth chapters wrljten 
lnliddute*ih«ni«aiiM 9 lul ‘ ' Aueynerfs In tKeto areas ’ ’ r: 


,by experts to their areas. 

:Q 574 21228 6. 


£16.05 


compaf isdns.'that can |je drawn 

between various languages,: • . ^Prices shovun are the current 
0674 213.406 . r £13;3© .pfjees in the UK and are subject to 

nTfcnxonputer pundspefitsla ' 'choriga without notice. 


by RW Goody 

Covers the major aspects of . 
microcomputer technology. ; 
Including basic theory. ' 
architecture, operation, 
programming, Interfacing, and 
troubleshooting. . • 

0 674 21540 9 £9.35 


These are just sortie of the wide; 
■^election of Computer Books 
available from SRA: For further 
Information, please contact:- 
TABS, 8 High Street; 

Arundel, Sussex BN18 9AB. . ! 

• ; Telephone: I ' : - , •' 

A,rundeK0903),883257 m ; y 
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BOOKS 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 


A model 
of clarity 


cussion of these problems by careful- 
ly exploring more amenable and in- 
tellectually less taxing analogues. 

The final chapter on predicate cal- 
culus is the least satisfactory, in that, 
although the archetypal NP-complete 
problem is discussed, it is chiefly 
concerned with the techniques used 
in automatic theorem proving. While 
this is an important subject, it may 
not be suitable for inclusion in most 
undergraduate computer science cur- 
ricula. 

The many exercises are intended 
not only to test whether or not the 
material has been understood but to 
widen the reader's awareness of 
aspects of the subject which the text 
does not address. Although some 
assistance in the form of hints is 
given with some problems, it is a 
pity that solutions, at least for the 
more difficult exercises, have not 
been provided. The annotated lists 
of references are especially useful and 
provide a lure ana guide to further 
and deeper exploration of topics of 
particular interest to the reader. 

The text is a triumph of presenta- 
tion and clarity. The main results in 
the form of theorems are given in 
italics - simply to read them is an 
education - and key words are given 
in bold type. The illustrations and 
examples are illuminating and the 
writing is crisp and unfussy, precise 
and unpedantic. This excellent and 
important book is to be unreservedly 
joyment and the satisfaction of a recommended to all who wish to 
legitimate curiosity, may be ignorant deepen their understanding of the 
fthe foundations of computer sci- capabilities and inherent limitations 

f computers, the structure of prog- 


RandaU, based largely on iufcivie.. 

Bn ? ^°- re *E° ndence IhosTm 

volved in the project. m 
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Elements of the Theory of 

Computation 

by Harry R. Lewis and Christos H. 
Papadlmltrlou 
Prenticc-Hall, £17.95 
ISBN 0 13 273417 6 


The acuteness of the current soft- 
ware crisis has led to a growing 
awareness that the ability to con- 
struct correct, efficient and elegant 
programs does not so much depend 
upon the acquisition of an armoury 
of inadequately described techniques 
and the mastery of often ill-denned 
programming languages but upon the 
ability to give clear and rigorous 
specifications of the 
be realized and the 
structure of the data to be processed. 
While the dilettante computer enthu- 
siast, who, quite properly, pursues 
his or her Interest for personal en- 
ista 


ogy has been 
from wartime 


mathematical 
processes to 


o: 

rammin 
erties o: 


computer 

ence, a lack of such knowledge on 
the part of the computer professional 
must be viewed with some alarm. It 
is imperative that those responsible 
for the education of future genera- Maurice Clint 
tions of computer scientists should 
take note of the present unsatisfac- 


g languages and 
it algorithms. 


the prop* 


tory and deteriotating situation and 
strive urgently to remedy it. 

Unfortunately, with the continuing 
rapid expansion in the subject it has 
become more and more common for 
computer science students either to 
lack, or be denied the opportunity of 
acquiring, necessary mathematical 
skills by exposure to traditional 
courses in pure mathematics. Conse- 
quently, the burden of providing the 
mathematical framework within 
which a proper understanding of the 
subject can flourish, and the subse- 
quent rigorous exposition of its prin- 
ciples, falls upon teachers of compu- 
ter science. In this endeavour they 
should be admirably assisted by this 
splendid book. 

Among its many attractions is the 
style with -which the material has 
been presented. The authors have 
abandoned the arid austerity which 
usually characterizes the textbook 
presentation of the theories of auto- 
mata, recursive functions and com- 
putation, and have taken great care 
to set out, their arguments in a way 
which most students of computer sci- 
ence should find not only palatable 
but positively appetizing.' That is not 
to say that this lias been done at the 
expense of rigour. Rather, the book 
has been organized in such a way 
that the import of the main results 
can be understood during a first 
reading without the -necessity of hav- 
ing to grapple from the outset with 
the detailed proofs of theorems. A 
second reading allows the full depth 
of the arguments to ,be easily, 
id. 

e content of the book examines 
computation from three different 
viewpoints, namely, grammar and 
language theory, machine theory and 
recursive function theory. The dbse 
correspondences .betwcenr-all • . three . 
approaches are highlighted aqd each 
is -described in : a way which makes' 
these parallels evident. The chapters 
on context-free languages, Church's 
thesis, and uncomputabtlity are parti- 
cularly lucid. 

'. A . novel feature of the book is the 
inclusion. of a chapter on- computa- 
tional complexity, a topic which has 
traditionally been .studied In Isola- 
lion from the theory of computation, 
however, ,the.; authors have suc- 
ceeded 'in advancing, without loss of 
continuity, front the idea bfuncom- 
putability to the , concept, of difficulty 
of coin‘d ‘- t, ~ 

The 


Maurice Clint is lecturer in computer 
science at the Queen's University of 
Belfast. 


Computing 
tales 

A History of Computing In the 

Twentieth Century 

edited by N. Metropolis, J. Howlett 

and Gian-Carlo Rota 

Academic Press, £16.60 

ISBN 0 12 491650 3 

The Making of the Micro: a history 

of the computer 

by Christopher Evans 

GoUancz, £5.95 

ISBN 0 575 02913 7 

In June 1976 an international confer- 
ence on the history of computing, 
especially in the 1940s and 1950s, 
was held at Los Alamos. It was a 
notable occasion; most of the leading 
figures of the pioneer days were 
there. The two undoubted geniuses 
Of the subject, Turing and von 
Neumann, both of whom died some 
20 years ago,- were vividly remem- 
bered. 

This book contains an admirably 
edited version of the 38 papers pre- 
sented at that conference. Contribu- 
tions vary widely in length, depth qnd 
readability, ranging from brief 
sketches to substantial scientific pap- 
ers, and are grouped Into five parts: 
introduction, the human side, the 
languages, the machines, ana the 
places. The final paper is a valuable 
supplementary bibliography compiled 
by .Randall; 

The essays on machines cover vir; 
tually all the computers that were 
built In the United States or Britain 
up to 1955, the most famous of which 
Is undoubtedly the ENIAC. Althbugh 
this started work for the US Army 
late in 1945, its claim to be the 
world's first working' electronic com- 
puter has recently been challenged. 
In 1975, after 32 years of silence, the 
British Government released a set of 
photographs about the wartime acti- 
vities of us Code arid Cypher School 
at Bletchley Park, revealing to an 
hiuiusjjecting world that a series of 
automatic, binary, electronic comjsu- 


Now both ENIAC and COLQwi 
were automatic "programme- 
computers, but the ■'proFam-rf^ 
struct ions for a particular job had to 
be set by hand. One forth* ^“*5 
remained to be added,- that ofZ 
"stored program". The basic idea is 
that both the instructions and the 
data for a computation are coded m 
binary digits and stored together h 
some physical form inside the com- 
puter itself. Until recently, acceotsd 
wisdom was that the first stored- 
program computer to work was the 
baby Mk I" model which ran a 52- 
minute program at Manchester 00 
June 21, 1948; and that the second 
much larger, such computer was the 
Cambridge EDSAC which started 
work on May 6, 1949. Here again 
the accepted chronolo: 
overturned, this time 
Germany. 

Konrad Zuse (born 1910) started 
building stored-program binary com- 
puters (not electronic) in 1936. By 
1944 he had built four machines, bat 
all except the last (the Z4) were 
destroyed in air raids. In 1945 Zose 
managed to move the Z4 from Ber- 
lin to a Bavarian village; and in 1950 
he leased it to the ETH at Zurich 
where it worked well for many yean. 

It is now clear that Zuse had antici- 
pated many postwar British and 
American developments, and his fas- 
cinating story is told in two essays, 
one by himself. 

The two longest and most fufljr 
documented papers are in the section 
on languages. Ershov and Shun- 
Bura paint the Soviet programming 
scene, while Knuth and Pardo de- 
scribe and compare some 20 "high- 
level" programming languages that 
were developed up to 1957, when , 
FORTRAN I appeared. 

Among other essays of special in- 
terest are "Recollections from 
Czechoslovakia” by Svoboda and a ; 
charming off-beat essay by ZenwM* 
on “Central European prehistory d 
coomputing”. Future historians n 
computing will quarry this book for 
source material; the general reade 
will find much to inform, inspired 
captivate him. _ , . . 

The late Christopher Evans s hook 
is at the opposite end of the bibliog- 
raphical spectrum. The !r 
died tragically in 1979, had 
iished himself as an outstar^ 
popularizer with The Mighty ; Mow 
and a television series, fo th» 
he tells, with his minuUtble wnt 
and charm, the story of the 
ing machine, from the counting 
frame to the microprocessor. 

His account is as much about pw 
pie as machines, « ie, )2 mih 
mathematics. We ^ ^ „ 

a gallery of remarkable in™ 0 ^ 
from Napier to Zuso - X 
has paved the way for 
calls “the computer revohMJ^ 
(Tom Stonier contributes! ^ forewort 
and a final chapter.) ° ^ 
lavishly illustrated with djapana 
photographs and deserves to « 
widely read. 




.’(uiluomiii)’ Events 


_ .. i.,iniw hin Lciwccn medical i-duumon 
^ iSm in niber liealih-reluicd profes- 
k ihe theme of an A\S"ii<nn>n lor the 
r? nl Medial Edueution e-nfcreiue to he 
IS ill .1.. f'te 
London. Session* include the nee. 
.Juc education and training to the cHnlciil 
sbrrl accounts of nursing. I'huriiiiuj-. 
and medicine. UeiniN from Muu- 
if® ASSIE. J5tlh Perth Hoad. Dundee 

dohea. 

-totMing an Infoinmtlon/AdviM.ry Service 
in Polytechnics is the theme of 
Jpairteduic Association for t-onlinulng 
rLiiliin'i 1981 conference being held at ihe 
Khnic of Central London, "n December 
n w CIS tor memhers nnd X20 for others. 

lion Mr fl. Robinson, head of centre 
Jl^usiw studies. Trent Polytechnic. 

H Bboaisbury Society presents Apne.ilypsc 
.1 tom Triumphant in celebration of the 
iVnJ Unions Human Rights Day and of the 
wtiiail Year of Ihe Disabled People on 
10 it 7.M pm St James's CTiurch, 
cmfih, London wl. Contributions from 
UriMkri, the Dame Judith Hart. Esther 
km du Rt Hon Shirley Williams. Lady 
1*1. Hi Jeremy Irons. Mr Ken Livingstone, 
A; fill of Longford, Jeremy Thorpe. Tickets 
D *0. (£100 [or students and senior citizens). 
Dttfi bom He administrative secretary, the 
Bwiiuir Society. DentLy House, King's 
Uifon fringe, Carlisle Place, London Swl. 

I a • 

otogy s 
1 In be 


nf mII nd junc a J lhl ‘ Crnnficld Schnul 
i W S"» nl . t ran field. Bedford MK4.I 
-inilrf ‘Urttcijxmts nre enenuroned i» identify 

« Ih m!; c l * um,n ‘ ! “T flS of mnkln « 

l cl ,s. have involved particular friction 
with niHrketine coileagucs. Details frnm Profcs- 
? Wl,,s - Director of Simlics, Mnrkei- 

tng tor Management Ai\numanis. Cranfield. 


Munugemem m Colleges: Marketing the De- 
luirtmeni » the lhcnie v>f 0 «udv conference 
i-rgnnucd hy Coumbe Lodge College from De- 
t ci nher 14-17. The conference aims 10 present 
•1 Ircsli perspective nn sonic perennial issues in 
college managements nnd is particularly 
directed at senior staff in further and higher 
educatmn. Fee: £75. Details from the registrar, 
the Further Education Staff College, Coamhc 
Lodge, Blngdon, Bristol BSJ8 fiRG 


“A University Divided nnd Reformed 192K- 
1^37 ' a public lecture lo be delivered by Mr E. 
M. Bcltcnson, registrar emeritus of Newcastle 
upon Tyne University on December 10 fll 5.30 

P ni In the Curtis Auditorium of the School of 
hyslcs. Admission free. 


"The Brandt Report - on Uncertain Bible? 1 ' the 
Cameron Gifford lecture lo be delivered by Mr 
George Aline, international consultant In agri- 
culture and formerly professor of agricultural 


economics, Aberdeen University, on December 
14 at 5.30 pm in the Curtis Auditorium of the 
School of Physics, Newcastle upon Tyne Uni- 
versity: Admission free. 


■ lt anf • tow 

hit of ibe Open University at 


presented by Mr Roger 
seminar 

tfae'PolKIcs Education and Society 
Icunfc dump of the Political Studies Asso- 
uan it to be held on December 9 between 
Wound 7 pm it King's college, the Strand, 
ImM WC2 (Room Cl"). All welcome, entre 
hr. Details bam Ross Ferguson, Open Urn- 
min. M3ifln Keynes ar Geoff Whitty, King's 
Ukf. London. 

nutating tor Management Accountants'' a 
h ittk programme designed to give accoun- 
ia ud. louriil managers insight into 
utiting mihodi is to be neld from Dccetn- 


“Socially Disadvantaged - Transition to What?" 
a conference being held at Scraploft College, 
Leicester Polytechnic from December 14—17. It 
will consider in the light of unemployment the 
problems faced by disadvantaged young people 
entering the world of work. It will also focus on 
initiatives and developments which aim to help 
these groups of young people. Speakers in- 
clude Mr Robert Altken, director or education 
for Coventry City Council. Fee: Resident £68. 
non resident £54. Details from the administra- 
tive officer, Institute of Careers Officers, 2nd 
Floor Old Board Chambers, 37a High Street, 
Stourbridge, West Midlands. 


Stuart Hollingdale^ 

Stuart HolUngdale : 

of the Computer Centre, Uniww 
Birmin gham, in 1974. - 

Selected Readings in 
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20 articles which 
ai 
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practical applications. 


iriutation, ; 

decision, to delay discussion of 
propositional' and . predfopte . ’ calculi 
Until the last chapters represents a _ 
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A ltoough operation in December, 1943, two 
yoara before ENIAC. There are twq 
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IIil- fullciwiny .ire tu he jrdtd hnnoi.irv 

■legri-i-K nn (lon-nilHfr J|;. 

MA: Mr It. A 1‘nhiu. fornu’ily li**n« >r>irv 
'vnif'r (i-SL'dri'h in III*: hi.loiv ■>! dL-nir.liy 

Ji ill-.- dciiinl vcluuil Mi A O. 

It.iiiitt >r<J pnn.ip.it iit WcMhill fnircj-o. SdU 
Mi s. tjiiinl.in, prui'. 1 p. 1 l ..f Ncmiiijii 
L btlvyt'. ]tmi|,-i (iroirn. 

City 

'1 ht fiilliiwfug 
llL.-gH.VS 


. arc li» he iiwdti!i.'d liunnrjiv 
r >n ItLccmhor 
Die; I'rofcwm Francis ill- Paul lljmkj. iluoc- 
Iit nf the Austrian Socn.-ij n| Cybemvlics 
wlrich he founited. I'ruftssnr Bernard Btn- 
inmln. Ii<mi«:r pinfc-vir r<( dduaiiHl silence nl 
die University jml sice proiilerLi nl the Inur- 
1iuli1_111.1t Sl.ilisth'sil liisiiliili.-. In W1lt1.11 11 W.ike. 
visiting nniksM'i nnd li.rmcr (.iic\li.ini nrofes- 
-v.<r Hi City. 

DM us; Sir Christopher Leaver, chancellor of 
and Lard Mayor of London 


and 


the university 

Professor Wilfred Mclfcrs. composer 
formerly piofcs-uir at York University. 
MPhlbMr John M or time r-1 lawk ins, past presi- 
dent of the Nlnns. Ihe nsvicialion of past 
stuilenis. 


Awards 


A pottery group for the shrine or the yam god and the earth spirit, from 
West Ibo Nigeria, one of the ethnic objects collected by David Attenborough 
which can be seen at an exhibition “Tribal Encounters" at the Leicestershire 
Museum and Art Gallery, New Walk, Leicester until February 21. Opened 
Monday to Saturday but not Friday between 10 to 5.30 pm and Sundays 
2 to 5.30 pm. Admission free. 


Textile ludui tries - £10,355 from tho Ministry 
of Defence for a study of the variation of 


Agriculture, Fisheries and Food for an Inves- 
tigation into the nutritional content of food 
consumed from "foil food” take-away outlets 
under Mrs J. Rytey. 

Mechanical Engineering - £10,300 from the 
SERCs Polymer Engineering Directorate over 
one year for a feasibility study of the use of 
explosives for compacting of polymer mixtures 
under Dr T. Z. Blazymki and Dr H. El-Sobky . 
Metallurgy - £38.024 from the Electric Power 
Research Institute for a study of high purity 
steels far utility components - grain growth 
characteristics under Professor Nulling. £13,328 
from the Ministry of Defence tor an investiga- 
tion of the stress corrosion threshold of C P 
Ittnntum of varying OiN s and other inienlhiats 

tC - , ?UU55 from the Mlnlstr 

i 

fibres with mlcroilniclurc and conditions of 
formation under Dr M. O. Dobb. 

Cancer Research - £35,321 from Yorkshire 
Cancer Research Campaign over three year* tor 
tumour monitoring', data file management 
under Professor Cooper. 

Newcastle 

Clinical Biochemistry and Metabolic Medicine 
and Ihe Mlcroblokraknl Chemistry Research 
Laboratory - £18,700 from tho North of Eng- 
land Cancer Research Campaign to support 
research inlo tumour cell membrane proteins In 
human cancor (0 be conducted jointly in the 
Bbovo two departments under tho direction of 
Dr G. A. Tumor and Emeritus Professor A. L. 
Latncr. , ... , 

Neurology - £13,753 from Ihe Muscular Dystro- 
phy Group of Groat Britain lo support research 
on a trial of calcium antagonists tor ihe treat- 
ment of Duchehne muscular dystrophy, to be 
carried out under the direction of Dr D. 
Oardncr-Medwin. . , . . , 

Archaeology - £12,302 (supplementary) from 
the Department of the Environment to con- 
tinue the project on Contopitum Roman Site, 
under the direction of Mr J. P, Gillum, 
physical Chemistry - £18.000 from Ihe North or 
England Cancer 
tho project on 


ection n mr j, r, uinsm. 
nbtry - £18.000 from Ihe North of 
xr Research Campaign to support 
1 peroxides and hydroperoxides in 


oxygen radtosensitioalion. under the direction 
01 Dr P. tones and Dr G. Scholes. 

Electrical and Electronic Engbieerlng - £23,738 
from the UK Atomic Energy Authority 10 support 
a project on measurement of scattering cross- 
sections of simulated hydrometers In an open 
cavity resonator at millimetre wavelengths, under 
the direction of Dr L. J. Auchterlonic. 
Metallurgy 8c Engineering Materials - 110.893 
(supplementary) from (he Ministry of Defence 
to continue the project on stress corrosion 
cracking of. type 316 stainless steels in high 
lempenilure waters under the direction of Pro- 
fessor R. N. Parkins. £36,272 Tram the UK 
Atomic Energy Authority to support a project 
on tee preparation and detuUlcatian of SlC- 
AIN alloys carried out In the Crystallography 
Laboratory under (he direction of Professor K. 
H. Jack. £100,000 from the Wolfson Founda- 
tion lo support a project on the production and 
characterization of hard high-strength materials 
tor cutting tools, abrasives and other engineer- 
ing applications carried out In the Cmi allogra- 
ph/ Laboratory under the tUrecdon of Professor 
K. H. Jack. 

Mining Engineering - £15,510 (supplementary) 
from the Transport and Road Research Labora- 
tory to support the project on selection and 
specification of tunnelling systems under the 
direction of Dr I. W. Fanner. 

Agricultural Biology - £33,245 from Ihe ARC 
to support a project on behaviour and control 
of blood-feeding (lies associated with farm stock 
under the direction of Dr G. R. Port and Dr 
M. L. Luff. £30,461 from (be ARC to support a 
project an biology of earthworms in relation to 
open cast land rodamation under the direction 
of Dr M. L. Luff. 

Strathclyde 

Architecture and Building Sdance - Professor 
T, W. Maver - £63,000 from the Commission 
of the European Communities, Brussels, for 
research into energy saving programmes. Pro- 
fessor R. D. Mannall ana Professor W. H. 
Stinson - £83,000 from Coals Patons Ltd for 
fijithor work on the production or monoclonal 

Centre 'for the Study of Public Policy - Profes- 
sor R. Rose - £288,000 from the SSRC for 


research into the growth of government in the 
UK since 1945. 

Pure and Applied Chemistry - Professor N. B. 
Oraham - 560,000 by the World Health Orga- 
nization for research into injectable biodegrad- 
able pyrimethamine formulatiuns. 

CM! Engineering - Dr A- McGown and Dr K- 
Z. Andrawcs - £57.650 from the SERC In 
association with Ncllun Ltd tor research into 
grids in soil structures. 

Computer Selena - D. Pritty - £55,000 from 
Alcan Plate Lid for research and design Inves- 
tigation inlo provision of a shop flonr reporting 
miem. 

Food Science and Nutrition - Dr W. R. Morri- 
son - £36.000 from the Ministry of Agriculture 
for research Into the technological properties of 
cereal starch. 

Ship and MorincrTbchnolomr - Professor Cbengi 
Kuo - £50.000 from the Department of Trade 
for resea reh into mathematical models tor the 
calculation of wive moments. 


Dr iarrv Krirkn. seninr lecturer In tin; ilcpart- 
mcnl tif iilinlciil chemistry. Birmingham Uni- 
versity's Mcdicul ScIkhi) has been nwunlctl the 
Silver Medal frnm the Knyul Society uf Chemis- 
try ( Analytical Divislun) The uword iv nude 
.innunlly lo young scicnhtts winking in any field 
covering the practice and teaching of analytical 
chemistry. 

Dr Doris de VrkvEdrl uf the UnivcrsiLy uf 
Utrecht has become the fiisi Celtic scholar 
from outside Britain lu be awarded the Vcinam 
Hull Prize by the University uf Wales. The 
prize Is given annually by the university fur 
work dcoung with Welsh prose from 1700. The 
prize-winning bonk in question is concerned 
with curly Welsh and. Irish tales including 
ChHimIi at Ot»rrn. 

Mr Nigd Piercy, lecturer in business politics 
and marketing at the University 0! Wutcs Insti- 
tute of Science nnd Technology has been 
awarded the Master's Prirc of Inc Worshipful 
Company uf Furniture Makers, worth £uKW 
He received the award for u paper on “Export 
Marketing in the Furniture Industry". 


Fellowships 


The fallowing have been awarded an honorary 
fellowship 01 Ealing College of Higher Educa- 
tton:- 

Mr Vidor Cweronl. member of the college and 
bead or the school of hoictkccplng and ratering 
until 1980. Mr Frank Harcourl-Muruibig. fellow 
of the World Academy of Att and Science and 
launder of War on Want. 

Mr Cyril A. Herring, chairman and managing 
director of Southern Airways Lid and governor 
af the college since I9&S. Professor Brian 
Hogan, head of the department of law. Uni- 
versity of Leeds. 



lg jnV ^ Project* (P913; BBQ2 

.. .... 10 . 1 ? 


10.10 131* Ffrsi Vein of Life. Clwhl (P9tt;prog 4) 
1MB aEwin the Home. Building for -be fttiure. 



new Computer 
Catalogue. W 
copy write to: 
Booksellers, 20 P 
St, Cambridge, ■ E n 9 ia 
GB2, 3NG. 


a fre® 

Heffers, 

Trinity, 


higher education event 
STAR SIGNS rfrt lnn 

.^•T*v«ion8 as- ' ° n 8,ar8 and contemporary Him theory, addressing 

frjlsfence of stare • stars as commodity products * Ideology 
Went, fl°allon * stars & politics * 

•SL **^0 on papers circulated In advance, which writers will 
support wh h screenings. . - 

IVJSnuary, ig82. For further details write to Star Signs, BFI 
Street. I nnHnn Ul/IV AAA 
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Announcements 


THE STAFF AND STUDENTS OF 

BIRZEIT UNIVERSITY 

APPEAL TO ALL TEACHERS IN UNIVERSITIES, 
COLLEGES AND POLYTECHNICS 
Blrzelt University In the Israeli-occupied Weal Bank has been 
forcibly closed by Uiq Military Government, ostensibly because of two 
days of student protest, but In fact as part of a general policy of 
repression. Our freedom to pursue our academic research, teachl ng 
and studies has bean violated. 

We feel that the collective punishment Imposed on us ahould be a 
matter of concern to scholars and teachers all over the worfd. 

We eskforyouraupport In our attempts to re-open 
Blrzelt UnlvereHy. 

Please fill In this form, and send It to: 

FRIENDS OF BIRZEIT UNIVERSITY, 

13 Southwark St. London SE1. 

I call on the Israeli mlRlary authorities to reopen Blrzelt University. 

NAME__ 

ADDRESS ; ; : 


POST- 


INSTITUTION. 


THE KRYPTON FACTOR 

Could you tackle Television’s Toughest CMz7 
If you are mentally agile, physically fit. Intelligent end ob^rVant with a sound 
general knowledge then you could compete In (ha 1 982 serlw. 

Sand for detaffsta: 

The Krypton Factor, Granada Television, Manchester M60 SEA. 


} 
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Classified Advertisements 


To place your advertisements 
write to: 

The Advertisement Manager, 
The Times Higher Education 
Supplement, P.O. Box 7, New 
Printing House Square, Gray’s 
Inn Road, London WCIX 8EZ. 
Tel. 01-837 1234. 
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Universities 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TASMANIA 

CONTRACT LECTURESHIP 
IN THE VISUAL ARTS 

I ho Umvinliy'i Taimi titan School or Ait ii waking 10 appoint a (tillable potion 10 
mA In 1 ho School's An Theory Section. Appolnimint win be On a centred batli 
<U three <f«M Applicants iheuld be lully grounded In 2fllh century an iheory and 
art history ilnca ii la Intended that Che appointee wfl oiler courses in thaw areas. II 
would be an added advantage 3 iha appomiae wnt a pranidno ertin. The School 
otfan studio bated visual irticciuriai baring to the a*ard& ol Mailer ot Fine Alta 
and Auouatt Diploma of Art, Craii and Da Jgn Ad Theory U a cord nibjatl at all 
UrviK and iha Section hi a>» retoanuble for co otd'natBtg the MMtera programme 
with III attendant iimlnan and ctllquaj. Salary will be wflhln the licturem - tango 
*hlchn currant |A 19.821 4A2fl.037 p a. 

CONTRACT TUTORSHIP 
JN VISUAL ARTS 

hpohunon, a>e invtimt In a Icui-yeai appointment twbjecl to innuit ravliwt as 
Tu lor In the Phologrflnhv Studio ot iha Tasmanian School of An Tattlory (oval 
qutfllhcaiKin* In the vnuaf art, vriih Photography (la a major aludv. logethnr with 
iwolnarnnal acMavomenla auch aa axhtblBaru. rapiewntatlon Fn ccKectlans and 
ewanls. ere Important criteria far appointment The Photography curriculum 
emphjiUM furelamenial &AHTi_ etpet .mentation and riovalqpment of personal vision 
within tho cental i ol vtauflarta. Photography Is Abatable a> a mnjot atudlo atvdy 
within l ho School a range ol undergrpduaro programme* and Master ol Fine Aria 
rtngieo. Salary wilt be within the tu lari' rango which a amenity (AI4 COS- 
*419.686 pa. 

Information about ecedamlc aapaeta of Ilia poata may be obtained Irom the 
Dlieont of the School. AppUutfon forma and .appointment condition! 
InlormatiDriavxItofcta liam Tne Rename. Unhiimlty ol Teianegla. Boa KZC. 
GP.O- Hobart, Tumairte, Australia 7001. or front the Association at 
CammonwseMi Urfvanldoa f Appva A. SB QoMttn Square. London VTC1H OFF. 
Applies tfom dean on llh Jammy 1982. 

TKES1 


UNIVERSITY OF THE 
SOUTH PACIFIC . 

ApfAeailOns ore Invited (or the post of 

SENIOR LECTURER? 

LECTURER 

In Eduotllon LP6st81fM) 



THE PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
UNIVERSITY OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

Department of MathematloB 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MATHEMATICS 


Application! era invited for the above- 
mentioned poiiilan. 

The Department of Mathematlca >a 
prlmmlty a aeivlca depanmsm teaching 
mathimatica 10 atudanta ol engineering, 
surveying, apptiad iciafice, architecture 
and b mini? i atudiei. Current research 
inteieata ate In the arena of applied 
mathematics and mathematke education. 

Quiifficaiions- A higher degree in 
mathematics ot a related field. extetialva 
loachlng eaparlonca at iha poet 
eocondary leval logoi ha r with a 
demonatrabio concern for the probhrtii 
■aiooiated with iha mashing ol 
mathomaitci to non apectaBeta; eblUiy 
and winingnaea to contribute to (ha 
Department's retaaich and development 
programme. 

Salary Lectu'tr K 14.406- K 16,346: 
S enior Lee tutor K18.IB6 pa. (K1»Blg. 
0.77381. The revel of appointment will 
depend upon qualifications and 
a •< per fence. 

Initial connect period la lot three years. 
Other benalliB Include a gratuity equal to 
24% tanad ai 3% taut, appointment, 
repatriation end leave Ferae lacafl member 
■fid lamUyl. ieltlng-bi etloMrancoa, aU 
weoka paid laeve pet year, education 
fores and aiataianca towards actio ol fan. 
ftee housing. Salary candmMtion and 
medical banal n schemas are labia. 

Daisied appll'BIIani (two copies) with 
curriculum vitae. lagaihet with the names 
and BridrsnoB of three referees, should 
be received by The Beflbtrer, Papua New 
Guinea Unviwaliy of Technology. PO Box 
783 Lao. Papua Now Qufciea by tB January 
MB. Applicants resident In the United 
Kingdom riwuld also aend a copy to 
Iha Association of CommonweahJi 
Universities f Appts.i 38 Gordon Squire. 
London WC1H WF. Item whom further 
Information can bo obtained. 

THESI 
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LECTURER IN BOTANY . 

Applications are Invited for 
the above post in Iha Depart* 
ment erf Botany, Trinity Co!* 
lege. Dublin. The post will be 
tenable from 1 st October 
1982. 

Preference will be given to 
applicants with interests in 
electron microscopy and plant 
physiology. . 

Salary Scale: £7,006 - 

£14,657 per annum. 

Appointment will be made 
within the salary range 
£7,006 - £6,994 p.a. 


The Establishment otllew. 

Staff Office, No, 1 . 
Trinity College, Dublin 2. 
Telephone 772941,. ext 




UNIVERSITY OF THE 
WEST INDIES - JAMAICA 

Applicators ere invited for the following 
poets: - 

1. CHAIR IN COMPUTING 8CIENCE 
In the Dapenmant of Mathematfos. 
Applicants wit be expected to have wide 
(more its and eiparisiics In Computer 
Science and to have dona cons! datable 
research In Software Development 
■nrMor Application!. 

2. QUINNE88 RESEARCH FELLOW! 
JUNIOR RESEARCH FELLOW 

IN Q EOLOG V (Peat Studied 
tenable far two yceri. Prlmaiy 
conoldaration wii be given to pereore 
who have a poatgreduits qualification In 
a (laid rotated to peat adance. pamculariy 
In pafynoiopy or paheontotegy. Thou 
with a suitable first degree win be 
cn ns Wared si iha Junior level. The 
appointee will be required 10 carry out 
■trad graphical and pnlaaontokJQlcai 
invaadgatlaris on the late auaiernaiy 
deposits ol coaatsl wetland! in Jamaica 
Ho /aha wfl also bo eipectod to do a 
certain amount ol leciuilng and/or 
seminar work In rotated Ouawmaiy 
geological and/oi pelynological topics to 
advanced undergraduate end post- 
graduate aiudonts. and id participate In 
toiling up tho research facflldii decenary 
for tho continuation at work In this Held. 

Salary Scalar Proles. or J » 22.848- 
28.284 pa. Rosoarch Follow t IB. 080- 
20.048 pa. Junior Roaoaich Fellow 
JM3.3M- 14.088 pa. (Cl Hailing . 
JW 37). FSSU. Study and Travel Grant. 
Unfurnished accommodation at housing 
allowance. 

Dot ailed applies Ilona (2 coploal. 
Including a curriculum vftoa and naming 3 
referees, should be sent as soon at 
poiaibta to the Regtatmr. University of tha 
West India*, Mane. Kingman 7. Jamaica. 
AppMeanta resident In UK should alto 
sand I copy to the Committee lor 
International Cooperation in Higher 
Education, The BrlHih Council. Higher 
Education Dhrtalon, 10 6pibtg Gardens. 
London SW1A 2BN Further details are 
available from elthei adAass. 

THESI 


THE PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

(Communlcadona Engineering) 
Department of Electrical and 
Communion done Engineering 

AppBcatkxia era Invited (ot the above- 
mentioned poeWcn In the Department ot 
Elactrlcal and Communications 
Engineering. 

A vacancy exhts lot lecturcr/Senlor 
lecturer In Digital Electronic*. A Maher 
degree and leeching quaMloationa 


lecturer In Digital Electronics. A Mphar 
degree and teaching quaMloatlone 
pralarrad and practical experience ol 
microprocessor* and lhair applications ft 
required. 

„8al"Y- lecturer I K 14,495, Lecturer It 
K 18,346, . Senior Lecturer K18.1B5 
K|w Big. 0.7831), 

Appointment Nvai w» depend upon 
qualifications and axpertmea. 

InMal contract period ts tor 3 years; 
other beneHia (ndude a uaiulty of 24% 
taxed at 2%. appofnunent and 
repatrtation hie*, leave (area far Iha staff 
member and family after IB months ol 
service, aauUng-ln end out eHowsrice, tbr 
week a paid leave par year, education 
faros and euliianee (wards ichool feet, 
(tee h Puling. Salary continuation 
end medlcat benaRt aehenwe ere available. 
/ D 4 tailed p ppBca Ilona jtwo eofrieel 
With eun|culum vUaa, togather with 
tha name* and addreMte of three 


rafaraot. ihouM be reoiWed byt The 
Reglitiar, Papua Now Guinea 
University of Technology, PO Bdx 781. 
lea, P.N.P., by 15 January 1982. 
Apploanu resident. In tha Unhad 


Unfyaralty of Tachnrdcgy, PO Bdx 79J, 


Apploanu realdant. In the United 
Kingdom ahouM alto sand a copy to 
tho Aw delation of Commonwealth 
UqlvaraltlM (Appti.l 35 Gordon 
Square. London VlfolH 0PF. front 
whom further Information oan ba 
obtafrad.. 


UNIVERSITY COUEGE OF 
BOTSWANA 

Applications »■ invited lor the post of 

RESEARCHER 

At the National Institute 
for ResearoMNIR) 

Applicants should hold a Masters degree 
or PhD In rural sociology, anthropology ot 
mated specialisation and have ax parlance 
In lural devotopmani research end 
planning (preferably In aeml arid Ah lea I. 
Dudes: I.Torany out reeeeich within iha 
Raid ol communal area development in 
Botswana; 2. to Hebe with other 
raeeaichera, participate In committees on 
rural divilopmant raiiarch. orgenlie 
oeminan and workshops: 3. to develop 
long term research programme; 4. to aseit 
In buRding up a relevant document! 
colactlon and aearch for Inlonnstlon 
abroad; 6. to train Staff Development 
Fellows and participate in other NIR 
ganarel activities. 

Salary icale: P7.762-12.649 pa (El 
•tailing « Pi. 66). It la unKkaly that the 
British Govammom will prcrvlda aaiary 
■upplaman radon. Two-year contract 
Irenswablal: contract addition; limlly 
poaaogu; bagoago allowance; gratully; 
aailatancs with accommodation, hard 
lurnllurn provldod. 

Datallad applies dona 12 copies) . 
including a curriculum vftaa and naming 3 
refsreea. ihaukl be sent to the Registrar, 
University College Botswana. Pi hr a la Bag 
0022, Gaborone. Bolswana. to arrive no 
later than B January 19D2. Applicants 
resident in UK should alio aend 1 copy 10 
the Commit las lor International 


Cooperation In Higher Education, Tha 
Brltlah Council, Higher Education 
Otvlaion. 10 Spring Gardens. London 


SW1A 2BN. Further details are avadabli 
from altharaddrois. 

THE51 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MELBOURNE 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF 8HEFFIELD 

REGISTRAR 
AND SECRETARY 

Applications ars invited (or the 
post of RaglBtrar and Secrauiy 
which falls vacant on 30th 
September 1962 through tlw 
retirement of the present 
holder, Mr. F. J, Orton. The 
salary, which will ba In the 
range approved for ptotescoilil 
appointments, will be 
determined having regard to 
tha age Bnd experience ol the 

candidate (the average salaiy in 
this range is £18,480). 
Applicants should possess 
wide administrative 
experience, preferably in the 
academic world, though 
candidates with relevant 
experience in other Breas will 
also ba considered. 

Further particulars (nay be 
obtained from the Vice- 
Chancellor, The University, 
Sheffield SI 02TN, to whom . 
applications (16 coplea - one 
only from candidates - 
overseas). Including the nBmes 
and addresses of three 
refereaB, should be tend by 
13th January 1982. Quote ref: 
R6E0/DI. ™ ES ' 
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Universities continued 


r UNIVEHSITY OF THE 
WEST INDIES- JAMAICA 

w 101 w0 n"" M 

PROFESSOR/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN PHYSICS 

tall «wnwit irif b« imaJo I" thn tfoU 
JuJEb BdtnM. Tho anroi-nw IS 
tansnua » »» *P» «*»> 

as wan as lpio|uciodl 
on nw tha ponon nppolnieri 
M upKWd to toad in ms lu'ihoi 
^ySwriorwMrih In iho u>o* ol 
wit* RkM inAAirial o.|xuliiica 
.ttiinidvjmag*.- 

'{C mrei ippotnuosnl ihould bo In 
j-of iha WtowiHfl fleKfa- Atmoiphp-lc 
p\js RiJIo Ailionomy; Enaigy 
Miraftn Seionce IMoiaii and 
ftie rapomiaa la expociod to 
•A-jtWi* ind/v davalon mo raMaich 
rLfUi *» Dip* 1 imam, etoacislly 
ftoreni arich tdntldo wiiti ha'lret 
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[>Htd BOPbcations (2 ropiosl 
Miraiaiiriculum vilso arvl naming 3 
tiioikl be wnt at aoon u 
t aUUMR»gal'«'. Unlvoriltyol tlw 
Mona. Kingston 7. Jamaica. 
U J ./3iMi4*ni In rtta UK should alio 
r? | copy lo Iha Commllleo foi 
-.'-nonJ Coootiallon in Highoi 
fM''A Iha Bntlih Council. Hlghai 
lUTtfi DMswi. If) Soring Gardana. 
lAtii SWA 2BN Fuithar dauila are 
i hail riilw address 


JAMES CfXJX UNIVERSITY OF 
BOHTH QUEENSLAND 

LECTURER IN 
SOCIAL WORK 

(2 POSITIONS) 

totoMremkiviMd for two positions 
i UtDjiH n Social Wort,. In tha 
CqatreM of Blhavlovral Sdonco* 
I-'iDemny/lba wiurod and (ho oihur 
■f N towry for i period of uo to 
Nmw 

bt'onti iheuld hava • ationg 
*e<a W to ganaric aarlal wort 
•)«■.» TV* fapattmsni a pirtlcutahy 
mnf in camiidirai with ikilli 
' Hreaaaby ptactlea. social 
I'thWi Inru-paraonsl Iraslmanl 
riytram! 

befunu ihguld potseii at ram ■ 
[r-'f honowi dagrot. A higher 
lU^mxi k! social work Ol 0 rataiori 
<xtfm««uKJb*adi«iinci advantauo. 
Ibrihnil gmDficsiicn In the area o( 
BOtWogv ot antfiiopotagy 
!«b dreWiii. Appllcanti muat ba 
■wbr manbnhlp of tha AuatiaNon 
j 1 **™ of Sowl Workers. 

w8 bo made within 
* ^"D *»kiY range with iho 
"NY bring In accordance 
,ni1 •«P»' l «ncoT 
^OttA2iaj7p*i annum. 

Wonatiop and applicailon 
from ^ Awoclatlon 
“Cr-jowtaM, Unhiaiiltlfs lAppts ». 

Wndon WC1H OPF. 
'‘WWriraiOnflth January 1982. 

ThEBl 


HONG KONG 

POLYTECHNIC 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MELBOURNE 

CHAIR OF 
LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 

IThe Elisabeth Murdoch 
Profeaeorof Landscape 
ArohllBCTure) 

Applicationa are invited lor tha recently 
atrahishod Chair of lan die ape 
Archllocruro In tha Faculty of 
Aichltoc lure and Planning. 

Tho Professor of Landaeapo 
Architecture thoufd hava a chatlnguiahad 
re-rord. a demon tira red comparenea In 
randscapo architecture theory and 
prercke. and a wIlNngnan to ou’iud 
research In the field of Austral an 

landscape archJieciura 
The appointment will commence as 
won as possible, preferably not latai than 
January. 1983. 

Salary IA41.B09 par annum lundar 

rOvlowl. 

Further iniatmatlon. Including details of 
applications procedure, superannuation, 
travel and removal expenses, houaing 
asaiatance and conditions ol 
appointment. t« available from tho 
Registrar, Univeiaity of Melbourne 
Park villa, Victoria. 3067 Auilrata. oi from 
tha Secretary Ganatal. Association of 
Commonweaim Untveialtloa lApoti 1. 38 
Gordon Square. London WCIH OPF All 
correipondonce (marked 'Confidential'! 
should be addressed to the Registrar 
Application! clots 31st March 1982 

THE81 


NIHE 

National Institute for 
Higher Education, Dublin 

Applications are Invited fot tha position ot: 

HEAD OF MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

This Is a professorial equivalent appoint- 
ment. The Institute currently oiiftl a 
range of undergraduate and postgraduate 
programmes in Science. Butlneat. 
Communications. Languages and 
Electronic Engineering. 

A 2.000 place Science end 
Engineering bunding la being planned 
currently.- Mechanical Engineering and 
rata tori dieciptinai will be an Important 
component In mil development. The 
■uccoisful candidato will have a me|ot 
roto to ploy In the Anocloiad academic 
nnd pityercal planning and development, 
including course developmeni and 
research 

Canriidotai should be well qualified 
academically: they should nave 

substantial research Interests and 
Should also hava had Industrial, business 
ecedamlc or research expei le««a 
Salary aceto- IRCt8.4B3.C20. IBB 
Cosing data: 21*t December. 1981. 
Applloatlon forme and further details 
era available Irom the Pareannel 
Office, Notional Institute for Higher 
Education. Qleenetrin, Dublin I, Ireland. 
Tel: Dublin 373531. Candidates who 
have applied previouily will ba 
considered automatically. 

THESI 


LIVERPOOL 

UNIVERSITY OF 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC 
AND HUVfNESfi STUDIES 

, APiiMcutlona are Invltad for 
tha poet of Roaonrcti Analaiant/ 
Hntilor Hoeenrt-li Artnlalont to 
it i ul or in Hr u reeoorih proioot 
hiiiilntl lay tho I.nvorhulmo 
Trust conrornlnn fnformation 
in ail Effk-lnni Morknta Con- 
tiret, Tlio two ynur etutly will 
Invnlvn an omplrlcal aaemlno- 
i ion n( ilia poteritlnl itHfulnou 
of tnforinatlun In thn context 
uf wltnl oro prosumod lu bn 
nrfit-lent flnancinl nmrkota In 
tlio UK In tliren epnclffc aruae. 

Tim aucroiRful applicant 
nltould l>o alallatlcally compe- 


lilonlly hit vo hud some provloua 
roaoorcli expnrlenco. A fontl- 
llarlti' with the lllornlure on 
niurkot nfflclenry, Inrormatlon 
ncunumlce. and/or rational ex- 
pi'Ctottane would also be 
u io fill- 


tnnt. Iiavo a anod honour! do- 

r rne In ncunamlce or nccourtt- 
iiu. or ralatod subjects, and 


wm 


Tito post is tenable from let 
April. 1082, ntan initial aaiary 
within tho range £9,393 — 
£6,070 pnr niinum. 

Appllcntlona, together, with 
the nomas of three referees 
should bn rocefved not latnr 
then 33nd December. 1BB1. by 
The neglntrar. The UniveralR’. 
P.O. Dox 147. Liverpool, L69 
3DX. from whom further per- 
ttrulara may ha obtained. 
Quote Ref; RV/910/THEfi. HI 


MANCHESTER 

• THE UNIVERSITY OF 

DEPARTMENT OF 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 
BARCLAYS 

APP^mmrafiBTRY 

UNIT 

Systems Anaylat/ProorammerB 

A amoll eysteme end prog- 
ramming team II to be lorawt 
to dealen and develop eommer- 
rlel and Induatrlel Informeuon 
ayatema for use on varloua dis- 
tributed computer eystema in- 
cluding netapoint equipment. 
Applicants should poesefa 
good Honours Degree In co— - 
outer Sclenre and experience in 
commercial date processing i* 
doalrabie. Applications will 
also bn coneiaered from non- 
Cumoutor Science graduates 
with at least 3 years relevant 
experience. Appolntmenta wilt 
be for a years In the firat 
instance. 

Salary range p.a.: £9.283 — 
£7.700. Further Jnforntatjon 
avalieble on . 081-878- 7 131 • 
ext. 8032. Application; to Pro- 
fasBpr Sumner. Department oi 
Computer Science, The Uni- 
voralty. Mane Meet or MI3 
by Decoinber 1 7th. K.u 


JAMAICA 

UNIVEHSITY OF 
THE WEST INDIES 

ih^ *5!S m !5 ar(- Invited lur 

the Post of Ijrpiity Llbrnruin 
wt% ? nl i' ‘rioulfl tie nrariiiato* 
P r °fesvlonal library quat. 
“nd COnsIrirmbln 0( . 
*’■ * *onk»r level | n an 
“ “J*!;, library. Attslnmant 
or ennclDl lutoronl in sonu- 
Uranrh ol aiudomlc or di ofev- 
■ lo, J? 1 “i “d v Is ilcet rnlili,. L\. 
M£2« »" perfcjimet nnnilnra- 
trntlon I* alio dnsiruldo 

■Ppnlefec will t». o X - 
“»st*t the Librarian 
rl‘ h "J 1 aapeej* '*1 udinlntmrn- 
tlon of Rip Main Llt.rary und 
brniuli llUrurlca which 
**rv*> thn Fatuities u | Mndulnn 
■nil Natural brlenrns. 

,.®“'arv scolu: JS20.4SI - 
U on r £ t atorllnq 
J*3.57 r FSSU. Study H nd 
Jravel Cram. Unfurnished 
ucromtnodatlr.n or humlnn 
allowuncn. 

Dctelluil eppllrutluns ta 
coplea ), tnc hiding a curriculum 
'Han end naming 3 rafnroos, 
should bo stint a* soon o« poll - 
bio to the tlogtslrnr. I’nlvnrally 
ol the tVom Indln*. Mona. 
Kingston 7. .Inumlca, 

Applicniiis n-elilnm in tin 
NtlOUtrt Dill) Wr-ll- 1 I ■ ,ipy l t , Ibb 

Commltteu for International 
Cooperation in Higher Erlui-a- 
y?ri. Tlio British Connell. 
Higher Education Division, id 
Sgrlng Gardens. Luitdon 5W1A 

Further details are available 
from either adJraaa. HI 


NEW ZEALAND 

UNIVERSITY OF 
CANTERBURY 
Chrletchurcli 

VISITING LECTURER IN FINE 
ARTS 

IART HISTORY) 

Application* are Invttod 
from suitably quallflatt persona 
for the above-mentioned posi- 
tion In the School of Fine Arte 
for the 1982 Academic Year. 
Applicants should hold n spe- 
cialist degree In Art History 
and possess ■ thorough, schol- 
arly knowledge of Art of the 
Nineteenth end Twentieth Cen- 
turiea. 

Applicant! must bo able to 
commence duties no later than 
22 February 1982 ami to teach 
from 1 March 1982. 

The emolument will be In 
tho form of a fixed foe. pan of 
which may be doalanutod as a 
travel ellowunca, determined 
In the rouge NZ$19,833 to 
NZ$23. 330 tthe range la cur- 
rently subject Co review). 

Applications close on 12 
January 1982. Applicants are 
roqueated to s*k their referees 
to send confidential statements 
direct to the Registrar. 

Further Information may be 
obtained from Professor ll. J. 
Simpson. Hoad or tho School 
of Flno Arts, In the University. 

Further particulars nnd Con- 
ditions ot Appointment may b« 
obtained from the Association 
oi Commonweettli Universities 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF 
Deleqery of Lural EvamliiHtluns 

Apuciiiiiimmi ni 
RESEARCH OFT ICE H 
Trie pPlopat.-a Invlti, uppHcn- 

“fitebly quail fieri 
porioils for Hip |i.->*t u < n„. 

ol 1 , 1 ,c « r - Which will ho- 
come avsllabln curly In 1982. 

’"Ion will li« nil 1 he 
oxfnrrl University Lpiturci's 

al prnsent runs 

'jririj. L6BOO lo £13.733. the 
■tnillnq pulnt for llir- success- 
ful appllcuni. who will bn rp- 
?u‘, r « tl to belong in the 

University Suporannuall-m 
Scheme, being rtMormlnod by 
■gc. quallf Icotiuns nnd esperl- 
OflCQ. 

Full nariltnlars. und thn 

form of application, which 
“* To turned by 5 January 
J. 3 ® 3 - may bs obtalnuil irom 
Secretary or Loral Es- 
am I nations. Ewert Place, Sum- 

Wo'o, 0 c* ,ur 5i. oxi 7BZ 
•Tal. 54291 Ext. 29). HI 


Re -advert i te me ni 


8O0TH AFRICA 

UNIVERSITY OF TIIE 
W1TWATEHSRAND 
Juhannesburu 

SCHOOL C»F PSYCHOLOGY 

LECTUIJER IN INDUSTRIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Appl lent Iona aro Invited 

from mutably tiualiriud pnopln. 
regard lean of race, sex, colour 
or natlannl origin, far appoint- 
ment to the above post. Appll- 
runta should bo in possession 
of a Mustura degree, and Iho 
successful applicant will ba mt- 
couragcil to wurk fur u lllghrr 
Degree. 

Preference will he given lo 
applicants whose field of In- 
terest and speciality resolves 
around tha personnel functions 
trecrultmnni . selection and 
training!. However, this Is not 
a pra- requisite. Suitably qual- 
ified applicants In Dthrr flelda 
of Industrial Psychology are 
encouraged to apply, end all 
DODllcenta should state thulr 
■periallty/apecialltles. 

Salary will fell In the range 
of: KI0 993 - RIG 230 per 
annum ffl — R.S9 npprm) 

Tha Initial eolery nnd tcvi-1 
or appointment w|[l be deter- 
mined according ici quallflta- 
tlons end experience of the 
■nctfrastut Applicant, in addi- 
tion. the University Is autho- 
rised to pay an ennunl bonus 
based on a month 'a salary. 
Further bnnertts Include pen- 
sion and mudlrel eld facilities, 
e housing subsidy If thn a nl > J I - 


a housing subsidy If thn apidl- 
cent la ellglbla. and ganeroua 
laeva feci lilies. 


Interested peraons am re- 
quested to obtain copies d! the 
infnrmaiiou sheet reletlnp to 
this Post for the Secretary. 
Sooth African Unlvnr*lth>* 
Oltlre. Chlrhaxtor Huuse. 27B 
HlOli I lot ho re . London WCIV 
THE, or Irom the Director: 


obtained from the AysoLlatlmi Hiali Holhorn. London WCtV 

of CommonweeltU Universities THE, or Irom the Director: 

LonSo*n ' WCI H OPR. 0 " ""“ffi 

Avenue. Johsnnaaburq. 200 1. 


Fellowships 
& Studentships 


OXFORD 

LINCOLN COLLEGE 

JUNIOR RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP IN MODERN 
LANGI1AOES 

The College Invitee applica- 
tions Irom graduates, of either 
■ex, under 28 yearn of ego on 
1st October, 1982. for a 
Junior Kesoorch Fallowahln In 
post-mod level Frenrh or Ger- 
man Literature or Language, 
tenable Tor three years from 
October, 19831, applications 
from oldor candldatos will be 
antertnlned In apeclel circumat- 
ancoa only. 

Further partlculera may bn 
obtained from ilia Rector. Lin- 
coln College. Oxford. OKI 
3DR. to whom appl lea tl oru 
should ba submitted by 1 4Jh 
January. 1982. HI 


OXFORD 

LINCOLN COLLEGE 

BIOLOO ICAL^OR EM 1C A L 

The Callous invites applica- 
tions (com Dreduatqs. of either 

Mef 8 m.°' *or 
junior RoBAerch Followrahip ln 
Medical. Biological or <-b«mlc- 
■ 1 Sciences, teneble for three 
years from October. 19B3. ap- 
plications from °ldcr candi- 
dates will be entertained in 
apsclel circumstances only. 

Further Particulars may be 
obtained from ihe Roctor, Lln- 

& ^'^“horri^aJ^lcatfJJi 
should be submitted by 14th 
Jonuery, 1982. 

OXFORD 

SOMER'TLLE COLLEGE 

that ail F *>Jg)53| stipend 
£^00. With full board and 
residence In College. 

The MA-'graS- 
l|e in the new oi | ^ tarBll]I . e 

Sf L P ny U Mtre n U ‘n 

— H r i;. 

OX2i6HD!> 


South Africa, with whom en- 

! Mentions should be lodged by 
1 December 1981 or as soon 
thereafter as possible. 

Ideally, the successful appli- 
cant would be able ta assume 
duties by the 1st April 1982. 
or bb soon ti possible thereaf- 


Miscellaneous 


BRADFORD 

NATIONAL MUSEUM OF„ 
PHOTOORAPHY. FILM AND 
TELEVISION 

HEAD OF EDUCATION AND 
INTERPRETATION 
£9,328 - £10.581 pa 

This National Museum will 
operate as part of the Science 
Museum and will occupy n cen- 
tral site In the City or Qrsd- 
ford. The Education Sorvlce al 
the museum wilt be provided 
by the City i>r Bradford's 
Directorate al Educational Ser- 
vices, and the person 
appointed to this post will be 
an employee nl the Council. 
The museum, which will in- 
clude two fully equipped 
education rooms. Is expected 
to open in stages during 1982/ 
84. The punnenonl dlspleys 
and special exhibitions will 
rover the historical develop- 
ment and modern applications 
ol photography. Him and tele- 
vision. and their roln In In- 
fluencing society as well us in 
entertainment and as a histor- 
ical rorord. 

It la hoped that this post 
will be filled In early 1982. 
and the preliminary duties will 
Include iho preparation or 

E iertnanenl displays. oatab- 
iihing links wlllt potential us- 
ers, particularly schools . and 
colleges and plnnnlno educa- 
tional programmes nntl. ectlvl* 
ties. Once the mtisnum ip open. 
the duties will litrlude iho con- 
tinued development of the 
Education Sorvlce and . direct 
contribution to Its teaching 
programme*- 

Aputtcunts should have a tt<-- 
rea or equivalent qualification 
■n an appropriate aublKt ferlii 
or ectences). Recent teaching 
experience, preferably at mid- 
dle or eocondary level, experi- 
ence. In museum, work, photo- 
graphy or educational teluvl- 
Sion will be ail ed vantage. Ap- 
plicant* must ba enthusiastic 
and able communicators. 

A Union Membership Agree- 
ment Is In oporallon. 

Applications and further in- 
j-metlon may bo obtained 
irom thn Directorate Personnel 
arrice, Directorate of EducB- 
i ions I Services. 4th floor. Pro- 
vincial House, Merkel Street. 
Bradford BD1 INF and muat be 

returned by lSlh jenuary . 
1982. Please encloie SAB. Ref. 
EA 


CHIEF FURTHER 
EDUCATION OFFICER 

£16.638- £17,970 

plus £976 car allowance 

Thi9appointmani in an outer London Borough bordering 
Keni. carries full operational rsspo risibility for a major service 
composing higher, further anil adult education, student 
awards, youth and careers services. Toga thar with the Chief 
Education Officer for Schools and tho Chief Librarian, tho 
Chief Further Education Officer will leportto (fie Director of 
Education. 

Candidates who musi have proven management ability 
should also bo graduates with responsible further education 
experience both at Institutional and authority Invol An 
understanding of the wider issues effecting local government, 
including budgeting strategy, end a commitment tooporating 
an effective) education service wtihinacotpui mo local 
authority tiambworV. arc essential. 

Forms and further details available from Educational 
Services Secretary Town Hall, Crayford, Kant DAI 4EN, or 
telephone 01-303 7777 ext. 542. For an Informal discussion 
ring Phillip Gaen. Director of Education, on ext. 500. Closing 
date: 4th January, 1982. 

Candidates who responded to ourenrllor advortiaement 
need not re-apply; their applications will be reconsidered. 


Bexley 


ML- 

ff^irp'lflj,. Ijljy 


Polytechnics 


PLYMOUTH 

POLYTECHNIC 


FACULTY OF MARITIME 
STUDIES 

READER IN MARITIME 
STUDIES 

SALARY: £11,298-£14.238 


As pari of a Polytechnic with a strong marine base, the Faculty 
of Maritime Studies concentre les on the scientific, 
technological, commercial and social aspects of ships, 
shipping and the marine environment. U already enj'oys a 
considerable national and international repute lion for its 
service to the maritime and transport industries and now needs 
to appoint a Reader. 

This is the first such appointment in thB Faculty and it will 
give to the successful candidate the opportunity lo enhonce his 
own academic standing while strengthanfng the reputation of 
the Faculty. 

Particulars of Iha post and application formti (returnable by 
18th December 1981] may be obtained from tha Personnel 
Officer, Plymouth Polytechnic. Plymouth PL4 8AA. 
Devon. Candidates seeking a more informal view are invited to 
telephone the Dean of Faculty on Plymouth (0762) 264664. 



PRESTON 

POLYTECHNIC 


PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
COMMUNICATION 
ENGINEERING/HEAD OF 
DIVISION OF ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 


Appllcdtluav urn Invtti'J lor 
tbr above uppnlnimont . 

. Salerv train; £11.293 - 

£12.591 I bar) - £14.238 


For Sale and 
Wanted 


tjsir*" 


(into. I8tti Dpi ember 


I Ivin IK. quoting rpfnrunr.e 
AA'34. rrum Iho pprsonncl 
pfflrnr. Prrren.n Pnlyterhnlr. 
Vroxinn t‘RJ 2TO. Tel 107721 
262037. 113 


870 DUPLICATORS 

.. T *"'? .S? C|,1 J Jf.fH cundl- 
tloq. CIOO end £130. Also Ink. 
BtencilB. etr. nor FIN COL- 
L ATOR/SQltTBR. Mddel 104. 
Cqmplnlo With Norlln Puqa 
Hay Feeder. 104 bln*. Each bln 
50 »na*t rnpiiciiy. nriere? 

Tel: Oil ire Mnnuqpr. CN AA, 
01-278 441 I H24 


Awards 


ST ANDREWS 

UNIVEHSITV OF 
RESEARCH AWARDS 

Application! arc Invlloil for 
a limited number nl reward) 
qrinls end far ■rhnleriliipB II- 
nancad by exiornel uudlee to.g 
Science and Enureoerlug Re- 
leerrh Council), ta commence 
let petabar 19B2. Appllc*nU 
mould itaio in which daparl- 
mant In the Fnculllos Of Artel. 
Science and Divinity Urey wlili . 
to feiudy. 

Further particular! moy he 
obtained from ilia Hpcrrlary ul 
the university. Coltnue Oaie. 
St Andrew*. Fife KYI ft 9AJ. 
with wham appilcoUana shq 
ba lol«djiat later 


Personal 


IMMEplATI ADVANCES £100 lo 
£20,04)0, Written Irrina cm re- 

J utrei. MenJonol Trusi I.«<|.. .1 1 
'•ner. SJrpqt. Piccadilly. Lnntlun 
VYIA 4HT. I'tiunr: 01-49 \ 3954. 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 

FRANCE 

ailing Ftwll Alps ChrlBlmae A 
Nfw Year. Private party- one week 
or two. £7 5 p.w. 0657-2493 >123 





















Colleges and Institutes of Technology Courses 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Research Posts 



RGIT 


ROBERT GORDON'S INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY. ABERDEEN 
SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL AND 
OFFSHORE ENGINEERING 

LECTURER 

Honours graduate in Mechanical 
Engineering with qualifications or 
experience in Plant with secondary interest 
In Dynamics or Control, or Mechanics of 
Materials to develop aspects of Offshore 
Engineering. Plant end project • 
management experience advantageous. 
Salary range: £8894-£11,986 per annum. 
Assistance with removal expenses. 

Details from: Secretary, Robert Gordon’s 
Institute of Technology, Schoolhlll, 
Aberdeen AB9 1 FR. (0224-674611) n 


Colleges of Further Education 


B.E.C. GENERAL 
DIPLOMA COURSES 
at the 

ROYAL NATIONAL COLLEGE 
FOR THE BLIND 
Hereford 

Lecturer I/ll 

Required (o help frt the introduction of these courses at 
the cd/ege and in particular to teach the core module 
"People and Communications". Experience In Teaching 
on B.E.C. or similar courses Is essential. Instruction on 
specialised teohnlque& required (or the vtaqalty 
handicapped Is available within the cortege. - 
R.N.C. Is the only College of Further Education for the 
visually handicapped In the country. It Is mainly 
residential and has 200 bund and partially sighted 
students. 

Please apply In writing, with full ourrlculum vitae ’ 
and the names of two referees, to the Principal, 
Lance Marshall, MJL, Royal National College for the 
Blind, Collage Road, Hereford HRf 1EB, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained (tel 0432 69726). 


BOURNEMOUTH AND POOLE COLLEGE 
OF FURTHER EDUCATION 

Head of Department of 
Craft Engineering (Grade 

Applications are invited for the above post to lake up dudes on 1 
September 1982. . . . . 

The Department offers a range of courses to full and part-time 

Wfl W |n fl and Fabrication. and 

Mechanical and Electrical Craft Sludles. 

Applicants should be Chartered Engineers with substantial 
3®£" n 8 experience, proven organizational and administrative 
davijF enL tfem ? n ®^ a,ed an aclftre Interest in curriculum 

Salary: Haad of Department Grade IV £12,783- £14,331 p.a. 
Further details and application forma available from 

Road - Pretoria, Poole. Tel 


UNIVERSITY OF LANCASTER 
DEPARTMENT OF GERMAN STUDIES 
1-YEAR (FULL TIME) MA: 
INTELLECTUALS IN EAST AND WEST 
GERMANY 

This taught postgraduate course charts the changing role of 
writers and Intellectuals In the Federal Republic and the GDR (ram 
1945 to the present. Subjects treated include: 

Intellectuals and Ideology ■ Social structures of the two 
Germanles - The writer as intellectual: Gruppe 47, 8011, Grass, C. 
Wort, V. Braun ■ Existentialism - The role of the press ■ Intellectuals 
and student movement • GDR: State Ideology and 

dissent - Intellectuals and terrorism. 

Applications are invited for the year beginning October 1982. 
Further details are available (rom the Secretary, Department of 
German Studies. 


BRADFORD 

UNIVEH5ITV OF 


M.A. IN PEACE STUDIES. 

Aniilloulf-nt are IilvIIdiI 
from Slill able quail find cnilili- 
rtulM far thin ana year iijurw 
llwti years pari- time. Tlin njrl- 
lubus rovers llio study ol ore us 
nf cuiiMIcl; arms itmcrol, wm 
uil<l dlsHriunmonl: u roman os ol 
soildl ihaniin and iiun-Vlolriir 
Hiirlui iniivrniriits; internal Inn - 
■■I rnmiiinn I'linllicis: iii-nli Inn is 
oF iiiUimlrial virirtlai: pliilueo- 
iiliy of penrn. The Hrlinol ,if 
I’enta Similes Is ihn only (Inl- 
vrrully ilepnrlmoiil In the Un- 
Mml kingdom ilinl deulis otrlu- 
Hvi ly will, pence and Its re- 
lated ISIUli,. 

Applications from llioao 
wishing tu pursue u pi u arum me 
ar rrsairrh will alio bn consi- 
dered. 

Further information end ap- 
plication forms from: Po»t- 

S raduere Admissions Tutor. 

cliool or Peaca Similes. Unl- 
versliy of Bradford. Bradford. 
Wusl v ark shire OD7 I DP. H21 


SUSSEX 

EMERSON COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOLS B2 


After a surcesvful btiflliminu 
Iasi year we aqaln uffor lliren 

B rugrammee Discovering tlm 

lianian Spirit and Th" Spirit or 
English Aug lat la ISlh Educa- 
tion In Steiner Bclmala Aun 
2nd lo 10th. 

Full details February write 
Secretary Summer Schools 
□apt (I Emerson College 
Foreal How Siisids. 1121 


Administration 



DURHAM 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

BEAMISH HALL 
REBlOfNTIAL COLLEGE FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

APS (Salary Scale £9.632 - 
£6.333 p.e.l 

Applications ora Invited 
from aultably qualified paraona 
far this post at Beamish Hall 
Rasldantlal Collega for Adult 
Education. 

The past la residential and 
will Involve working during 
woekenda. There will be aoma 
evening duties for which the 
person, appointed will ba com- 
pensated by time or[ during the 
day, ana Tor unsocial hours 
payment will ba made. 

A deduction rrom salary will 
ba made In respect of accom- 
modation and meal* taken at 
the College. 


JnroiporjUluq 


GRADUATE BAl HotiaWd. 

l Environ menial Biology with 
LamparaUvo Physiology also adv- 
anced Mnrine Bloluuy} aefha past 
ns Kn Search Asst slant or 
Tranter. Worldwide but Indian 
(irean area preferred. Bos 07J1V 


tics Eli Car 
Education 
. trlcal and 

, farther ' 
lion forms 
The Secretary 
Hall. Walkden 



BRADFORD 

UNIVERSITY OF 

MANAGEMENT CENTRE 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 

Organizational Analysis 
Research Unit 

Applications are Invited far 
a I wo year llxod-tarni SSRC 
financed Research Fellowship 
commencing. 1 January. 1982 
tu work closely with nr R Hul- 
lor on the project. "Voluntary 
and Market oraanlzatlans as 
alternatives to Public Organlza- 
tiona." 

Applicants with doctoral or 
other appropriate qualifica- 
tions In the field ol business 
studies, organizational nnaly- 
Bla/sc-ciology. public admlnls- 
tratluii. economics or experi- 
ence in the administration of 
voluntary organisations are en- 
couraged, Salary within range 
£6,070 to £] 0,S7B p.a. accord- 
ing to ane. quail fl.-utions and 
experience. 

Further particulars end ap- 
lillcatlon forma (Id bn returned 
aanpj obtainable from the Iteg- 
Inli-ur and Secretary. Post Ref: 
Itr'OARU/Tfl. Ihilveralty nf 
Bradford BD7 1HP. HID 


OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY OF 

nELEOACY OF LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS 

APPOINTMENT OF 
RESEARCH OFFICER 

The Delegates Invito applica- 
tions from suitably qualified 
persona for the post of Re- 
search Offlcor, which will be- 
come available early In 1982- 

Thc salary will be on Hie 
Oxford University Lecturer's 
scale which at present runs 
from £6,800 to £13.733, the 
starting point for the auccaaa- 
ful applicant, who will be 
required to belong to the 
University Superannuation 

Scheme, being determined by 
age. qualifications and experi- 
ence. 

Full particulars, and the 
form of application. which 
must ba returned by B January 
1982. may bo obtained from 
the Secrotary of Local Ex- 
aminations. Ewerl Place, Sum- 
mer town, Oxford. OV2 7BZ 
(Tel. 34291 Ext. 291. H10 


PORTSMOUTH 

polytechnic 

Applications , 

from suitably quaim-H 
dates with ex part in l V*'- 

wnvo equipment n J" 1 " 6 - 

nanta and runm.JS* -P*MU» 
levant anoloaun ■n!i w- 

.jrumantaclon 

w n eae BPPHMM0 “^uf a " , tt 

as? isar&VE 

aa tell lie) and atatlsHcai nrfif 
«uea related lo 
and measurement. Hwfh* Jm 
bo expected to take a 5?,d 
the growing activity 
wave oaciifator Zmh 

higher quallleetlons YndibSS 
tu communicate well 

« d 4n T x h, nn ln,,lBl « “ s> 
QG LB.4uo.00 per annum n. 

fESiJ* super annua i*d ^and ISi 

years! can,rBC * w «> *°r 

». “T'l 

iSS.'-D-r e .it. ■sets 

amauth B2768I. ext ili 
quoting Ref 118 1 . g, 4 


WOLVERHAMPTON 
1‘OLYTECIINIC OF 
RESEARCHED 

Applications are Invited fui 
Researchers to work on pro- 
jects within i he (oi lowing 
riolda of study: 

. Heat Transfer in Plste-lln 
Heat Exchanger!; High 5 pm 4 
Fluid Bearing Systems; Menu- 
racturo of amall diameter Tita- 
nium Tubes; U» of Induilrlil 
Wests Materials In the Manu- 
facture of Hydraulic Cement. 

Applicants should hive s 
good honours degree In En- 
gineering. Successful applicant* 


will be encouraged lo register 
for a Higher Degree. 

Salary- £9034 to E36B3- 

Detalli and application 
forma (returnable by 12ih De- 
cember 1981) I rami StifllO] 
Omrar. The Polytechnic. Wol- 
varhampton WV1 1SD. Tel 
Wolverhampton i0902j 710434 
(ansaphana) (-10 


Overseas 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CAPE TOWN 


SENIOR LECTURER IN 
RELIGIOUS STUDIES 


AppScaBofia are invited for the above 
post, vacant aa from 1st January 1982. 
Appomwnf, according to quanffcauons 
end mparianeg, will Be iiwda on lha 
salary seals RI4 370 x BIO - R20 BSD 
pgf annum. In add-on, a service bonus 
of nearly one month's salary la payable 
annually. 

Preference wftt ba given to oantfl- 
dates whose apodal Intereal lias In 
ChfliKen studies, partta/arty iheotogfcal 
tnathod and harmanauUoa, CompefBitca 
In Via sociology of religion and'or 
athlcs, wJI ba an advantaga. 

AppKcanla should submit a curriculum 
vttHS, staling pratant salary, research 
Intarasta and pubUcattona. axparianca, 
whan avaOabla H appointed, and lha 
narnaa and addresses of ihrea relaraaa. 

WotmaUon aheal ooncarnmg me 
posttion and general conditions of sen 
vice should be obtained From the Rag- 
totrer. (attention: AppoMmente Oflkre), 
Uihreraiy of Capo Town, Rondabosch, 
7700. by whom applications (quoting 
ref. no E 12 jmual be racalvad not later 
lhan 22nd January lfite 

The Unlva rally’s policy la nd to discri- 
minate In the appointment of stall on 
the grounds ot sax, race or raUgtorv 
Further Information an lha teiplamantB- 
Upn of thla policy la obtainable From lha 
Registrar. THES12 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

LECTURER IN BOTANY 

Applications are Invited (or me anew 
post. Prelaranca will ba given lo an- 
dates wflh research atperiancelnsifm 
Ecophyalology or Marfm EcologT 
PFtychoiogy. 

araunsss 

In addttlon, a sgrvlea born* <**•* 
one month's salary is payaWa bwu“r 

Stall twistita indude 79* (*■» 
tumon faaa lor itapande^ai ^ 
generous study leave 
Ev subaidy subjad *****£> 
lions, pension Fund, n«*el_ « M 
group Ws asawance schemas. 


App Scania shoiJd subntil a °SS!Sj 

XTaSt^O 
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Overseas continued 


BIRZEIT UNIVERSITY 

P.0. Box 14, Birzeit. Phone (95) 2428 

Blrzeit Univeralty, an Independent Arab univereity in the Isrseli- 
occuplad West Bankof Jordan, Invites applications for faculty 
appointments for the academic year 1982/1883. 

Ths Univeralty has the following academic programmes: 

1. Faculty of Arts 

Arabic Language and Literature, Archaeology Cultural 
Studies (Western and Middle Eastern Civilization) 
Education and Psychology, English Language (Com- 
munication Skills, Teaching of English as a Foreign 
Language), English Literature, History and Middle East 
Studies, Library Science, Philosophy. Physical Education 
Social Work, Sociology and Anthropology. 

1 Faculty of Commerce and Economics 
Accounting, Business Administration, Economics. 

1 Faculty of Engineering: 

CM, Electrical and Mechanical Engineering. 

4. Faculty of Science: 

Biology and Biochemistry, Chemistry, Mathematics, 

Physics, General Science. 

English is the basic language of Instruction. Candidates 
should have a Ph.D. Degree or a Masters Degree with 
Bxpsfisnce. Starting annual salary for faculty members with a 
Ph.D. Degree is 4010 Jordan Dinars - approximately 6000 
Stating Wot lha Faculty of Engineering: 6622 J.D. - 8300 
Starting), and with a Masters degree 2450 J.D. - 3876 Sterling 
(for Engineering: 3315 J.D. - 6000 Sterling). Higher ssleriBS 
are offered depending on experience. Fringe benefits Include 
lit ticket and relocation allowance for new faculty members, 
scddsni and health insurance, cost of living coverage. 

Ths University is a co-educatronal institution with an 
enrollment of about 1800 students; it is located in the town of 
Birzeit 25 Km. (16 miles) north of Jerusalem. 

Interested candidates are requested to send resume to the 
Dean of the Faculty concerned at the following address: - 

Birzeit University 
Birzeit 

West Benk - Via Israel 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE 
Centre for Postgraduate Education 
Studies & Research 

Application! am Invlmd lor appointment to Die poll of 

DIRECTOR OF THE CENTRE 

tai P ^! tBra ^V e Educational Studiaa anil RoMDrah 

^, pro . onal or,d P*«0'ndunie nrarfemlc qualllicdiioni and 
'S? 11 01 /wanrch and teaching in Education. Candidates 
n#rSb, P h^ C .!l n n cw ™*> (Mandarinl win hove on addod advantaga. 
oLi t^iHv ."““l lo niovldo courses In DosigniduBia odueatlanal 
'«*“'Ch In odutallon. The Centia win work In don 
41 ,n Ibn Unhrenlry. (he Inilllulo of Education [which 

"IWlmmtiL T?- . Ul ' llBonl B nri Uui Ministry ol Education. II win aba provklo 
Cera, , 1 nditmtlnnatiita Irom ovareeas wha are attached to iho 
'^™^<MMbbatica | oi nudy leave. 

«4*0W^iTS!2?5 ! anfl0 ,,wn SM4^D-SH0Z.0». Tiro point of unuy 
« lha candidate a qualilicetloni and oxpeiionce. ISlg Cl ■■ SH.8S 

"m pruvWod. Undor tho UnivoraliYa Acadomlc Stall 
WrtJJk of ,h0 ,,n,, member canuibuiua to lha Fund ai the pro sent 

*• 8atarv oul, I«« o ma«lnium ol StOtt/ -p m . an.i 

mnnltity nroas ialnry. Thosum slandlng to 
10 'I'n Fund may lie wllhHrawn when he leaves 
•"JJJJIJ'riY- Olhm bontHil! Indudo: n intiting-ln Bllowonco ol 
ittm d jbSjJ,*? Wtisonon allowance in taipaoi nl clilirimn's BChooling to the 
•“Mtea Uti.lItSfc ? hDo ' ,0 °* Writibbl lo a mo«imum ol St 12.000 p.a., 
trtlinci nd 5?-* cw ,n q •' mntnl* rnivglng from St10Q-St360 p.m., paaiago 
uiiowanoo lor Iranapaiiniion ol jiational nllocia to 

antf ,l| i Ihoi dotolla may be nblait rod f tom: 

M<dte.yK% 121 The Hand 


^SSSSS" m ° ,,l0B 121 Unl ‘ 

■ Nallni»l IlnluBMl 


BWf, U K. 

.Jisai* 


National Unlva rally ol Singapore 
Kant Ridge 
Singapore Oflll 


®** ajrr 'colutj, 2* n-u, l« , ‘ Unl1 ai lha address mantiono 

"Wand the naipni and addtenea ol threo loleraoa. 

. dosing data; 31 December 1001 


faculty positions 

Spring & Fall 19B2 

Computer and information 
Science 

Electrical Engineering 
Technology 
Industrial Engineering 
Technology 

Manufacturing Engineering 
. Technology 
Mechanical Engineering 
Technology 

Engineers and Computer Sci- 
©nltets lo teach courses and 
to develop curriculum in up- 
per-division engineering tech- 
nology and computer science 
programs. Salary: mld- 

twentles. Qualifications: Ph.D. 
or Master’s with appropriate 
Industrial/academic experi- 
ence. 

A representative will be in 
London on January 7-9, 1982 
for Interviews. 

To receive full consideration, 
please send resume and let- 
ter of application by Decem- 
ber 31, 1981 to: 

Director of Peraonnel/A.A. 
SUNY College of 
Technology, Box 8116 
811 Court Street 
Utica, NY 13502 

An Equal 

Opportunlty/Afflrmative 
Action Employer 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 

DEVELOPMENT STUDIES UNIT 
CENTRE FOR APPLIED SOCfAL 
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Saturday 


] have two well-tried cures for jet- 
lag: one is to sleep and the other is 
not to sleep. For a 31-hour day sleep 
is the better method nnd this is al- 
ways helped by the in-flight movie. 
Is one ever offered something worth 
watching7 The Pan-Am hostesses 
are really trying to please. Did they 
have a pre-flight briefing: “Right, this 
may be your last flight as the firm is 
nearly bankrupt ana the fares barely 
cover the cost of fuel”. 


Mexico City airport has an average 
of four family and friends waiting for 
every person who arrives by plane. 


The chaos and crush from three jum- 
bos coming in within a few minutes 
of each other needs no elaboration. 


There is no green-red customs sys- 
tem and we are all presumed guilty 
unless proved otherwise. Luckily my 


frantic waving of a British passport 
at a tired customs officer extracts a 
friendly "pass along". 


Sunday 


Down early to breakfast feeling it is 
lunchtime. Remember to order 
huevos (eggs) A la mexlcana rather 
than huevos mexictmos, which my 
guidebook tells me is rather rude, i 
can justify a day of relaxation be- 
cause I should be suffering from alti- 
tude sickness as well as jet lag - 
actually feel quite good. I head for 
the place where all (he locals are 
supposed to go on a Sunday - Cha- 
puttepec Park. It is everything f have 
read about; a people's park without 
notices saying “Don't”. Food and 
drink stalls are everywhere and 
although I know it is asking for (rou- 
ble I fall to the temptation of a thick 
slice of pineapple. A notice says: 
“This way for Aztec Yoga lessons". 
Feeling that: one morning is unlikely 
to be sufficient to reach Nirvana, i 
pass on to the open-air skill centre. 
Here I have a wide choice of crafts 
(woodcarving, doll-making, knitting, 
etc) or 1 could learn to play the 
guitar or mend a TV or cut ray 
wife's hair. However, all of these 
take time so 1 join the English lan- 
guage class. The whole atmosphere 
of eager learners elates me and I 
think, why was Battersea Park never 
• like this? 

Monday 

Collected by my host and driven to 
the Univpradaa National Autonoma 
de Mexico. With 150,000 students 
,and a campus about the size of 
Worthing it is a bit different from 
home. iE has .the Olympic stadium 
and other grand edifices. My host 
works in the Institute de Fisica 
which is over on the quiet side about 
two miles from the centre of student 
activity. I suggest that this Is a bit 
inconvenient lor teaching, but they 
apparently do not do much of that: 
there is a sharp division between 
teachers and researchers. They point 
out the advantages of keeping one’s 
research far from a frequently "re- 
volting” student body, but one small 
cause for discontent might be that 
thq; professors are not .often seen. 


wc are joined by a young postgradu- 
ate student who is doing all the com-j 
puting for our project, I am told that I 
ne is of pure Indian stock and his] 
father is head man in an inaccessible i 
village in the Sierra Mndre. What 
can nis family think of his chosen 
research topic, quantum mechanics? 
Why did he not choose something 
“useful" like medicine or agricul- 
ture? There are many questions like 
this that I would have liked to ask, 
but our only common language is 
Fortran. 

Wednesday 

I should not be here. Back home 
senate is having its first discussion of 
the GRIPE proposals for reshaping 
the university. I can easily imagine 
the passionate speeches from pro- 
vice-chancellors, the president of the 
Association of University Teachers 
and student representatives. 

I wonder what sort of GRIPE re- 
port could be written for the Univer- 
sidade National? Well, they could 
combine the Institute of Chemistry 
and the School of Chemistry for a 
start. But Mexico does not need a 
GRIPE because it is an expanding 
economy. Unlike Britain it has an 
educational policy and not just a 
monetary policy. 


Tuesday . . ■ 

I insist bii liking- the bus From thy 
.hole}, which .is in the centre of the 
city; loathe campus about -teq miles 
1 away. jThis saves , my- host - a . very 
unbleasplat two hours of traffic Jams, 
but my nialit reason is that It is such 
a bargain — only throe pesos (6p). 
There Is quite a lot. of skill involved 
In getting an a bus qnfi I am not 
• prepared to follow the - young men 
who seem quite content -to have joist 
one foot on the platform as the bus 
sets off. After ten minutes’ detailed 
study of traffic flow I work out (he 
optimum place for bus jumping (the 
concept of a well-defined, stopping 
place has only limited relevance. Lri a 
Mexican traffic jam) and gel myself, 
a seat. • . . r , .. 

Scientific discussion cobflnues nnd 


Thursday 

Start the day by taking breakfast 
with the British Council. I am told 
that breakfast meetings are a Mex- 
ican tradition and there is enough 
variety in our hotel's buffet to make 
a good start to the day. I am un- 
ashamedly a British Council suppor- 
ter and always look them up on 
these foreign trips, even when they 
are not my. sponsors, i invariably get 
the impression of lively people doing 
a good job for the British education- 
al and cultural scene. I exchange 
views on Mexican universities with 
the scientific attache and put in a 
good, word for the student I am 
working with. How would lie face to 
life in England I wonder? I have 
brought plenty of literature about 
our postgraduate courses and seek 
British Council help in distributing it 
to the right places; five overseas stu- 
dents . equals one academic job. 
Catch a bus to the university where I 
give a midday seminar. 


Friday 

A bus trip out to Cuernavaca which 
is about fifty miles Mexico City. 
It has the reputation of having the 
world's best climate and fives up to it 
today. An off-shoot of the Institute de 
Fisica has just been established there 
and I would have expected a mad 
rush to migrate: certainly the birds 
have, for the trees in the Zocalo 
(central plaza) are teeming with 
them. A brief visit is made to the 
cathedral which has been beautifully 
restored in recent years. But what 
are those old buses doing in the 
forecourt? A notice on the cathedral 
wall in English tells all: "Dear visi- 
tor,, this cathedral has been occupied 
by. the workers and farmers of More- 
loSprovInCeto befog ‘pressure on the. 
government to' release fnore land to 
mo pepsants (1. thotight local herb; 
Emtqano Zapata did thot fo 1910), 
;to improve water and electricity sup-- 
piles irt the villages and to increase' 
the number of educational sqho-, 
larahips." 

.Sock to Mexico City feeling 
..cleansed by |h? dnyout. It is such a 
■ vibrant place, I am continually 
amazed by the ingenuity of the people 
to earn a few pesos, For example, 
.the fellow who had a transistor radio 
Oh the pavement ahd was livening up 
the music by shaking a polt.pf niara- 
qas; It alsd has nitov beautiful build- 
ings and- gardens. The big question is i 
..whether It Cart Survive the auto-i 
mobile. 

John Murrell 

the author, is the dean, of the school' 
of chemistry and molecular sciences 
at the: University of Sussex . ' * 

r.i ( : .\f Ti. 


The father is a 64-yeor-old physicist, 
eminent in his field, for many years 
director of micro- wave and laser re- 
search at his university, and one-time 
collaborator of Charles Townes, who 
won the Nobel Prize for his research 
on lasers. He has many international 
contacts, great prestige in his country 
as a scholar and a teacher, and a 
warm and open personality. The son 
is a 28-year-old former economics 
student, now given to reading and 
meditating. 

The fatner was dismissed from his 
professorship in 1979, his laboratory 
was closed down. He was arrested 
earlier this year for his persistent 
activities on behalf of human rights, 
though released after a week because 
of widespread pressure inside and 
outside his country. He has helped 
set up an institute where freedom of 
thought and teaching can survive and 
hopes that it may grow into an inde- 
pendent university. 

The son was kidnapped by armed 
men after a medical examination for 
military service in October 1975 and 
has been in prison ever since, with- 
out charge or trial. He has been 
tortured repeatedly, given electric 
shocks, beaten on the genitals, left 
lying on the floor as those who pas- 
sed kicked, spat and urinated on 
him. The story of the father is in- 
separable from that of the son. It 
brought him out of his ivory tower 
and made him into a determined 
fighter for human rights and 
academic freedom in his country, at 
escalating cost to himself and his 
professional career. Together, the 
two stories tell much about the state 
of things in Argentina today. 

The son is Gustavo Westerkamp. 
In 1974. during Perrin's regime, he 
was charged with "illegal associa- 
tion" but acquitted. But this very 
acquittal made him n prime target 
for the growing private enterprise 
among military and police. He was 
called up and, fearing the worst, was 
reluct nnt to sign up. Ironically, bis 
father, reassured by a colonel mend, 
urged him to do so. Once at the 
ban-acks, he was blindfolded, beaten 
and forced into a waiting car and 
sent to prison. Now when he is 
transferred between prisons, he is 
brutally beaten. His father can visit 
hint and talk to him through a tube. 
He says his son is "trying to preserve 
his spirit". 

A recent United Nations study 
shows that Argentina alone accounts 
for over half the 13,000 “Involuntary 
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Father and 

1 • AIJMs ‘ o pen" and* ^bov^boa^ V 

his son sbe ts, tL-S.! 



Steven Lukes 

disappearances” documented from 15 
countries. Few hope the regime will 
investigate these or theeir perpetra- 
tors. As General Viola recently said. 
“A victorious army is not investi- 
gated.” Now he is ill and neither of 
nis likely successors seem set to take 
a different view, especially as the 
reagan administration has given the 
green light to Argentina'a authoritar- 
ianism, which it favours by contrast 
with left-wing totalitarianism. On the 
other hand, there survives a legal 
system with small pockets of inde- 
pendent life in it and a regime par- 
tially sensitive to opinion abroad. 
The outcome of Gustavo’s story is 
not yet predictable. 

The father is JosC Westerkamp. 


students from the official uni^T 
The teachers receive 
students contnbute what tfi R 
All is open and above boanf 5 
institute allows fr ee 
sensitive topics such 71? 
psychology and feminism. R 
kamp s vision is to expand to SZ 
a free university", publicising S 
courees in the newspapers^ 
teaching what is banned from S 
official university. For this project 5 
hopes for international support 
moral and financial. 

Josd Westerkamp’s story vividfc 
illustrates the systematic suppresS 
of scientific activities and acadiaj! 
life in Argentina. Since the conn fo 
state excludes students, proK 
and alumni from the admmistntw 
of universities and appoints all w 
tors, presidents, deans and directon 
many of whom are active or refej 
military officers. Many subjects ci 
thousands of staff have ben » 
moved. 

Professor Westerkamp describes 
the situation thus: 

“In a word: the universities rah 
carry their name. Fear is the rajj 
thing that predominates and malts 
the professors and teaching niff 
docile. The reprisals taken apa 
certain faculties hAve complete 
their mission: to sow fear amoq 
those professors who remain, evn 
if they can still think freely, and to 
strengthen the authoritarian aspect 
among those professors who are 
authoritarian by nature. 

On the other hand, by contrast 
with the unofficial courses that stiS 
take place under threat and surveill- 
ance in Prague flats, it is in Argenti- 
na still possible to found an institute 
semi -publicly, to attract hundreds of 
students and to contemplate expand- 
ing into a “free university". Be 
teachers are not forced into mean) 
jobs to survive, nor are they repe- 


tive in the Permanent Assembly of There is still, it seems, some spice 
Human Rights and in 1978 left it to for realizing academic freedom, 
found the Centre for Legal and So- The stones of the father and the 
cial Studies (CELS), a human rights son illustrate in miniature aspects of 
group providing legal and technical both the oppression and the posabi- 
assistance, especially to the families lilies in Argentina today. But tty 
of political prisoners and the dis- also Illustrate the vita! urgency d 
appeared, outside interest in them. For wure 

His response to his own treatment this, it is probable that Josd m 
has been to found the Free Institute be in prison and that Gustavo *ooM 
of Higher Studies, which occupies an have disappeared. If you want to m 
old rented house in Buenos Aires, the son, please write 10 Amatrtj 
where some 40 people, including 10 International; if you want to support 
former professors, teach courses to the father, and his free univenny, 
400 students, including some brave please write to me. 


Science today 

A cliche to fit 
the heart of 
the matter 




Robin McKie 


The search for cliches, among science 
journalists anxiously ! seeking to ex- 
plain the arcane world iof particle 
physics has become almost as frene- 
tic.^ that of riuclear physitists des-' 
perato Eqt results or theories to 
account for their own .mysterious > 
world of sub-atomic science. . the ' 
general theme includes phrases like 
ftWM dolls, within dofis'^; •‘layers r 
of Chinese boxes";’ arid .even , doa- 

&CBS ■ Ute " ' b ^ ge ^ ; nea!i have Mile 

TYetthe progressive introversion of 
this language is not. hrird fo undti- 
Stand given the momeiitum of phv- 


ever since it was shown that the 
atom was not an indivisible compo- 
nent of matter, a steady succession 
of these constituent units have been 
revealed by scientists. 

First there was the nucleus and the 
electron; then protons and neutrons 
were found to make up the nucleus; 
and now quarks have become pretty 
well established as the components 
of both protons and neutrons. By 
this stage, quarks - bound in triplets 
inside their parent particles - are 
contained at such high energies that 
their existence can only be indirectly 
detected by scientists. 

The evidence is so strong that it 
has led some scientists to infer 
hypothetical units within these still 
hypothetical particles. At present, 
we know that matter in the everyday 
world can be explained through the 
existence and behaviour of four sub- 
atomic building blocks: two leptons - 
the electron and the neutrino - and 
two quarks, known as up and down 
quarks. 

At higher energies .other quarks 
come into play, and this has led 
physitists to propose a new type of 
particle which would be a constituent 
of both quarks and leptons, and 
would explain the structure and 
nature of all matter in the. universe.. 

Various forms of this theory exist ,, 
and} m the words of Professor. Ewan' 
Squires of Durham University’s 
mathematics -department, there is 
nqw a strong swell of Opinion among 
theoretical physicists towards -the 
view th&t new component particles' 
ate the best explanation of quark 
behaviour. Although .most do not 
subscribe, to such a. theory, 

'.Various; forms have been putfor- 
wqrd but the most popular, has Come 
from Haim Hararj of the Weizmamr, 
Institute in Israel, He; has 'suggested: 
a' neW basic partfole .called the' 
rishon, from tire Hebrew for prim--, 
ary. According to him,, there would 
fofois Pf nshOn -^ known as T' 
arid V nations -* and, both would be. • 
massless, The T.rishon would have a V 

. , i ,4. '»)■, vn., in.,., ,,;.j j > *| 


basic charge of one-third and tbc 
other no charge. . . 

These basic properties meant 
three Ts would combine to form 
electron; two Ts and a V to gi 
up quark; two Vs and one T to 0 
a down quark; and three Vs to ^ 
a neutrino. The theory has h ^ 
ther advantage of proposing g* 
force which holds jhjj* ^ 

together is the one that (jgr 

weak nuclear force, ° ( ne 0 

principals forces in natu ? tooc j 
have to be properly understoon^ 
The theoretical objections 
have to be overcome before ^ 
theory will one day 
as quark theory, which too -/ 

years to gain credlbibty.ar fo ^ 
able. If they exist, rishons 
highly energetje, massless an 
tightly within quarks, , ^ 

Given that massless 
as the rishon, also move * ^ 

approaching that of lsgbt. 
a new synthesis of 9 ua .°5“ .S3- 
nics and relativity mus bB ^ 

• Detecting the rishon is a g y 
Off, although Professor 
suggested one P°? si bl f h isifl 
their existence. When the ^ 
of the world’s great [arf 

are built, will » 

electron-positron devire^fo 
used .to deteci the mteirn ^ 
tor. boson, an odd^ sounding wiring 


. scientists to accoum ■ 

nuclear force. "VL £ ;« energy* 

this paf dele, particularly 
are other than those 
dieted by Salam and Bs 
theq the first indirect hW ^ 
rishon’s existence will ' 10VC .. 
found, says Squires- , bt be * 
y- After that. U willnado^^,^ 
Short time before the a»t 8®^ 
Of theoretical ph^ lclS ^| c f e wiihjj 
some new even timer p. _, f pM 
the rishon. And .then me 
hack will be V cliches w 

for a new generation 01 
P 1 aln.them. i :A’ ’ J 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR u^ysss 

The reform of the Royal College of Art | Solution to the Students UP6 


ei r - Your piece on Lionel March's 
«r!vfll as new rector at the Royal 
SlofArt (THES, November 
201 contrives to suggest that the task 
u one of knocking an institution into 
Lne. In fact it is much more com- 
Hed. The RCA is only one part 


the subject-matter is taught, and the two further, and competing, aims teflChCr StlOftclgC 
status of the courses. In our time Art emerged! to produce artists And c- r> . . ... . . 

sW&wsas sfci&fc 5 s * 


ticeship than to academic learning, 


5f a whole ecological system, pene- 
trated by most of the system's prob- 
Lmj which it can by no means solve 
m its own. These problems can be 
jJnply phrased as questions: What is 
subject-matter? How do we 
weh it? What is to be our social 
ufls and what our social purpose? 
ijn are as fundamental as that, 
pairing with subject-matter, from 
1964 art and design education was 
cgvided into four categories, fine art, 
texiiies/fashion, graphic, and three- 
dimensional design. This division' 
breaks a prime rule of taxonomy, 
that the terms should be of the same 
crier. This jumble of dimension, 
technology, quality and description 
led right from the start to absurdi- 
ties. in what sense was it useful (we 


might ask) to segregate two from 
three-dimensional design? Where in 
terms of this system can one logically 
risce film, video, and tape-slide? 


n be Design, or Dip AD, which has now 
tat is become a CNAA degree, a theore- 
we tical, academic study was felt to be a 
ocial necessary component, and art his- 
iose? tory, with complementary studies 
it. was bolted onto the courses. This 
from study has never been felt to be en- 
was tirely relevant: in the first place it's 
: art, difficult to decide if an ancillary 
[tree- study is relevant if you are unclear 
ision about the nature of the main study; 
omy, in the second, art history, which 
same grew up as an academic discipline in 
sion, its own right, has no necessary com- 
ption munity of spirit with doing and mak- 
urdi- ing courses,- although it bears on 
[ (we some of their subject-matter, 
from Whether or not the importation of 
re in art history was responsible for this, 
icaily the process of making the implicit 
e? explicit, identifying and stating the 
josed theory inherent in the practice, was 
ition) generally not set going. 

;t de- Whereas most postgraudate work 
esign in tertiary education is quite diffe- 
esign rent from undergraduate work. 


which has now se en as predominantly seifexpressive 


November 20). There was an in- 
evitability about it which had been 


and cathartic rather than constructive M foT ^ n and jt was simp!y , he 
tr communicative. It has also tended Sca (^ Q f t j,e problem which was diffi- 
t° the development of the gifted few, cu | t to p re( j, cti The ‘’trough” vear of 
rather than to the establishment of 1981/8 2 H f or the contracted system is 
base-level skills for the broad major- now with us and wc are y on the 


ity of young people. 


threshold of the next cycle of expan- 


not a 

‘soft touch’ 

(Newcastle University student union 
met last week to discuss whether or 
j not it should continue to affiliate to 
| the National Union of Students. Five 
minutes before the meeting was due 
■ to he ain the large hall was already 
full. By the time it got underway 
there was somewhere between l,50u 
and 2,000 students present. 

The anti-NUS faction had been 
working hard, and their arguments 
were those thut had been used so 
many times before: the money spent 
on NUS shuuld be spent on clubs 
and societies; students had no muscle 
and therefore no need of a union; 


place film, video, and tape-slide? explicit, identifying and stating the 
In 1969 Norman Potter proposed theory inherent in the practice, was 
(What Is a Designer, 1st Edition) generally not set going, 
iluw single categories: product de- Whereas most postgraudate work 

B01 (things); environmental design in tertiary education is quite diffe- 
(riaces); and communications design rent from undergraduate work, 
(mssages). This gets rid of anoma- postgraduate work in art and de- 
lies (for instance, communications sign normally means continuation 
design being considered a sub-set of courses, that is, one, two or three- 

5 lie design, rather than the oppo- years doing the same thing as before, 
but also points to a logic which On one hand art and design post- 
t to underlie our planning (for graduate study does not clanfy, ex- 
mslance, the necessity tor art and tend or criticize the theory of the 


Naturally individuals have strug- sion whjch wi ii first re fi ec t e d i n 0,1 NU ? should be spent on clubs 

gled against this but the nature of the incre a e d demand for primary of"a urio^ 

their education, whose world-view is schooi teachenj , ater in the J ccade f and ‘her^ore no need of a union, 

influenced by the sector’s currcut | ] f however the Dronosed re- let s cheapen the pmi of peer, and so 
mythology /and lack of self- ' 

awareness, does not help them. The the most recent paper prepared by the '* ms ? ven ,he P 10 ^ 16 , 11 ^ thal S J U ' 
RCA, a large number of whose Dena^tent of Education and Science d . ents , face ' °" c mi 8 ht have e *P®. cle P 
graduates teach at tertiary level, and subm iued to Advisory Committee j’ lc b _\ very <bfficult 

therefore leach the teachers, has fnr the c„ nn i v and pdurntinn of ' Bul wasn l * , 

toe little to rernedy this. lt is ? ea ch er5 “£S V »e A which mus! N ^ C s S“ l '^e imT- 

perhaps charactenstic that Rhodes g en - ra t e »he ercaiest surorise and ... .. s P eak , er w, '° sn,U ’ * h ® “ ,Ul 
Bovson should miss the most serious Concern Bv basins its calculations ^US people arc wrong to believe 
points and attack the RCA where it S "’a 1 stulle " ts “"■Pb' »»"* ••> t>= P“- 

can ntost easily be defended. „ “"ctSS SSSh ‘of VS VfU 


can most easily be defended. recruitment shortfall of some 40 per 

Looking finally at the RCA itself, cent t j, e department suggests that 
jt became one of Europe s premier the BEd even if , umed vtlt i re ly to 
institutions under Darwm only in a primary training, could not meet the 
political sense. It achieved indepen- anticipated needs of the primary 
dent funding, prestige, and a power- sehoo fc in lUe i ate lggtJs and early | 

ful old-boy network. What it did not ig9Qs [t there f ore suggests that 

achieve is practical/intellectual pTe- . th ere m usi be a massive expansion of 
eminence. It will bear no senous output of these teachers from the 
comparison with the Central School postgraduate Certificate of Educn- 
at the turn of the century, with the , ion courses . 

Bauhaus, or the Design School at one would dispute that training 

Ulm. It has in recent years had a prov ision must now reverse the so- 

lllitll ItiA mf\t;4mPn I r II I I f . ■ ■ it I & 


design and architecture to be part of discipline; on the other, the student connexion with the movement CilHed -balance of training" and put 
the same system; the impossibility of is not led to crown apprenticeship fostering design education in schools, a nia : or emp hasis on the needs of 
communications design without the with qualitatively different work but the other most important change primary schools, nor that on cur- 
demeni of written and spoken lan- leading to the masterpiece and j n the sector, the development of ren{ recru Unieni, the BEd courses 


sol of written and spoken lan- leading to the masterpiece and 
: j. acceptance as a master-craftsman. 

..rt" here might be work which Thus the system and the individual 
came from the expressive end of the fail to gain the benefits which could 
spectrum in each of these categories, flow from the application of either 
r than constituting a category of educational model, 
wi, unfortunately defined, as at This hews heavily on the RCA, 
nt. in terms of a Darlicular kind the sector’s main (and exclusively) 


rather than constituting a category of educational model. Professor March succeeds in 

its own, unfortunately defined, as at This bears heavily on the RCA, ina the RCA. for which rei 
present, in terms of a particular kind the sector’s main (and exclusively) think the difficulty of the task 
of product (painting, sculpture). This .postgraduate institution. . be stated right at the outset, 

b my addition to Potter, who might The final problem is that of social Yours faithnilly, 

veil not aeree with it. purpose. Historically the art and de- DAVFD PAGE, 


but the other most important change primary schools, nor that on cur- 
in the sector, the development of rent re cruUnienL, the BEd courses 
communication courses, has occurred alone cou i d not mee , these needs, 
entirely outside the RCA and has were the national and institutional 
passed it by. student targets for those to be filled, 

I hope, probably not alone, that lhere wou f d be little necessity to 
Professor March succeeds in chang- increase the proportion of newly- 
ing the RCA, for which reason I trained teachers emerging from the 
think the difficulty of the task should pGCE route Few wou *j d dispute that 


isms given the problems that stu- 
dents face, one might have expected 
the whole thing to be very difficult 
for NUS. Bul it wasn't. 

The loudest chccr was for a pro- 
NUS speaker who said: “The qnli- 
NUS people arc wrong to believe 
lh:it students simply want to be pas- 
sive consumers of education - we 
want to be active participants." New- 
castle asked to stay uffi tinted by a 
margin of 4:1. 

With our national conference start- 
ing today, I think there is a lesson in 
all this to those that have come to 
see students as a “soft touch". 
Where student unions manage to en- 
gage the interest and the enthusiasm 
of their members, the response has 
been unexpectedly high. 

At NUS we’ve been involved this 
last term in the most varied prog- 
ramme of meetings, representations 
and activities in our recent history, 
Tliis time we’ve been given a major 


vdl'not agree with it. ’ purpose. Historically the art and de- DAVFD PAGE, 

Another set of problems, closely sign schools were set up to provide Faculty of art and design, 
related, are concerned with the way artisan-designers for industry, but North East London Polytechnic. 

Hodgkin’s disease condition now known as Hodgkin's lin guistics* record 

Si.-You have done my book Cura- ^ se ®f e ' seventh case is included 5^ _ As a linguist, I should like to 
to of the Dead the honour of a m Hodgkins paper of 1832, for support Professor N. V. Smith’splea 
K«w by Charles Webster,. director which the details were furnished by November 12) for linguistics, 

of the Wellcome Unit for the History Carswell. Hodgkin was quite tenta- a subject which is now threatened by 
°f Medicine at Oxford University five in his introduction where tie S p endin g cuts in several universities. 
iTHES, October 16). His criticisms deemed it likely that he was desenb- Li ngu | s tTcs as a subject has a maivel- 
direct and mostly auite apt, i«g a condition already well-known lous record of intellectual innova- 
allusions to errore of fact fo some. Evidently to Carswell for tion 
Much doubtless there are) must one. ■ ' However, I should like to jxnnt 

“rely be substantiated. Had providence designated the oul that (apart from Us applications 

Particularly pertinent is Webster’s condition Carswell’s disease (as well to very important work in computa- 
°b**tvatjon of my neglect to delve {t might) Thomas Hodgkin would tjon asd artificial intelligence), ling- 
•officlenily thoroughly 6 into Thomas have ° ecomB b y n ? w unknoW11 f to uistics is capable of yielding con- 
{jtigBtfs work as a Datholojrist. medicine, an exclusive preserve for sidera bl e insights into the nature of 
J* fact that Hodgkin’s name en- historians, who doubtless appiy .an social and political problems and is 
m present-dav medical usage (altogether different level of scho- therefore also a practical and useful 

re*h o„ hi; demotions of tee ra to their tasks ‘ As il happe ^ subject. . , . 

[forbid anatomy ?n six cases vnb- the name has become too weU f branch known as sociolinguistics 
^ m the Medical o£u , K known to be left undisturbed until (which ls itself to a great extent 


Faculty of art and Resign, 

North East London Polytechnic. 


condition now known as Hodgkin's I lin guistics* record 


the breadth of professional needs of ■I 
primary teachers are better de- . t 
veloped in the four-year concurrent 
[raining of the new BEd courses than .- 
in the 30-36 weeks of the PGCE. . . 

Recruitment to the former is now men j‘ 
improving, and a determined public- ■ 
ity campaign by the DES, drawing v g e , 


boost by the vast improvement in 
our relationships with trades unions, 
nationally ami at the institutional 
level, exemplified by our involve- 
ment in the Jobs for Youth cam- 


Despite the difficulties in petting 
across the implications of major ex- 
penditure cutbacks to people whose 
stay in a college is rarefy longer than 


tion. lions, the one-year course provides 

However, I should like to jxnnt Government with a more immediate 
out that (apart from Its applications contro | 0 f the training system than 
to very important work in oomputa- t h a t through the BEd, to the detri- 
tion abd artificial Intelligence), ling- i men t of sound education practice, 
uistics is capable of yielding con- Yo urs faithfully. 

_ ■ J LI- stta nnhipj r\T — » « nr\r%« r-nn AAI7 


therefore pi. 
subject. 


|*nJ£viou5M NevertheieTs 'ffie^Task seemed well ^Tism ” Our 'Iwn large research hd- 

worth a try. jects in inner-dty Belfast which 

E.1SS-W « ‘SrS- Yours faithfully, 


jects in inner-dty Belfast, wmen Whal is not clear from the 

have studied the relation of language ar ,j c j e j 5 t |, at these comments refer 
variation to social structure, have dlQ 0 | d dc g rfie course. The 


tions. the one : year course provmes ^ Salfordi 3,000 in Chelsea, and 
Government with a more immediate oiore j n Scotland, Birmingham and 
control of the training system than ^ a j es> student unions have con- 
that through Ute BEaj ^to the _de»ri- vened meetings of trade unions to 
ment of sound education practice. ogee strategy, have begun to draw 

— - — ■ — , — r. — . «, - , Yours faithfully, UD alternative olans. and have been 

siderable insights j nt ° rte^nature of miDDLEBROOK, instrumental in getting hawkish vlce- 

socia! land political Department of education studies, chancellors antf directots to back 

therefore also a practical and useful Trent Polytechnic. down worsl of the i r proposals. 

Now, over grants, the government 

Nou, mhfhc rniirxe seems poised to make one of its* 

New mains course biggest errors of judgment. For two 

Sir, - My attention was drawn re- years the 'Department of Education 
cently to your article. “Out of the ^ Science has deliberately allowed 
mouths of babes" {THES, October jhe value of the student grant to 
30) in which you quoted from the ero d e . 

1982/83 Leicester Polytechnic pros- The Government, cocooned in 
pectus comments made by students ignorance since it has refused to a 
on the BSc (Hons) mathematics student costs survey, is looking at 


New maths course 


Uo. t at university uoi- Yours taiummy, - h - uiuut ia it*™ — 

MKSWor.ee- SmSSSJJS 3-£ -S * 

»^ lch appear in their patho- hirer, St George’s Hospital Medical sodtiproWems that may lead to civil afterjonsuUatton with MAMiJud 
anatomy very much like the .School. 


unrest. ... . the concerns expressed In the pros- 

As Britain is now a multi-cultural g were discussed by the 
and multi-lingual country and s of studies. The revised 

threatened with violence ana unrest, which wns aoorovod bv 


research 

tilth™ ““ ed foe department 
tod information studies- at 


the awards budget as a good place to 
find reductions in education spend- 
ing. Rumours, not denied by the 
ministers, talk of an up to 4 per cent 
increase In the main rate ana a sub- 
stantial Increase in parental contribu- 
tion. 

I think that the Government has 
calculated, wrongly, that there will 
not be substantial resistance bv stu- 
dents and iheir parents, or that if 
there is such resistance that it will 


■ 1 g & CenSe for Library md In- and Information research and de- problems are much more important . more , ime for private study and students with support from the 
Julian Managemcn ^wfuch is velopment funding? Researchers In mo st peefoto nate, ■» in §f v fdual project work. public and Clio unions in the Educa- 

^by.^ -STiSS , u£S?re“ othw fields and academic and consequences of ignorance fall much Your folthfuUv, Ition Alliance, will pul up a big fight 

.’ S^rehand devainnm^ teachina colleagues may like to con- , nearer home. Dr R. D. SHORT, j n J982 to ensure tunt the cducation- 

‘ ^Ve’been Emed ^that* rider and comment on the elunina- , Apart from this, jkogaWaiii^ Course leader, B& (Hons) maths, ; , gains of lho Jast 20 years are not 
f Ss* tio?of front-Une research personnel relevant to commumcatimi oroblems Polytechn i c . |os f Readers of this paper will, .1 

Proposal has hmn mtt 40 from centres of proven wSfSPhW iDdustry. j know, want to support us ip this 


^P»SiTS??2 f ° r if centr^" of proven productivity , , n ndusliy. low,' planning 


ESft .TVp rteady^tateburea^cy iti ^v. 

Steffi- have been told that ment departments and quangos. 


IKI f-Aiv-fci ■. ."7 ,v IV1U SllOk. — ■ 

r n °t be renewed. f 1 

■ ■'rf !S nal sta ffing of the cen- Yours rinrerely, _ tineerelv. 

■ hy a 5hird to fotir mem- STE p HEN ROBERTS, S MiLrOY, 

there will bei ' ' « -SWMd. 


damage on a subject so basic to the 
understanding of human behaviour is 
particularly short-sighted Ih these dif- 
ficult times. 


| Letters for publication should arrive 
I by Tuesday morning. They should be 
as short as possible and written on 
one side of the paper. The editor 
reserves the right to cut or amend 
them If «ec««iry. 


David Aaronovitch 

The author is president of the Nation- 
al Union of Students. 







